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a matter 
of survival 





Instinct is defined as an unlearned, adaptive response. Necessarily, the most basic, inherent 
characteristic of any species is the presence of the survival instinct. This impulse to adapt must be 
present for any life form to evolve. Now, eons up the evolutionary scale from the Creation, we still 
find survival to be life’s motivating force. 


As we have evolved into intricate organisms, so have the measures needed to ensure our continued 
existence become enormously complex. We no longer defend only against natural enemies; 
indeed, there are those of our own species who, if we lacked the strength to resist, would 
overwhelm us. An adequate defense has become a matter of survival. 


The philosophy of defense has not changed since human emergence: the strongest will prevail. 
However, the relative strength of adversaries can no longer be judged strictly in accordance with 
size or numbers. Instead, the triad of personnel and equipment, strategy, and national will equates 
to strength. Defense has grown from an individual endeavor into the most important industry on 
earth with world-ending stockpiles of weapons. 


The mere presence of our weapons, isolated from potential aggressors, does little to fortify our 
deterrent status. We must be able to counter an enemy first strike quickly. To do this we must rely 
on manned and unmanned airborne firepower. 


Since man developed into a thinking entity, he has emulated living things capable of flight. Perhaps 
because flight seemed so effortless, it represented a way to escape from danger. Flying has evolved 
from that dream, through reality, into a necessity. In fact, air power has developed to a point where, 
soon, performance limits will be reached: the very air that gives us life becomes a barrier at the 
speeds now attainable. 


Another type of powered flight, unencumbered by air resistance, is in its nascency . . . outside our 
atmosphere, in space. There human existence relies on vehicles and living units internally 
duplicating the environment of earth. 


The technology for human existence in space is in the embryonic stage, but the success of the Space 
Shuttle portends our soon having the capability for launching payloads from orbiting space 
platforms. The commercial and military implications of this capability are limited only by the 
imagination. 


We Americans enjoy more democracy and a higher standard of living than any other people on 
earth. For our descendants to be able to live and prosper in a free society depends on our continued 
ability to respond immediately and effectively to an enemy attack. Air power and space power 
represent the means. This peacekeeping capability demands the dedication of people trained in 
everything from food preparation to astronomy. 


The fact that we exist is a miracle of tenacity; the explanation for why we exist is for philosophers and 
theologians to argue; disciples of both agree that life must have purpose to be meaningful. Each 
individual’s concept of what that purpose is largely determines his preparation for and subsequently 
his participation in life. 


The United States Air Force needs people of all kinds to ensure the perpetuation of life as we know it. 
Unlike our sister service, we need a /ot of good men (and women), people capable of meeting 
head-on today’s and tomorrow’s challenges; people who are dedicated to the proposition that our 
society must survive. What pursuit could be more noble or fulfilling? 


Staff Sergeant Robert E. Holt 
112 TCF, Air National Guard 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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x¢ CHINA’S DEFENSE 
7g MODERNIZATION 


of tortoise shells 
and tigers’ tails 


DR. PAUL H. B. GODWIN 


To the outside observer, the U.S.S.R.’s highly mobile tank and mechanized units 
present a lethal threat to China’s obsolescent ground forces. Yet the Chinese have 
disparagingly described these units as Soviet “tortoise shells, ” arguing that the Russians 
have become overly dependent on what amounts to a logistic nightmare on the battle- 
field. Similarly, the Soviet link with Vietnam was thought to deter China from taking any 
military action against Vietnam, but the Chinese invaded while the U.S.S.R. looked on. 
In its own words, China touched the tiger's tail. This gap between China’s own view 
of its defense and national security policies and that of those who looked on prompted 
this present analysis. 


P.H.B.G. 





THE BASIC issues facing the Chinese leader- 
ship as it plans its defense modernization have 
been so frequently analyzed in academic, gov- 
ernmental, and press circles that it is difficult 
to conceive of a new conceptualization that will 
cast any different light on the issues involved. ' 
Furthermore, official Chinese commentaries 
in the press and radio broadcasts have become 
practically redundant in their recitation of the 
litany of problems the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) must face as it seeks to modernize. 
Two critical decisions were made in the past 
couple of years that set the basic parameters 
for the modernization of the Chinese armed 
forces. The first was that modernization of the 
defense industries would depend on the over- 
all modernization of the national economy; 
therefore, the defense establishment must not 
anticipate any special funding that would alter 
the trend of allocations set in 1972. The sec- 
ond decision was that, to the extent its current 
force structure permits, the basic doctrine and 
strategy of the PLA would be revised to accom- 
modate the anticipated slow but steady increase 
in the armed forces’ war-fighting capabilities. 
In effect, the military establishment was told 
that its priorities, as they were expressed in the 
defense debate of 1976-78, would not domi- 
nate the programs associated with the “Four 
Modernizations” of agriculture, industry, sci- 
ence and technology, and national defense. 


The Context of Defense 
Modernization 


The concept of modernization when it is 
applied to the Chinese armed forces is multi- 
layered. At one level it refers simply to the 
process of updating weapons from models based 
on Soviet designs of the 1950s to technologies 
developed in the 1970s. This rather simplistic 
approach is still often used in press reports 
analyzing China’s most recent “browsing” 
through the products of Western arms manu- 
facturers. Knowledgeable and sophisticated ana- 
lysts have long recognized, however, the far 


more complex facets of modernization faced 
by the Chinese military hierarchy. It is recog- 
nized that beyond weapons technology, Chi- 
na’s problems are located in command, con- 
trol, and communications (C*) equipment; 
target acquisition and fire control systems; stra- 
tegic and tactical reconnaissance systems; anti- 
atomic, biological, chemical (anti-ABC) warfare 
systems; logistic support and mobility; and the 
entire range of modern battlefield support 
systems. Beyond acquiring such weapons and 
equipment, training the armed forces in the 
use and maintenance of technologically ad- 
vanced weapon systems and equipment is a 
problem of major proportions in a technolo- 
gically unsophisticated society. Equally, if not 
more important, basic issues of present and 
future “threat” environments have to be re- 
solved, and appropriate decisions on doctrine 
and strategy made, in order to establish priori- 
ties that will structure the defense moderniza- 
tion process. This is not to say that these prob- 
lems cannot be overcome, but that they are 
compiex, time-consuming, and riddled with 
potential for intense internal disputes. 


Defense Modernization 
and the Economy 


Defense modernization on the scale sought 
by the Chinese military hierarchy is not only a 
complex and multifaceted process that involves 
far more than simply updating weapons and 
equipment, it is rendered even more difficult 
by the current requirement to integrate the 
needs of the defense establishment into the 
overall objectives of the economic programs 
covered by the Four Modernizations rubric—a 
difficulty increased by the belt-tightening poli- 
cies that emerged from the Third Plenum of 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in Decem- 
ber 1978. Since that agonizing reappraisal, along 
with a basic shift in resource allocation, the 
defense sector of the economy has been called 
on to contribute more to civil production while 
many planned purchases of foreign technoi- 
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ogy. have been either suspended or canceled. 
This belt tightening will evidently extend beyond 
the scheduled 1979-81 readjustment program 
originally announced as the current leadership 
attempts to create a more viable foundation 
for the long-term outline program for the Four 
Modernizations.” As part of the readjustment 
policy, the modernization of national defense 
has been given the lowest priority in resource 
allocation,’ although the continued importa- 
tion of high technology precision machinery 
from the West and Japan will undoubtedly 


play a significant role in the defense sector of 


the economy. Defense expenditure trends estab- 
lished in 1972, which have permitted an aver- 
age annual growth rate of | to 2 percent, will 
continue to set a critical limitation on what 
defense equipment can be imported, while basic 
weaknesses in the economy will have to be 


corrected before any extensive reallocation of 


resources to defense will occur.” 

This decision has a significant impact on 
China’s continuing search for a modernization 
strategy that will ultimately provide Beijing* with 
a viable, self-sustaining (self-reliant) defense 
economy. The abrupt break with the U.S.S.R. 
in 1960 and the resultant chaos in the defense 
industries warned the Chinese against creat- 
ing a replica of their initial reliance on the 
Soviet Union. Simply accepting production 
facilities without integrating the technologies 
related to weapon system and equipment de- 
sign into the infrastructure of research, de- 
velopment, test and evaluation (RDT&E) that 
must underlie viable defense industries is not 
acceptable to the current leadership. The goal 
established for defense industries fits with pol- 
icies set in the 1950s, but the lack of success in 
creating a viable defense industrial base and its 
RDT&E infrastructure after the break with the 
U.S.S.R. has led to vast gaps between China 
and its current and potential adversaries. The 
cost involved in the time and resources neces- 


*Throughout this analysis, Chinese will be transliterated using 
the official pinyin romanization system. Peking thus becomes Beijing. 


sary to close these gaps is formidable, and the 
relative priority given to defense modernization 
pushes the modernization of the PLA even 
farther into the distance. In one sense, the 
delay created by the present priority structure 
may serve the Chinese armed forces well. Deci- 
sions made now are critical, and if the direct 
modernization of the defense industries has 
been slowed down for a few years, then the 
evaluation of available foreign technologies 
can occur without the pressure created by the 
need to make early decisions. Similarly, given 
greater time in which to develop a set of priori- 
ties, then the increasing pool of technologically 
and scientifically trained personnel to be cre- 
ated by the new educational policies will pro- 
vide the defense establishment with a stronger 
human resource base to draw on. 

This stringing out of defense modernization 
is feasible, however, only if the Chinese per- 
ceive that they can rely on their current force 
structure to supply the necessary military sup- 
port for their national security policies. 


The Chinese Threat Environment 


Since the early 1970s, Chinese analyses of 
the international system and global politics have 
laid the major threat to Chinese security at the 
door of the Soviet Union. Since that time, Beijing 
has followed a basic policy of aligning China 
with the Western powers and Japan in an 
attempt to counter both the military and dip- 
lomatic strategies of Moscow—as these strate- 
gies are understood in Beijing. With this basic 
policy of realignment, perhaps as early as 1972, 
Chinese fear of the Soviet threat to its security 
has evidently been reduced. With the excep- 
tion of worst-possible-case scenarios that came 
from the military-industrial complex during 
the defense modernization debate of 1976-78, 
the Soviet threat has been analyzed publicly as 
a long-term problem, and the degree of threat 
to China has been viewed as as much a function 
of the willingness of the Western alliance and 
Japan to counter Soviet military strategy as it is 





a function of any particular efforts by Beijing 
to improve China’s military capabilities. As 
Jonathan Pollack has suggested,” the fact that 
Chinese defense expenditures grew only very 
slowly between 1972 and 1977, even though 
industrial capacity increased by more than 
one-half, would indicate a far less foreboding 
perception of the Soviet military threat than 
Beijing’s pronouncements of the dangers of 
Soviet hegemonism would lead the casual 
observer to conclude. Even the recent test of 
China’s intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
launchers cannot be viewed as an indicator of 
any heightened threat perception, for the ICBM 
program has been under way since the late 
1960s, and it is quite unlikely that China can 
begin a rapid production and deployment of 
these systems in the near future. 

Not only do Chinese public analyses view 
the Soviet threat as a long-term problem rather 
than an immediate threat, there is also the 
question of what kind of threat the Chinese 
anticipate. Again, in spite of the arguments 
presented in the latter stages of the defense 
debate, there is no evidence in the public anal- 
yses presented in the last two years that a Russian 
blitzkrieg across the Sino-Soviet and Mongolian 
borders is of major concern to Beijing. Cer- 
tainly the degree of concern was insufficient to 
deter a three-week incursion by the PLA into 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV), a Soviet 
client. Rather, by 1978 and continuing today, 
public analyses focus on the alleged attempt by 
the U.S.S.R. to outflank the West, cut off sup- 
plies of energy and raw materials to Western 
Europe, the United States, and Japan, and 
strategically isolate the Western alliance. 

Referring to the grand design underlying 
Soviet political-military strategy, a recent 
Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily) analysis argues 
that while 75 percent of all Soviet forces are 
deployed to threaten Europe, since the middle 
1970s “the Soviets have been carrying out fren- 
zied expansion at an extremely rapid pace on 
the fringe of Europe, Africa, and the Middle 
East.”’ The analysis concludes that if this Soviet 
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strategy should succeed and the U.S.S.R. gain 
control of the Middle East, Persian Gulf, South- 
east Asia, and the Malacca Strait, then the 
global political-military strategy of the U.S.S.R. 
would be essentially completed. Xinhua (New 
China News Agency), a few days earlier, had 
presented the same analysis, concluding that if 
the U.S.S.R. is successful in gaining control of 
the Persian Gulf oil resources, it would reduce 
“Western Europe, Japan, and even the United 
States to a state more dead than alive.”* What 
is usually unspoken, however, is that this same 
strategy, if successful, would in effect also iso- 
late China and render impotent Beijing’s new 
strategic alignment with the West and Japan. 
Constant urging by Beijing that the Western 
alliance and the Third World assume their 
responsibilities and actively resist the U.S.S.R. 
clearly serves China’s interests as much as it 
does those China is urging on to stronger action. 
It may well be that China’s belated invasion of 
Vietnam was designed not only to “teach Hanoi 
a lesson” but also to demonstrate that China 
was willing, wherever possible, to play its part 
in the tit-for-tat struggle Beijing is urging on 
the rest of the world. 

According to the Chinese the primary Soviet 
threat is directed at Europe, with Asia provid- 
ing only the second long-term priority in Soviet 
objectives. But, they insist, the military situation 
in both Europe and Asia is “stalemated,” thus 
the U.S.S.R. is now seeking to “clear the stra- 
tegic passageway from Central Asia southward 
to the Indian Ocean so as to encircle Europe 
from the west, threaten East Asia in the east 
and gradually complete the strategic deploy- 
ment for seeking world hegemony.” The 
movement southward into the Persian Gulf/ 
Indian Ocean area is seen as linking the 
outflanking of Western Europe with Soviet 
moves into the “heart of Asia and the Pacific.” 
Beijing argues that Soviet emphasis on its 
European strategy remains, but the “geopolitical 
concept of Europe” now includes not only 
Europe but also North Africa, the Middle East, 
and the Persian Gulf.'° 
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Clearly, these essays and many others written 
after the April 1978 coup in Afghanistan were 
designed to express Chinese concern over Soviet 
intentions beyond the immediate events in 
Kabul. They also expressed Chinese convic- 
tions that while the U.S.S.R. must be opposed, 
there was little militarily that Beijing could do. 
It is this latter factor, the inability of the Chi- 
nese military establishment to inhibit Soviet 
global military strategy, that obviously leads 
the Chinese leadership and their mass media 
to insist that the danger from the U.S.S.R. is 
far greater for Europe, the United States, and 
Japan than it is for China."! 

In January of 1980 Renmin Ribao specifically 
reviewed Soviet military doctrine and strategy 
and declared that the U.S.S.R. was on the offen- 
sive and capable of projecting conventional 
military force on a global scale. Soviet basic 
military doctrine was said to be based on pre- 
emptive warfare while its strategic concerns 
were said to focus on developing a military 
capability to fight a war simultaneously on two 
fronts, Europe and Asia.'* The expansion of 
Soviet military capabilities in Asia was care- 
fully noted, especially the increasing size and 
war-fighting capability of the Russian Pacific 
Fleet, the deployment of SS-20s, and Soviet 
access to air and naval facilities in Cam Ranh 
Bay, Da Nang, Ho Chi Minh City, and Hai- 
phong. Reference was also made to a new Soviet 
“command organ” in the “Far East war thea- 
ter,” but no specific reference was made to 
Soviet deployments along the Sino-Soviet bor- 
der and in the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(MPR). In keeping with standard Chinese prac- 
tice, the increasing military capabilities of the 
U.S.S.R.’s Asian deployments were seen as being 
directed primarily at Japan and the United 
States. The essay draws two conclusions: that 
the tactical situations in Europe and Asia are 
stalemated, which led to a major Soviet strate- 
gic thrust south from Central Asia designed to 
link Soviet military capabilities in Europe with 
its forces in Asia, but that even though Russian 
military capabilities in both Asia and Europe 


were increasing, it would be a mistake to over- 
estimate Soviet military strength.'* 

It is this latter conclusion that merits further 
analysis, given the rather gloomy description 
of Soviet military strategy and force deploy- 
ments that occupy much of Beijing’s commen- 
taries on Moscow’s plans for the future. Re- 
viewing the U.S.S.R.’s “southward push” in 
1978, Xinhua viewed the coup in Kabul, the 
Soviet Union’s search for military bases at the 
mouth of the Red Sea, the inclusion of the 
SRV in the Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance (CMEA), the Russo-Vietnamese treaty 
of November 1978, the use of SRV military 
facilities by Soviet forces, and the expansion of 
the Soviet Pacific Fleet as momentary gains 
obtained “at a high price.” The Xinhua report 
argued that Soviet behavior served only to 
highlight its aggression and to warn the world 
of its ultimate strategic objectives.'* Renmin 
Ribao, in its 1978 review of Soviet strategy in 
Asia, concluded that the U.S.S.R. did not have 
the capacity to achieve its objectives, arguing 
that Vietnam’s admission to CMEA, pressure 
on Warsaw Pact members to increase their 
military spending and provide Vietnam with 
greater assistance, and the use of Warsaw Pact 
military personnel in Africa are all indicators 
“of the fact that its [the U.S.S.R.’s] capacity 
falls far short of its ambitions.”'° In November 
1979, Hongqi (Red Flag) argued in the same 
vein that even though the factors leading to 
war were increasing, a third world war could 
still be deferred. There was a growing awareness 
of the worldwide threat presented by the 
U.S.S.R., and internal economic and political 
problems still plagued the Soviet Union. The 
fact that Moscow was forced to rely increas- 
ingly on non-Russian forces and facilities indi- 
cated that the Soviets did not have the military 
and economic capability to realize its ambitions: 
“Inshort, their strategic deployments for starting 
a war have not been completed and difficulties 
are increasing.”'® Analyzing the 1979 expan- 
sion of the Soviet fleet in the Pacific, Beijing 
domestic radio concluded that the result of 





this expansion was basically favorable to China. 
Summarizing the activities of the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand, the broadcast argued that “The devel- 
opment of the situation in the past year shows 
that Soviet military expansion in the Pacific 
region has not only aggravated the U.S.-Soviet 
confrontation but also activated the antihegem- 
onist forces in the Asian and Pacific region.” '” 

Beijing’s public response to the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan was initially somewhat more 
alarmist than its end-of-the-year analyses had 
been a week or so before the incursion. Com- 
mentators stressed the danger of the south- 
ward strategy of the U.S.S.R., defining Soviet 
actions as “a major change in the world situa- 
tion.”'* China’s public response, nonetheless, 
also pointed to the political cost paid by the 
U.S.S.R. for its intrusion into Kabul’s factional 
politics. Xinhua called for unity in opposition 
to the U.S.S.R. and argued that “The vehe- 
ment worldwide reaction against it [the U.S.S.R.] 
in the past five weeks is actually a manifesta- 
tion of this unity. Such reaction and unity have 
surprised the Soviets who are made to pay for 


tee cman 
their miscalculations.”'? By the summer of 


1980, Chinese radio and press analyses had 
essentially returned to the more hopeful note 
sounded in the end-of-the-year reports of 1978 
and 1979. The Soviet movement into Afghan- 
istan was viewed as almost a positive event 
because it had, in Beijing’s public view, alerted 
the world to the real danger presented by the 
U.S.S.R. and verified in the clearest possible 
manner Chinese interpretations of Soviet global 
objectives. Renmin Ribao stated that the 
“100,000-strong Soviet occupation army is being 
beaten everywhere and taxed to exhaustion.” 
In Kampuchea the Vietnamese forces were 
facing a similar fate, and “Having shown clearly 
their features as hegemonists, the Soviet Union 
and the Vietnamese authorities have met with 
powerful international condemnation and are 
almost completely isolated. Domesucally they 
are faced with great difficulties and have aroused 
opposition from their people.”?° Warning was 
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given, however, not to be fooled by a “peace 
offensive” and “false détente.” If Soviet and 
Vietnamese achievements are accepted as a 
fait accompli, then “the Soviet Union will com- 
plete its global strategic deployment and the 
Western countries will then be in an awkward 
predicament.”*! 

Very clearly, the Chinese seek publicly to 
minimize the particular threat the U.S.S.R. 
presents to China, choosing to emphasize the 
threat Soviet strategy presents to Western 
Europe, the United States, and Japan. Even in 
its analyses of Soviet military strategy in Asia, 
Beijing underplays the potential threat to China 
and stresses instead the threat the U.S.S.R. is 
now presenting to the forward deployed forces 
of the United States and to Japan’s sea lanes 
and territorial integrity. Noting that the stra- 
tegic geography of the West Pacific is not favor- 
able to the Soviet fleet because it is subject to 
blockade in Japan’s Tsushima, Tsugaru, and 
Soya Straits, Chinese commentators have 
stressed that the northern islands of Japan 
claimed and occupied by the U.S.S.R. are being 
turned into military bases and that the Soviets 
have linked these bases to Vladivostok “to form 
a huge military base network in the Far East.”** 
China publicly argues: 

Some people point out that this [Soviet global 

strategy] is intended to encircle China. Of course, 

the Kremlin has China in mind in pushing expan- 
sionism in Asia. But its more important objective 
is to expand its sphere of influence and rid the 
continent of the United States, its chief oppo- 
nent, thereby threatening [the] peace and secu- 
rity of Japan and other Asian nations in particu- 
lar. It is indeed short-sighted and dangerous to 
overlook this.”* 
Chinese sensitivity to charges that their analy- 
ses are primarily self-serving and do not reflect 
the leadership’s perception of the Soviet threat 
are demonstrated by this comment, but it does 
not answer the basic question: To what extent 
do Chinese pronouncements, whether through 
the mass media, in public speeches, or through 
interviews given by members of the Chinese 
leadership to foreign press representatives, 
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reflect actual threat perception? A partial 
answer, or at least an indicator, may be found 
in reviewing Chinese statements that reflect 
issues of military doctrine and strategy. 


Military Doctrine and Strategy 


Military force structures of the size and com- 
plexity developed by the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) are not created accidentally. Force 
structures emerge based on the interaction of 
a number of variables. Three critical variables 
are: the perceived threat(s) to be countered 
and the military objectives sought; the resources 
and industrial capabilities available and allo- 
cated to national defense; and the doctrine 
and strategy developed to counter the threat(s) 
with the current and anticipated force struc- 
ture. At any given time no single one of these 
factors may be dominant. The force structure 
that emerges is a result of the interplay of all 
three factors. 

The force structure in existence at the time 

of the 1976-78 defense debate was largely a 
function of Lin Biao’s attempt to build a mod- 
ern defense establishment, but one built within 
doctrinal, strategic, economic, and industrial 
constraints that had severely restricted the sub- 
stance of the force. It should be recalled, for 
example, that between 1959 and 1971, the 
primary threat to China shifted from the United 
States to the U.S.S.R. Such a shift radically 
changed the kind of threats faced by the PRC 
and, therefore, the kind of force structure 
necessary to meet the threat. Similarly, while 
Chinese weapon systems and equipment 
changed little from designs of the 1940s and 
1950s, the weapons and equipment of their 
primary adversaries not only changed but the 
battlefield environment changed as a function 
of modern military technology. The debate of 
1976-78 demonstrated how sensitive the Chi- 
nese military-industrial establishment is to these 
changes and their implications for the PLA’s 
war-fighting capabilities. 


The general purpose forces inherited and 
developed by Lin Biao enabled China to adopt 
a dual strategy of local force projection and a 
classic Maoist people’s war to underpin Chi- 
na’s basic military doctrine of deterrence. Two 
“traditions” were brought into play. On the 
one hand there was the successful conduct of 
Mao’s people’s war strategy in the 1930s and 
1940s and the shift to conventional warfare in 
1948; on the other there was the bitter experi- 
ence of the Korean War. In Korea, Chinese 
forces experienced for the first time modern 
warfare as it is fought by rich and technologically 
advanced societies. The dual concepts of mobil- 
ity and lethality in a force structure were 
impressed on the Chinese by the failure of 
Peng Dehuai’s forces to destroy the United 
States 8th Army in January-March 1951 and 
the number of dead and wounded this failure 
cost them. 

The lessons learned during and from the 
Korean War battlefields were undoubted1y crit- 
ical in the decisions that led to the intensive 
modernization of the PLA and the develop- 
ment of China’s defense industries in the years 
following the war. The economic cost of a 
doctrine, strategy, and force structure mod- 
eled on the Soviet armed forces, and Mao’s 
objection to the strategies pursued to employ 
this force structure, led to the first major defense 
modernization debates of 1955 and 1959. Of 
the two traditions—people’s war and the 
Korean War—Peng Dehuai and those who 
supported him chose to emphasize the latter. 
When Lin Biao took command, he was charged 
with creating a strategy and force structure 
more compatible with the views of Mao Zedong 
and with modernizing this force structure within 
a limited, but not niggardly, budget. In this he 
was remarkably successful. 

By the late 1960s, however, the weaknesses 
of China’s R&D base and defense industries 
were having their effect. China’s adversaries 
were rapidly developing their military tech- 
nology, and it was clearly questionable whether 
size could continue to substitute for mobility 





and lethality. With the death of Mao, a debate 
over the modernization of China’s armed forces 
burst into the open once more, although there 


were indications in the spring and summer of 


1971, and with the purge of Deng Xiaoping in 
1976, that a conflict over the resources to be 
allocated to the defense establishment remained 
an issue. With Mao’s death, however, basic 
issues of doctrine, strategy, and resource allo- 
cation could be debated without being totally 
restrained by the theology of a people’s war. 

In terms of weapon platforms, weapon sys- 
tems, and equipment at both the conventional 
and nuclear level, the military establishment, 
including the R&D and industrial facilities, 
made itself clear. In their view, the equipment 
and weapons of the PLA were woefully inade- 
quate. Capping the demand for hardware mod- 
ernization were demands that the PLA had 
also to modernize its methods of war fighting 
—those methods which had served it so well in 
the 1930s and 1940s were no longer effective 
against its contemporary adversaries. So, too, 
had China changed, and whereas it was once 
feasible to disregard the cities and gain the 
strategic and tactical flexibility of operating in 
China’s vast hinterland, it became important 
to defend cities as centers of politics and indus- 
trial production. The new clarion cry was to be 
able to fight a “people’s war under modern 
conditions,” and the new PLA was to be a 
“tiger with wings.” 

The external impact of the internal debate 
was bolstered by Chinese officials visiting the 
factories of West European arms manufactur- 
ers, air shows, and exhibitions of weapons and 
equipment designed to show the world the 
latest in commercially available military technol- 
ogy. To the outside world, China often seemed 


on the verge of another massive program of 


defense technology imports, similar to the 
period 1953-60. Nothing like this occurred. 
The Hot, Milan, Crotale, and other precision- 
guided munitions (PGMs) remained in the man- 
ufacturers’ inventories along with their pro- 
duction technology. The Harrier V/STOL, 
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the Mirage 2000, the Leopard tank, and many 
other weapon platforms viewed by the Chi- 
nese have yet to be purchased, and their expen- 
sive production technologies remain unlicensed 
to China. It is against this somewhat confusing 
background that an analysis of China’s cur- 
rent view of its doctrine, strategy, and force 
structure has to take place. The interests and 
desires of the Chinese defense establishment 
were overtly stated from 1976 through 1978, 
but little of this desire was satisfied from 1978 
through 1980. Why? Cost—the defense bur- 
den assumed by the Chinese economy—is obvi- 
ously very important, but cost alone does not 
provide a very complete answer. Doctrine and 
strategy in the face of severe economic con- 
straints and in the context of a particular per- 
ception of China’s security needs can provide 
a more complete response. 

It is quite evident that the current Chinese 
leadership has publicly adopted the view that 
there is no immediate or short-term threat of 
major proportions to the territorial integrity 
of the PRC. It views its overall national secu- 
rity policy, based upon Beijing's realignment 
of its strategic relationship to the West and 
Japan, as offsetting the military superiority of 
the U.S.S.R. Such an evaluation of China’s 
national security environment was reflected in 
a major review of China’s defense moderniza- 
tion program published in 1979. This review 
to China’s defense policy by the minister of 
national defense, Xu Xiangqian, had to consti- 
tute the dominant view of the Chinese leader- 
ship, although not necessarily that of all the 
senior members of the defense establishment. 
It was acarefully constructed analysis, describ- 
ing a wide range of defense modernization 
issues and the response the leadership was 
making to these issues.*' Asserting that defense 
modernization “is a task of major strategic sig- 
nificance,”*” Xu then proceeded to place defense 
modernization in precisely the same context 
that Beijing’s public analyses of China’s national 
security established by stating that it “will greatly 
add to the forces combating hegemonism and 
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defending world peace . . .”*° China’s defense 
modernization was placed in a collective con- 
text, emphasizing its contribution to resisting 
the U.S.S.R. rather than any unique aspects 
the Chinese contribution might have. Xu’s next 


major point was to place the modernization of 
national defense into the current structure of 


economic priorities, reasserting China’s policy 
that defense modernization has to be preceded 
by the overall development of the national 
economy, adding that “blindly pursuing large- 
scale high speed development in building 
national defense will invariably and seriously 
hinder the development of the national econ- 
omy and harm the base of the defense in- 
dustry.”?? 

Accordingly, the modernization of national 
defense has to occur within a particular defense 
strategy, and the modernization of weapons 
and equipment will be ineffective unless the 
PLA leadership creates an officer corps and 
manpower base capable of developing and 
applying strategy and tactics relevant to mod- 
ern warfare. Xu was quite open about the PLA’s 
many weaknesses, restating the positions voiced 
in many end-of-the-year training reports from 
the military regions (MRs) that the PLA must 
plan to fight with the weapons and equipment 
currently in its inventory. Xu observes 

If we treat and command a modern war in the 
way we commanded war during the 1930s and 


1940s, we are bound to meet with a big rebuff 


and suffer serious defeat. We have seen many 

incidents in the history of war in which an army 

was defeated, not because its weapons were poor, 

but because its commander had backward mili- 

tary thinking and directed operations in the wrong 

way.” 

Xu argued that in the modernization of the 
armed forces, education and training are the 
“central task,” for “the target of the attack, the 
scale of war and even the method of fighting 
are new to us.”*” The PLA, according to Xu 
and perhaps reflecting the recent campaign in 
Vietnam, “cannot meet the demands of mod- 
ern war. There are many questions concern- 
ing the use of modern weapons, the organiza- 


tion of joint operations and bringing the various 
armed forces in full play.”*° Perhaps to com- 
pensate for the strong indications that the PLA 
will not be receiving any modern military 
technology for quite a while, Xu chose to empha- 
size the weakness of the PLA in conducting 
a campaign on the modern battlefield rather 
than the weaknesses of weapons and equip- 
ment. This should not be underemphasized, 
though, for modern military technology is com- 
plex, often difficult to maintain, and requires 
extensive training and preparation before it 
can be used to its fullest extent. The Chinese 
armed forces are in no way prepared to deploy 
these modern technologies, and the issues of 
educational levels, familiarity with the technol- 
ogies, and fighting and conducting a campaign 
on a modern battlefield are major issues to be 
addressed. 

The issue of weaponry and equipment as- 
sumes an almost secondary position in Xu’s 
analysis, but he states that the weapons to be 
acquired will be selected to complement Chi- 
na’s basic military doctrine of deterrence and 
the strategies adopted to support the doctrine.*! 
Perhaps to warn the military establishment 
against demanding too much, Xu states that 
the weapons developed by the U.S.S.R. were to 
support the Soviet policy of a “strategic offen- 
sive,” whereas Chinese weapons were to sup- 
port a defensive strategy. Because the strategy 
of the Chinese is different from that of the 
U.S.S.R., so its weapons will be different. In 
the balance between conventional and nuclear 
weapons, conventional weapons will be empha- 
sized. When contemplating investment in 
“existing” and “new-type” weapons, China will 
first “improve existing weaponry and increase 
its battle efficiency,” while at the same time it 
will “strive to develop scientific research in 
national defense so this research can antici- 
pate the defense industry.”** In spite of state- 
ments indicating support for reequipping the 
PLA “in a considerable short period, Xu’s 
emphasis is placed on future developments in 
the defense industry and on China’s need both 





to design and manufacture its own weapons. 
This statement, which is repeated, seems to be 
a signal to the defense establishment not to 
anticipate major advances in its weapons and 
equipment through a massive technology trans- 
fer from Western defense industries in a man- 
ner similar to the importation of Soviet mili- 
tary technology between 1953 and 1960. 

The emphasis on the need both to design 
and manufacture weapons reflects an awareness 
that without indigenous design capabilities, Chi- 
na’s future weapons, if they rely solely on the 
importation of foreign production technolo- 
gy, may stagnate around designs and technolo- 
gies of the 1970s as they have around designs 
and technologies of the 1950s. In the long run, 
developing the capability to design weapons as 
well as their production technology is far more 
critical than simply the ability to run foreign 
production lines. Given China’s experience with 
reverse-engineering Soviet weapons and equip- 
ment, it is quite likely that this lesson was learned 
the hard way. No doubt there are many in the 
defense establishment who, although appre- 
ciative of the basic strength involved in adopting 
the policy presented by Xu, question whether 
the PLA has the time to devote to this long-run 
approach to weapons acquisition. 

Xu was not specific about the kinds of weapons 
the Chinese would develop, beyond observing 
that these weapons must be developed “in a 
planned way”*’ and must fit two major char- 
acteristics of China’s defense problems. The 
threat to China’s security comes from adver- 
saries widely separated by China’s distant bor- 
ders. These adversaries vary in their capabilities, 
and the potential combat areas vary in their 
geography and climate—no doubt referring 
to the Soviet and Vietnamese border areas. 
Thus, Xu concludes: “The armed forces in 
different areas have different combat tasks 
and different targets of attack. We must design 
and manufacture weapons useful in different 
conditions.”** National defense strategy must, 
Xu argues, take into account the varying com- 
bat tasks faced by the forces deployed against 
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two distinctly different battlefield environ- 
ments.°*° Weapons, equipment, force structure, 
and training in preparation for combat against 
the highly mechanized tank and artillery-heavy 
Soviet forces on the plains, deserts, and moun- 
tains of northern China will be quite different 
from fighting in the mountainous jungles of 
northern Vietnam and southwest China. Air 
force requirements will also differ, given the 
capabilities of Soviet Frontal Aviation in the 
north and the more limited, but still compe- 
tent, air forces of the SRV. There seems to bea 
distinct warning from the minister of national 
defense that there can be no monolithic plan 
for the modernization of the PLA and that the 
nature of the Soviet military threat should not 
dominate force structure and training require- 
ments—a warning no doubt recalled after the 
ambiguous military results of the PLA’s cam- 
paign in Vietnam. 

Inevitably, the particular war-fighting strat- 
egy in which the transition to a more modern- 
ized PLA was to occur was described by Xu asa 
people’s war. Nonetheless, it must be noted 
that since winning the civil war, all combat 
operations undertaken by the PLA in support 
of China’s security policies have taken place 
outside the commonly accepted political bor- 
ders of the PRC. Granted, force projection has 
been carefully limited and controlled, but, given 
a choice, the strategy chosen has involved 
deploying Chinese forces outside the political 
boundaries of the PRC, in Korea, India, and 
Vietnam. The PLA, although trained and indoc- 
trinated in the principles of Maoist people's 
war, has in fact not fought such a war since 
1947-48. This is not to say that a people’s war 
has not been the foundation of China’s basic 
military doctrine of deterrence but rather to 
suggest that any basic military doctrine will 
involve a number of deployment and war- 
fighting strategies that will vary according to 
the nature of the perceived military threat and 
the capabilities of one’s own forces. To deter a 
superpower adversary from seriously contem- 
plating the choice of seizing and holding large 
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segments of Chinese territory, the capability 
to fight a people’s war constitutes a major deter- 
rent. But as the force structure of the PLA 
became a more flexible military instrument, so 
a number of strategies designed to meet a 
variety of threats and to support a greater 
number of policy options became plausible. 
Thus intensive PLA activity in the northern 
part of Vietnam and southwest China between 
1964 and 1966 as China prepared and improved 
air defense, logistic, and support facilities was 
in sharp contrast to the lack of preparation 
prior to Chinese forces’ crossing the Yalu River 
in 1950. In the years 1964-66, the Chinese 
were building roads, strengthening bridges, 
constructing support facilities, and making 
preparations for a coordinated air defense sys- 
tem with the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV). Such efforts obviously enabled the Chi- 
nese to give more effective support to the DRV, 
but these same preparations would have served 
Chinese units equally well if the decision had 
been made to deploy extensive combat forces 
into the U.S.-Vietnamese conflict.*° Of course, 
such preparations were not possible in 1950, 
but if Beijing was contemplating heavy PLA 
involvement in the Indochina War, then it was 
prepared to deploy those forces with a compe- 
tent air defense and logistic support system. 
It is quite possible that the actions taken in 
1964-66 reflect the lessons learned from the 
Korean experience. 

In this context, Xu’s comments on a people's 
war take on a more realistic note. He talks 
of the necessity to study foreign wars and the 
evolution of military thinking and “seriously 
sum up our army’s experience . . . In particu- 
lar, we must seriously and actively study the 
enemy, take the actual condition of the enemy 
and ourselves into consideration and find 
out the laws for directing a people’s war under 
present-day conditions.”*’ Given the content 
of the military modernization debate of 1976-78 
and the claimed rejection of a people’s war as it 
was fought in the 1930s and 1940s, the con- 
ceptualization of a people’s war under mod- 


ern conditions requires a review of what such a 
war-fighting strategy may mean to the current 
Chinese military leadership, most of whom 
fought in the wars with the Kuomintang (KMT) 
and the Japanese. First, as noted above, as a 
fall-back position the principles of a people’s 
war are clearly applicable today. The real 
dilemma for Chinese military planners, how- 
ever, is that neither the Soviets nor the Viet- 
namese either collectively or individually, con- 
template conquering and occupying China. 
Soviet forces deployed in Central Asia and the 
Far East do not have the capability to occupy 
and hold vast tracts of Chinese territory—a 
military fact the Chinese themselves refer to 
constantly. Put simply, what happens if the 
Chinese hold a people’s war and nobody comes? 

The most immediate and serious threat to 
China remains the Soviet deployment along 
the border, especially across from north China 
and around Manchuria. The current Chinese 
force deployment indicates that if the U.S.S.R. 
were to resort to a punitive attack with no 
intention of moving as far south as Shenyang, 
then Chinese forces do not have the capability 
to prevent a Soviet occupation, probably tem- 
porary, of northern Manchuria down to Harbin, 
for example. Resorting to strategic warfare 
would be disastrous. Thus it would be advan- 
tageous to the Chinese to present a deterrent 
capability based on conventional forces to pre- 
vent a limited Soviet incursion. Xu’s analysis 
does not enter into any specifics of future Chi- 
nese strategy, but there are commentaries by 
other Chinese military officials that do offer 
some clues to the Chinese border defense 
strategy. 

Wu Xiuquan, a deputy chief of staff, in con- 
versations with a French military delegation 
led by General André Marty, observed that in 
the event of a Soviet attack the Chinese would 
not attempt to defend the entire border. “We 
have chosen to defend a certain number of key 
points along the border and inside the coun- 
try. We would use our mobile warfare to draw 
enemy forces onto battlefields of our own choos- 





ing.”** In another conversation, this time with 
Japanese journalists in Beijing, Wucommented 
that China would not start the war, implying 
that this was because the PLA’s arms and equip- 
ment were ten years behind those of the Soviet 
forces. He did, however, offer the opinion 
that the main threat to China came from Soviet 
ground and air forces; therefore, the modern- 
ization of the PLA’s ground and air forces 
would be emphasized rather than strategic 
weapons.”” In both conversations, though, Wu 
Xiuquan emphasized that a people’s war would 
constitute China’s primary strategy in oppos- 
ing the U.S.S.R. These and other conversa- 
tions with senior Chinese military officials lead 
to the conclusion that current Chinese military 
planning is directed at creating an appropri- 
ate “mix” between a strategy of people’s war 
and more conventional war-fighting strategies 
where the objective is to destroy the adver- 
sary’s capability to continue the war. 


People’s War under 
Modern Conditions 


It must be recalled that the PLA does not 
claim to be a modern force and that the “new” 
strategy being discussed is not, in fact, new. It 
is a continuation of an approach to war fight- 
ing that was adopted by Lin Biao when he was 
charged with redesigning the PLA after the 
conflict with those in the military establishment 
who, after the Korean War, were seeking to 
model the PLA on the Soviet armed forces. 
What the PLA lacked then and lacks now toa 
far greater degree are the weapons and equip- 
ment necessary to conduct successful military 
operations on a modern battlefield. Peng 
Dehuai’s solution had been to model the PLA 
on the Soviet armed forces. Lin’s approach 
was to adapt the PLA’s past war-fighting strat- 
egies to an anticipated but slow modernization 
of the force structure. The, question then, as 
now, was how to fight with the current inven- 
tory and at the same time plan for the exten- 
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sive deployment of modern weapons through- 
out the service arms and branches of the PLA. 
Lin chose to reemphasize the traditional force 
structure of the PLA with its division into the 
main forces, local forces, and the Primary 
Armed Militia—which we shall refer to as the 
militia. Main force units consisted of the bulk 
of the PLA’s “heavy” ground force divisions 
and most of the air and naval forces. These 
forces formed the strategic maneuvering ele- 
ments of the PLA and were to bear the brunt 
of containing and then destroying invading 
enemy forces. If the enemy forces could not be 
contained, then the main force units would 
move away until conditions favorable for a 
counterattack were created. 

The second component of the armed forces, 
the regional or “local” forces, were composed 
of relatively “light,” independent ground force 
divisions and regiments. Their primary com- 
bat role was to stay in the local area and con- 
duct irregular and guerrilla warfare designed 
to attrit the adversary and weaken his ability to 
conduct combat operations. In this role they 
were assisted by the Primary Armed Militia. 
This relationship between the regional forces 
and the militia was formalized by making the 
regional forces responsible for the training of 
the militia in peacetime. An additional role of 
the regional forces and the militia was to replen- 
ish the main forces and regional forces when 
either battlefield attrition or the need to expand 
combat operations made replacement or en- 
hancement necessary. 

This basic design, discussed here in a rather 
oversimplified fashion, has been the primary 
organizational principle of the PLA since the 
late 1930s. Lin adjusted the principle to apply 
to a more modernized PLA, but its principles 
remained fixed, for they could support a vari- 
ety of strategies, including local force projec- 
tion. The Chinese insist that the same organiza- 
tional concept can be used with great effective- 
ness today in a defensive war against the Soviet 
Union. Since the decision has been made to re- 
equip the PLA only slowly, the development of 
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battlefield tactics to support a modern people’s 
war becomes very important, and the applica- 
tion of the three-layered force structure to the 
overall strategy needs to be reviewed. One of 
the earliest detailed discussions of the “new” 
approach to people’s war was presented by 
Nie Rongzhen in his speech to the National 
Militia Conference in August 1978.*° The speech 
is of special interest because Nie has been closely 
associated with military R&D and was for many 
years the director of the National Defense Sci- 
entificand Technological Commission (NDSTC), 
therefore placing him squarely in the “mod- 
ernizers” camp. Perhaps equally important, 
the militia are symbolic of Mao’s mass mobili- 
zation concepts, which are at the core of the 
principles of people’s war. By outlining the 
role of the militia in a people’s war under 
modern conditions, Nie has to look at the entire 
strategy and structure of the people’s war. Final- 
ly, the outline presented by Nie has remained 
intact over the last two years, indicating that by 
the time he presented his views the war-fighting 
strategy of the PLA had been established. 

Nie makes no bones about the source of the 
threat to China. He states that the U.S.S.R. “is 
bent on subjugating China. . . . It is our most 
dangerous enemy.’ He realistically describes 
Soviet strategy as being based on a sudden 
attack armed with both technologically advanced 
conventional and nuclear weapons. Using their 
tactics of combined arms warfare, the U.S.S.R. 
will “attack and penetrate deeply,” using large 
numbers of tanks and mechanized forces in 
coordination with air attacks, airborne assaults, 
and naval forces. The scale and attrition 
associated with such an assault will be much 
greater than any China has faced in the past,” 
and when such a war begins, China’s forces 
will have to be deployed quickly to blunt the 
attack and disrupt or crush it. The cost will be 
high, and a major function of the militia will be 
to replenish the regular forces of the PLA,** 
presumably both the main and regional forces. 
Nie’s description was grim but hardly under- 
stated. 


As Nie analyzes the role of the militia in this 
future war, it becomes evident that it will func- 
tion in the future pretty much as it has in the 
past. The militia will conduct guerrilla opera- 
tions behind Russian lines, where it will use its 
intimate knowledge of the local terrain to assist 
it in attacking and harassing communications 
centers, military installations, logistic support 
lines, etc. Its primary strategic function will be 
to assist the regional forces in the creation of 
conditions favorable for the main forces to 
“annihilate the enemy as they advance.”** The 
major point of weakness for the Soviet forces, 
Nie maintains, is their dependence on tanks 
and mechanized units for their rapid advance 
into China. He refers to the tank and mecha- 
nized units of the Soviet forces as their “tor- 
toise shells,” and “without their ‘tortoise shells’ 
they cannot do much. Our enemies fee! reas- 
sured by their modernization and mechanization. 
In fact, as men must eat, machines must ‘eat’ 
too.”*” Nie argues that as they advance into 
China’s territory, it will become increasingly 
difficult for the Soviets to keep their armored 
and mechanized forces supplied with parts, 
fuel, and ammunition against carefully organ- 
ized and aggressive guerrilla warfare. It is this 
action that will weaken the Soviet attack in 
preparation for its final destruction by the 
main forces. 

There is much in Nie’s speech that could 
simply be regarded as making the best out of a 
bad situation, but training reports from the 
military regions suggest that the PLA is follow- 
ing through on the basic concepts described by 
Nie and the weaknesses of the PLA analyzed 
by Xu Xianggian in 1979. The main and regional 
forces, according to these reports, are con- 
ducting exercises designed to correct the PLA’s 
weaknesses in combined arms operations, logis- 
tic support functions, battlefield communica- 
tions, and staff headquarters training. A report 
from the Lanzhou Military Region described 
what has to be acommon problem when it said 
that all of its officers had prior combat experi- 
ence, “But how to command a battle under 





modern conditions was a new subject for them 
to study.”*® All of the exercises reported con- 
tained the common theme of the need to 
improve the battlefield effectiveness of cur- 
rent weapons and equipment by developing 
battlefield tactics that will offset the advantages 
of the adversary. This same theme was repeated 
almost as often for the air and naval forces as it 
was for ground units. All of this may make the 
PLA a more competent battlefield force, but it 
does not make it a modern force. The selec- 
tion of a people’s war, even under so-called 
modern conditions, is a strategy of weakness 
rather than a strategy of strength. To this extent 
the role of the militia as defined by Nie 
Rongzhen is of interest. 

The history of the militia since 1950 has 
been spotty at best,*” but since 1978 increas- 
ing attention has been paid to its organization, 
weapons, and equipment, and its strategic and 
tactical role in people’s war. The Primary Armed 
Militia is reportedly in the process of being 
armed, equipped, and to some extent organ- 
ized as a replica of the regional forces, espe- 
cially in the north and in China’s larger cities. 
Urban militia units are increasingly reported 
as being armed and trained with antiaircraft 
artillery (AAA)** and a wide range of infantry 
weapons as well as being structured into com- 
munications, reconnaissance, anti-atomic, bio- 
logical, and chemical warfare units, and anti- 
tank units. Such an upgrading of the militia 
would make it a more competent force and 
thus more capable of fleshing out regional 
force units. With the militia, as with the regu- 
lar armed forces, the overall objective is to 
make it a more competent war-fighting force 
without a massive transfusion of technologically 
advanced equipment. 

If a people’s war under modern conditions 
is what it appears to be and is not a radical 
change from the military strategy adopted by 
Lin Biao, then China’s basic doctrine and strat- 
egy for deterring the U.S.S.R., and for de- 
fending against a Soviet attack should deter- 
rence fail have not changed. 
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China’s Deterrence Strategy 


To deter means to reduce the incentive to 
attack. The Chinese have included an estimate 
of the entire strategic environment of the 
U.S.S.R. in establishing their strategy of deter- 
rence and have concluded that the United States 
and its allies have currently stalemated any 
major military actions the Soviet Union may 
seek to make in the European or Asian thea- 
ters. The Middle East and Southwest Asia may 
yet remain a question in Beijing, but the basic 
strategic balance does not appear immediately 
threatening to China. The second major facet 
of a deterrence strategy, in addition to reduc- 
ing the incentive to attack, is to affect the adver- 
sary’s perception of the risks involved in not 
attacking.*” If the risk involved in not attacking 
is high, then the incentive to attack is corre- 
spondingly higher. Since China does not have 
the capability in its missile force to launch a 
disarming first strike on the U.S.S.R.’s strate- 
gic weapons, and Beijing’s conventional forces 
do not have the capability for a successful assault 
on the Soviet Union, then Soviet perceptions 
of the risk involved in not striking cannot be 
high. Possibly the small deployment of Chi- 
nese multiple-stage intermediate-range ballis- 
tic missiles (IRBMs), which give China a lim- 
ited capability to strike the western U.S.S.R., 
raises Soviet concern, but the deployment 
remains small, and ICBM deployment has yet 
to begin. 

At this juncture it is possible for a destabilizing 
interaction to occur between future Chinese 
nuclear weapons deployment and Soviet con- 
cern—that is, Soviet perception of the risk 
involved in not striking could increase. Chi- 
na’s public statements, which constantly reit- 
erate “no first use” pledges and emphasize 
that future strategic weapons deployments will 
remain small, may well be designed in part to 
lower Russian fears. Similarly, the official strat- 
egy of a people’s war under modern condi- 
tions and a policy of only slowly increasing the 
mobility and lethality of the Chinese armed forces 
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are clear indicators that the basic military strat- 
egy of the Chinese armed forces is defensive. 

The problem for Chinese planners in ana- 
lyzing their strategic relationship with the 
U.S.S.R. is to determine what level or thresh- 
old they can achieve without creating an incen- 
tive for the U.S.S.R. to consider seriously a 
preemptive attack at the conventional or nuclear 
level. I cannot state with any high level of 
confidence what the Chinese believe this level 
to be, nor can one know what this threshold is 
for Soviet planners. Indeed, whether the 
U.S.S.R. launches a conventional, nuclear, or 
mixed assault on China may have less to do 
with any perceived military balance than with 
other long-term Soviet objectives—one of 
which may be to avoid a strategic nuclear 
exchange or conventional conflict with China 
for as long as possible.”” 

Against this background, a people’s war under 
modern conditions continues to provide a 


rational basis for conventional deterrence of 


the U.S.S.R. It is a suitable strategy for the 
weapons and equipment currently deployed 
by the PLA, and it “fits” with the PLA’s past 
experience in defensive warfare against an 
adversary in China. The U.S.S.R.’s present 
problems in Afghanistan are almost certainly 


being seen in China as proof of the viability of 


their military logic. The primary and obvious 
weakness of the people’s war concept is that it 
does not provide China with the capability to 
conduct modern, highly intensive combat 
operations within a limited geographical area. 
This weakness leaves the Chinese border with 
the U.S.S.R. and Mongolia exposed to limited 
Soviet incursion designed not to conquer China 
but to influence its behavior. This weakness 
may well become a serious dilemma for the 
Chinese leadership. 

In February 1979, China decided that a lim- 
ited incursion into Vietnam would not result 
in a major Soviet strike into China. While mili- 
tary operations in Vietnam were under way, 
Deng Xiaoping was interviewed by the Japanese 
press and asked why he did not expect a Soviet 


attack on China in retaliation. Deng replied 
that China had made preparations for a possi- 
ble Soviet attack and was willing to take a rea- 
sonable risk. He emphasized that Chinese actions 
were known to be limited and that the fighting 
would not last long, therefore, he believed the 
risk of Soviet intervention was minimal.?! A 
little more than a year later, Deng admitted in 
another interview that the act of “touching the 
tiger’s arse” did cause considerable apprehen- 
sion among the Chinese leadership.”* In these 
interviews Deng demonstrates that the Chinese 
are extremely sensitive to the border and the 
use of military force in coercive diplomacy. 
Currently, a major factor in the credibility of 
China’s public commitment to Thailand rests 
on Beijing’s willingness to attack Vietnam in 
the face of Soviet deployments along China’s 
northern border. A second attack on Vietnam, 
however, may well push Soviet tolerance of 
Beijing’s coercion of Hanoi to its outer limits. 
No doubt those in China who determine Chi- 
na’s deterrent strategy against the SRV see 
Beijing’s official statements of support and 
warning as but part of the political pressures 
involved in coercive diplomacy, but Chinese 
defense planners have to prepare for combat 
operations in support of China’s regional secu- 
rity policies. If the Chinese leadership believes, 
as they evidently do, that the PLA’s military 
operations in Vietnam had not gone too well, 
even though the short-term political results 
were favorable,”*® then military operations 
against Soviet forces would almost certainly 
fare worse. Thus, in using military force as an 
instrument of coercive diplomacy, weapons 
and equipment capable of conducting a suc- 
cessful strategy of people’s war do not grant 
the capability required for successful military 
operations of limited scope and high intensity. 


Earuier it was suggested that 
force structures emerge as the result of the 
interaction of three major variables: the per- 
ceived threats to be countered and the military 





objectives sought; the resources available and 
allocated to defense; and the doctrine and strat- 
egy developed to employ the existing and antic- 
ipated force structure. Chinese analyses of their 
threat environment suggested that Beijing did 
not view the U.S.S.R. as a major short-term 
threat to China. A review of recent defense 
policy statements indicated that here, too, even 
though there was a perceived threat to China, it 
did not require a massive and expensive trans- 
fer of defense technology from the West to 
beef-up the PLA’s capability to defend against 
a major Soviet intrusion into Chinese territo- 
ry. More to the point, senior Chinese military 
officials agreed publicly that the PLA as well as 
the economy would be better served by a grad- 
ual and systematic integration of advanced mili- 
tary technology when and as the defense 
industries were capable of absorbing it and the 
armed forces were capable of deploying and 
maintaining this technology. A people’s war 
under modern conditions utilizing modified 
battlefield tactics and incorporating more 
advanced military technologies as they were 
introduced would provide a transitional defense 
strategy capable of contributing to the deter- 
rence of the U.S.S.R., especially when this strat- 
egy was compatible with a minimal nuclear 
deterrent. 

The dilemma for Chinese defense planning, 
however, comes not with devising a deterrence 
strategy and war-fighting capability designed 
to raise the cost to the U.S.S.R. of seizing and 
holding large areas of Chinese territory but 
with developing a force structure capable of 
deterring or defeating a far more limited incur- 
sion into China and of being used to support 
policies of coercive diplomacy. The Chinese 
have made coercive diplomacy a component 
of their national security policy, using it with 
varying degrees of success in Korea in 1950, 
against India in 1962, against the United States 
in 1964-66 through military preparations in 
Vietnam and southwest China, and against 
Vietnam in 1979. Now, for the first time, China 
is facing a situation where its regional interests 
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are being actively opposed by a client of the 
U.S.S.R. Thus, any military action taken by 
Beijing in support of a strategy of coercive 
diplomacy runs the risk of direct Soviet inter- 
veation. 

Under these conditions it appears that Chi- 
na’s regional policies as they are now being 
developed are coming into potential conflict 
with the policy for a long-term process of mili- 
tary modernization. This conflict is essentially 
one of short-term military requirements ver- 
sus long-term planning for a self-sustaining 
defense industry. China’s current defense 
dilemma is remarkably similar to India’s after 
the disastrous border war with China in the 
fall of 1962.°* India, as did China after the 
Korean War, initially sought the ability to design 
and manufacture its own weapons rather than 
rely on foreign sources. Following the border 
war with China, New Delhi separated the long- 
term goal of developing an indigenous design 
and manufacturing capability from the short- 
term objective of upgrading the lethality of its 
armed forces. By 1964, five-year defense plans 
were paralleling and coordinated with the five- 
year plans for the civil sector of the economy 
while India sought to balance its long-term 
defense needs with the more immediate issues 
of the Chinese to the north and Pakistan to the 
west and east. India continues to import defense 
technologies under license, and its armed forces, 
although much smaller than China’s, deploy 
more advanced weapon systems and equipment. 
With the exception of nuclear weapons and 
delivery systems, India’s defense industries are 
producing military equipment currently beyond 
China’s capabilities. 

The parallel with India must not be over- 
drawn, for whereas the Western powers and 
especially the U.S.S.R. were willing to cooper- 
ate with India in its defense programs, China 
has yet to find a replacement for the Soviet 
Union as a source of military technology, 
although the United States government has 
lifted the embargo on munitions items to the 
People’s Republic of China and will consider, 
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on a case by case basis, sale of arms to China. 
The European governments appear to be con- 
strained by Soviet pressure. Thus, even if China 
should choose to modify its current policies 
and seek a limited reequipment of its forces 
with selected weaponry, there may well be exter- 
nal political factors as well as financial prob- 
lems that would make such a policy difficult to 
implement. Nonetheless, the option to mix 
long- and short-term modernization strategies 
exists, and the Indian example of an apparently 
successful application of a mixed strategy offers 
some evidence of its viability. Similarly, the 
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STRATEGIC 
EQUIVALENCE 


What is it? How do we get it? 


DR. RICHARD K. BETTS 


OR MOST of the postwar period, American defense policy rested on some form of 
strategic nuclear superiority over the Soviet Union. There was disagreement at times over 
how such superiority should be designed or measured, but there was a rough consensus 
until the mid-1960s that the United States should have more and better forces than the U.S.S.R. 
in all three legs of the strategic triad. There was also disagreement in this period about how 
impressive a margin of U.S. nuclear superiority should be preserved. The most ambitious 
formulation was the “no cities” counterforce doctrine articulated by Secretary of Defense 





Robert S. McNamara in 1962, but this very 
soon gave way to emphasis on “assured destruc- 
tion,” as the growth in Soviet forces began to 
make the U.S. requirements for very effective 
damage limitation prohibitively expensive. 

It was not until plans for the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT) got under way that 
consensus settled on the acceptability of stra- 
tegic parity. As Soviet forces continued to grow 
and as détente deteriorated in the 1970s, debate 
within the U.S. defense and arms control com- 
munities grew sharper about whether and for 
how long parity would endure. Then, with the 
1980 presidential campaign, advocacy of U.S. 
nuclear superiority became respectable again. 

Nosooner had President Reagan been elected, 
though, than it became evident that fiscal pres- 
sures will make it impossible to launch the sort 
of strategic crash program that would be nec- 
essary to regain a meaningful edge of U.S. 
nuclear superiority, especially given the re- 
quirements for refurbishing conventional forces, 
as well as the prospects for a Soviet counter- 
buildup if SALT restraints disappear. Whether 
they like it or not, the leaders of the current 
administration may have all they can do to 
preserve rough strategic equivalence. 


ambiguous concepts 


A large part of the problem in the strategic 
debate of recent years has been lack of com- 
munication between opposing factions. Despite 
the volume and detail of contending analyses 
produced, there has been remarkably little prog- 
ress in broadening agreement on the standards 
for measuring and judging the strategic bal- 
ance. Articulation of the norms of “essential 
equivalence” and “countervailing strategy” by 
Secretaries of Defense James R. Schlesinger 
and Harold Brown were a contribution, but 
much room remains for clarification of how 
such principles should be translated into force 
structure and arms control negotiating goals. 

One of the many reasons the Carter admin- 
istration had trouble defending the SALT II 


treaty against charges that it was an unequal 
agreement was that there has never been an 
explicit statement of the criteria for equiva- 
lence that represented a consensus of strategic 
analysts. Nor was there such a consensus 
between the administration and Moscow. SALT 
negotiations focused on inputs, striking bar- 
gains over tradeoffs in elements between 
asymmettical U.S. and Soviet force structures, 
without definitely specifying what the output 
should be in terms of overall operational capa- 
bility. Thus, equality in the treaty was manifestly 
defined in terms of numbers of launchers, but 
only implicitly, at best, in terms of “stability,” 
hard-target kill capabilities, assured destruc- 
tion, or other indices of what the asymmetrically 
configured weapon inventories could actually 
do to the opponent in a war. Allowing the 
ambiguity to remain was not inadvertent; 
indeed, it was necessary because both sides 
have different security requirements, priori- 
ties, and concepts of threat that may preclude 
mutually acceptable clarity in the emergent 
balance. 

Similarly, the conceptual dissension within 
the American defense community may block 
agreement on the desirable operational impli- 
cations of an equal nuclear balance. For a politi- 
cal realist more than a technical scholastic, pre- 
cision is the enemy of negotiation whether 
internal or external. Dean Rusk argued, “Once 
you involve yourself in a lot of detail, you are 
dead.”! To the extent this is true, equivalence 
in the nuclear balance will always remain elu- 
sive because it exists in the eyes of different 
beholders. 


prevalent definitions 
and statistical combat 


There are numerous concepts of strategic par- 
ity, several of which I will discuss in ascending 
order of complexity. Judgment of the simpler 
formulations depends on one’s theological posi- 
tion in traditional debates about counterforce 
or countervalue targeting policy. Evaluation 
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of the more recondite variants is complicated 


by uncertainties in data used for calculation of 


probable wartime force interactions. Taking 
the debate beyond matters of faith is desirable 
but difficult because apparently refined quan- 
titative assessments sometimes mask reliance 
on unverified assumptions or unclear interre- 
lationships. 

The minimalist definition of strategic pari- 
ty, advanced by Khrushchev in the late 1950s 
and accepted by some Western observers, 
identifies it with possession of second-strike 
capabilities by both sides, irrespective of dif- 
ferences in relative levels of destructive 
power—in short, mutual assured destruction, 
even at unequal levels, constitutes parity. 
According to McGeorge Bundy, President 
Kennedy believed such parity existed, despite 
continuing U.S. numerical superiority in weap- 
ons.” This definition may represent mutual 
deterrence, but not equivalence; rather it serves 
to discredit the importance of equality in forces. 

Another definition that is trickier, but still 
places fewer analytic demands on the concept 
than definitions based on exchange calcula- 
tions, is the Madison Avenue view. This empha- 
sizes perceived parity (or superiority) and more 
specifically the simple images of untutored 
elites. Such perceptions, in this argument, de- 
pend largely on a few gross indices of striking 
power that are easily observable—numbers, 
size, and apparent modernity of delivery ve- 
hicles—which may not necessarily reflect the 
net capabilities that would be apparent to 
analysts who appreciate more arcane indices 
such as guidance accuracy. Edward N. Luttwak 
concludes that the Soviet Union has won the 
battle of perceptions by deploying larger num- 
bers of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) and visibly bigger ones, whose ad- 
vantage is not perceptually mitigated by the 
U.S. advantage in bombers because the untu- 
tored believe bombers are “old-fashioned.”* 
This standard suggests that the United States 
should emphasize heavy ICBMs in its force 
structure, a change that might not be entirely 


desirable in terms of some informed analysts’ 
conceptions of strategic stability because—as 
long as ICBMs are vulnerable—they raise the 
incentives for preemption. More dovish analysts 
might make use of the Madison Avenue ap- 
proach by emphasizing the American advan- 
tage in number of warheads (since the Soviet 
edge in yield per warhead is less easily appre- 
ciated), although that will be harder to do if 
Soviet proliferation of reentry vehicles narrows 
the gap in this decade, as official projections 
indicate. 

There are at least two problems with a 
Madison Avenue approach to equivalence. First, 
the subjectivity of the standard is so com- 
pounded that it is probably impossible to trans- 
late it into procurement decisions that do not 
seem surreal to some large groups of observ- 
ers and hence defeat the purpose of confi- 
dence building. The translation depends on 
American perceptions of foreign perceptions; 
the flimsiness of data on the latter would almost 
certainly make the former an exercise in wishful 
thinking that projects the American perceiver’s 
own instincts or preferences into his judgment 
of what foreigners believe. Debate and dissent 
among American strategists would be aggra- 
vated rather than assuaged. Second, the notion 
is intellectually interesting, but it is practically 
fanciful and strategically irresponsible. The 
politics of strategic planning precludes astro- 
nomically expensive investments that are ration- 
alized by public relations criteria that diverge 
from military logic. It is fine to have a strategic 
force that appears impressive to Third World 
or European leaders who lack a serious under- 
standing of nuclear strategy, but only if it is 
consistent with what impresses the most impor- 
tant group of perceivers who are not untutored: 
the Soviet General Staff and Politburo. Mili- 
tary and deterrent effectiveness have to be the 
prime criteria even if they do not always coin- 
cide with the heftiest image that can be presented 
to nonspecialists. And it is probable anyway 
that a balance which could be enshrined in a 
formal treaty between the superpowers, what- 





ever its component characteristics, would appear 
equivalent to ignorant observers by virtue of 
the agreement itself, which would carry more 
symbolic weight than pictorial differences 
between SS-18s and Minuteman IIIs. 

The clearest elements of operational criteria 
for superiority or equivalence are static indi- 
ces of destructive capacity: numbers of strate- 
gic launchers or delivery vehicles, payload or 
throw-weight, numbers of warheads, circular 
error probable (CEP)—a measure of accuracy 
—and equivalent megatonnage (MT). Given 
modern technical intelligence, these can be 
counted and charted with some degree of con- 
fidence, and, although future projections are 
debatable, there is negligible dispute about 
present figures (CEP is an exception in both 
respects). The problem with static indices is 
that their significance is uncertain when oppos- 
ing force structures are asymmetrical.’ The 
distribution of offsetting advantages that con- 
stitute net equivalence depends on which par- 
ticular indices seem most salient, and that 
depends on assumptions about their compound 
interaction. 

This brings us to the most refined but also 
the trickiest level of assessment: dynamic cal- 
culations of actual nuclear exchanges in wartime. 
This requires stipulation of what weapons are 
directed against which targets, which side strikes 
first, and uncertain variables such as the amount 
of strategic warning (and consequentalert rates), 
weapon system reliability, height of burst, 
effectiveness of active and passive defenses, 


scope and timing of attacks, performance of 


command and communications systems, and, 
depending on the level of analytic sophistica- 
tion, factors such as atmospheric conditions. 
Unlike static force structure, these variables 
are not observable and can only flow from 
extrapolation and simulation. This leaves ample 
room for judgment, which can make strategic 
theories almost self-validating: within a sub- 
stantial range almost any assessment of equiv- 
alence or imbalance can be proved by varying 
several premises of the model for force inter- 
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action, or tilting the estimates of system capa- 
bilities toward one end of the range of uncer- 
tainty. This does not necessarily imply intellec- 
tual dishonesty; it simply means that the impact 
of strategic preferences (and different views 
about how pessimistically uncertain variables 
should be treated) on appreciation of the stra- 
tegic balance cannot be overcome by increas- 
ing the rigor of empirical analysis. Statistics 
thus become manipulable weapons in the stra- 
tegic debate. Given the complexity of the vari- 
ables involved in a force interaction that has 
never happened and cannot be tested, any 
model is Procrustean. A few examples of anal- 
yses that have figured prominently in recent 
debate illustrate the problem. 

In 1974 Secretary of Defense James Schles- 
inger presented Congress with calculations of 
the effects of limited Soviet counterforce attacks. 
The studies were meant to show that fairly 
effective attacks could be mounted without 
inflicting massive collateral damage—800,000 
fatalities (1.6 million total casualties) in a strike 
against ICBMs, and 300,000 dead (750,000 
casualties) in a strike against bomber bases. 
Therefore, Schlesinger warned, imbalance in 
capacity for discriminating counterforce strikes 
could leave the United States vulnerable to 
“self-deterrence” from retaliation. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA), however, challenged the realism of 
several assumptions in the Defense Department 
model (such as height of burst, wind condi- 
tions, fission content of weapons, and popula- 
tion protection) and presented calculations that 
estimated casualties at up to 50 million.” The 
Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) con- 
ducted another study which concluded that 
fatalities could range up to about 18 million.® 
A later OTA assessment concluded, “The effects 
of a nuclear war that cannot be calculated are 
at least as important as those for which calcula- 
tions are attempted.” 

Another influential collection of calculations 
has been presented by Paul H. Nitze in several 
articles and papers since the mid-1970s. These 
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figures project a marked imbalance in forces 
following a counterforce exchange, giving the 
Soviet Union escalation dominance by virtue 
of a more intimidating countervalue reserve 
than the United States. The inference then is 
that in acrisis, faced with this prospect, Moscow 
would have more bargaining power since 
Washington would see only much greater losses 
as the alternative toaccommodation.” Jan Lodal 
rebutted this argument by changing the terms 
of reference, shifting the focus to from post- 
exchange to postattack ratios and the impressive 
U.S. assured destruction capabilities available 
after absorption of a Soviet first strike;” he 
challenged the relevance of Nitze’s calculations, 
but not the figures themselves. 

Other analysts, however, have challenged 
the data. Gary D. Brewer and Bruce G. Blair 
charge that Nitze used discrepant assumptions 
and calculations in two of his articles; they 
note that Department of Defense FY79 calcu- 
lations presented projections through 1987 
more favorable to the United States. They also 


argue: (1) Nitze apparently assumes, using T.K. 
Jones’s data, that all U.S. bomber payload is 


expended against Backfire bases—a lower pri- 
ority target even if the Backfires, as is unlike- 
ly, were caught on the ground—even though 
official executive testimony has acknowledged 
that B-52s would be used against ICBM silos as 
well as other targets; (2) assuming that defenses 
prevent bombers from attacking silos, Nitze 
ignores the possibility of corridor-cutting; (3) 
Nitze’s model, contradicting the Department 
of Defense FY79 Annual Report, assumes min- 
imal effectiveness of air-launched cruise mis- 
siles (ALCMs) against silos; and (4) since the 
Soviets normally deploy only four fleet ballis- 
tic missile submarines (SSBNs) in firing posi- 
tions near U.S. coasts, the transit of more sub- 
marines surged to increase the threat to bomber 
bases from submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles (SLBMs) with short flight times would 
give Washington time to surge bomber alert 
levels and disperse them to additional inland 
bases, yet Nitze’s model assumes that all bomb- 


ers not on day-to-day alert (as well as 30 per- 
cent of those onalert) are destroyed. '° Inanother 
widely circulated paper, Nitze’s calculations 
yield alarming projections, but he assumes 
ALCM CEPs are 300 feet and also assumes 
that U.S. MIRVed ICBMs have identical CEPs 
in 1977 and 1985 while comparable Soviet 
CEPs are cut in half during this period.'' The 
figure for ALCMs is two to three times higher 
than some other estimates prevalent in open 
literature, and it is hard to rationalize the lack 
of change in the U.S. ICBM CEP from 1977 to 
1985 given intervening deployment of the new 
NS-20 guidance system (although on this score 
it should be noted that Nitze’s figure for the 
present—600 feet—is generous, since other 
prevalent estimates run closer to 700). 

Nitze’s basic conclusions may yet not be wildly 
incorrect. Indeed, estimates of the accuracy 
and capability of Soviet SS-18s and SS-19s, 
revised since Nitze wrote, make the prospects 
look a bit grimmer than they did at the time of 
DOD's FY79 projections. But they rest on com- 
binations of assumptions about weapon-to- 
target allocations and uncertainties in system 
performance, which are much more problem- 
atic than the apparent sophistication and clar- 
ity of his graphs would suggest. 

A final example of statistical warfare is an 
entry from the other side of the spectrum of 
opinion. In 1978 the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency released a computerized 
study that supposedly demonstrated a much 
more even balance of strategic capabilities than 
suggested by analyses such as Nitze’s. To pro- 
duce this conclusion, ACDA assumed that dif- 
ferences in Soviet and American target sys- 
tems were not significant and evaluated the 
effectiveness of both nations’ forces against a 
hypothetical common set of 1500 hard targets 
and 5000 soft targets. To show the persistence 
of equivalence into the mid- 1980s, the analysis 
also relied on the tradeoffs necessary to reach 
an equal damage point (EDP) of destruction 
against hard and soft targets.'* The problem is 
that neither abstraction is relevant to the case 





of greatest concern: a Soviet first strike. 


The U.S.S.R. has a much iarger number of 


hard targets than the United States, so the 
ACDA calculations exaggerate relative U.S. 
counterforce capabilities. And if the Soviets 
are preempting rather than retaliating, there 
is no reason to believe they would seek to destroy 
as many soft countervalue targets as hard mili- 
tary ones. Maximizing the butchery of civilians 
might conceivably make sense for a second- 
strike but offers no military payoff for the 
initiator of a nuclear war. (If desired, it could 
be accomplished in follow-up attacks with 
reloaded or recycled systems over subsequent 
days.) To stipulate the EDP as a goal, espe- 
cially when the hypothetical base of soft tar- 
gets is over three times greater than that for 
the hard, is to understate Soviet counterforce 
capabilities by draining them away, in the cal- 
culations, for other missions. Also, the ACDA 
model apparently assumes that U.S. forces are 
fully generated and that the soft target base 
consists of point rather than area targets, which 


overrates the U.S. advantage in number of 


warheads and underrates the Soviet advantage 
in yield.'* 

All of these analyses, thus, can use similar 
inputs in regard to the number and physical 
capabilities of U.S. and Soviet weapons yet 
produce very dissimilar conclusions about the 
balance (or its implications) because the stud- 
ies are scenario-dependent, and vast uncertain- 
ties about targeting, alert levels, or unpredict- 
able circumstances of engagement govern the 
scenarios. Empirical analysis can highlight 
important considerations, but it cannot trans- 
cend fundamental faiths about strategy. By the 
beginning of the 1980s, the definition of equi- 
valence remained even more elusive within the 
U.S. defense community than between U.S. 
and Soviet negotiators. 


preferred definitions 


The best simple operational norm for strate- 
gic nuclear equivalence would be a distribu- 
tion of forces that embodies no net advantage 
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in either postattack counterforce capabilities 
or postexchange countervalue reserves. But as 
long as discernible proportions of American 
and Soviet weapons remain vulnerable, there 
is no definition of equivalent force structures 
that can satisfy everyone completely. Because 
partial counterforce vulnerability creates a 
“first-strike bonus,” hawks can argue that for 
the Soviets “parity plus initiative is superiori- 
ty.”'* To overcome this problem would require 
(1) dismantling of vulnerable forces by both 
sides; or (2) preattack superiority in counter- 
force capabilities by the nation striking sec- 
ond; or (3) a preattack imbalance in forces 
capable of destroying hard targets that still did 
not give the favored side a meaningful advan- 
tage for a first strike. 

The first solution is analytically ideal but 
politically fanciful, at least for the 1980s. Mas- 
sive investment in ICBMs makes it hard for 
the Soviets to divest, especially when the dis- 
parity in antisubmarine warfare (ASW) capa- 
bilities favoring the United States makes the 
sea-based elements seem less inherently secure 
to them than to us. Were such a solution to 
free Washington from the huge financial costs 
of deploying a survivable MX missile system, 
permitting funds to be rechanneled to air- 
breathing elements of the triad where near- 
term U.S. potential is more pronounced than 
the Russians’ —or, in the longer term, to the 
Trident II D-5 missile which could give the 
U.S. SSBN force some invulnerable fast coun- 
terforce capability—it could hardly seem equiva- 
lent to Moscow. 

The second solution would be obviously 
unequal by any “fair” standard, one meant to 
stand up under the possibility that either side 
could strike first. It might seem fair to Ameri- 
cans who “know” we would never starta nuclear 
war, but it would have to be achieved by uni- 
lateral effort in an expensive competition with 
Soviet deployments unconstrained by formal 
arms limitation based on equality defined in 
terms of capabilities rather than intentions. 

The third solution may not be more practi- 
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cal but is worth exploring. It would involve a 
tradeoff between ICBMs with time-urgent 
countermilitary potential (CMP) appropriate 
for preemption and slow counterforce systems 
(bombers and cruise missiles), which are not 
credibly threatening in terms of first-strike 
options. The Soviets would be allowed the edge 
in the first, the United States in the second. 
Both sides would then be able to capitalize 
on the different force elements in which they 
have a technical advantage. This would, how- 
ever, require agreement on limiting terminal 
defenses of Soviet ICBM silos. (Some defenders 
of Nitze’s analysis debunk the significance of a 
second-strike against Soviet silos with ALCMs 
by arguing that their slow flight time pre- 
cludes catching the missiles still in the holes. 
But if the Soviets have decided to strike first, 
why should one assume they would not be just 
as prepared to launch their reserves on short 
warning of incoming retaliatory ballistic mis- 
siles as they would be on longer warning of the 
approach of ALCMs? The only logical ration- 
ale behind counterforce targeting for second- 
strike retaliation must be the desire to pre- 
clude reloading of silos and to deny the attacker 
the option to withhold reserves. Both goals 
may just as well be served by slow counterforce 
as by time-urgent capabilities.) Moreover, if 
the U.S. reduced its ICBMs to expand its air- 
breathing forces, it would also reduce Soviet 
CMP by trimming the target base against which 
ICBMs are uniquely useful (massive Soviet 
throw-weight becomes simple overkill if it can 
only be used effectively against countervalue 
targets).'° In so doing, total CMP would be 
balanced yet technical instability would theo- 
retically be reduced since U.S. forces would be 
proportionally less vulnerable to a fast-coun- 
terforce first strike, and American slow coun- 
terforce capabilities should logically pose only 
a retaliatory threat, rather than a preemptive 
one, to the U.S.S.R. 

The disadvantage of this course for the United 
States would lie in movement toward a dyad, 
raising the potential risks from a technological 


breakthrough in ASW, air defense, or SLBM 
capabilities against bomber bases. Also, many 
U.S. observers have come to more modest con- 
clusions about how effective cruise missiles will 
actually be in a counterforce role. The prob- 
lem from the Soviets’ point of view is an appar- 
ent lack of agreement that air-breathing sys- 
tems constitute no first-strike threat. Even if 
they admitted this about ALCMs, they view 
ground-launched cruise missiles (GLCMs) 
scheduled to be deployed in Western Europe 
as more threatening, especially in synergistic 
combination with Pershing II missiles. 

This brings up the dimension of dispute 
about equivalence that rarely figures in Amer- 
ican analyses but is central in discussions with 
Moscow: the role of U.S. long-range theater 
nuclear forces (LRT NF)—“forward-based sys- 
tems” to the Soviets—in the strategic balance. 
The Russians assessed the December 1979 
NATO decision to modernize LRTNF with 
GLCMs and Pershing IIs capable of striking 
the Soviet interior as an attempt to circumvent 
SALT constraints and reestablish U.S. superi- 
ority. The U.S. position that LRTNF are bal- 
anced by Soviet intermediate range SS-20s and 
Backfires is rejected because those weapons 
cannot reach U.S. territory; “equal security” 
of the two superpowers in terms of homeland 
vulnerability, rather than “essential equivalence” 
in force levels, is the Soviet criterion for parity. 

The logical ground on which Washington 
can counter this position is to define “equal 
security” in terms of the two collective alliances, 
rather than the superpowers alone, so that 
Soviet weapons targeted on Western Europe 
must be compensated for by weapons of com- 
parable capability—defined in terms of range 
rather than the countries in which they would 
land. By this logic Moscow would be allowed to 
counter the Chinese threat by deployment of 
intermediate-range systems in Soviet far east- 
ern territory, where they could reach neither 
NATO nor American targets, and negotiations 
on theater nuclear arms control would balance 
Soviet medium and intermediate-range weapons 





capable of reaching Western Europe against 
U.S. LRTNF and British and French strategic 
forces. (Shorter-range Soviet weapons that could 
reach NATO from, say, East Germany would 
be counted against shorter-range U.S. tactical 
nuclear systems.) The mobility of the SS-20 
raises problems for such a formula but might 
be countered by the U.S. option to transfer 
medium-range nuclear-capable aircraft from 
CONUS to Europe. Another related problem 
with this formula is that it is difficult to deter- 
mine how dual-capable aircraft (such as F-4s) 
should be counted; the United States has 
steadfastly resisted incorporating such systems 
in negotiations. Moreover, NATO allies pre- 
fer not to seek full equivalence in LRTNF— 
which is why the 1979 decision was to deploy 
fewer than 600 GLCMs and Pershing IIs—for 
fear of decoupling U.S. central strategic forces 
from European defense. Finally, the proposed 
standard of fairness would legitimize deploy- 
ment of forward-based systems by the Soviets 
in Cuba—something Americans would furiously 
reject out of hand. 

There are many other nuances or drawbacks 
to all these potential formulas and many other 
potential schemes for defining equivalence. 
This article is not the place for a full technical 
analysis. But it is evident that definitional clar- 
ification, while needed for conceptual prog- 
ress in the quest for nuclear equivalence, may 
complicate the problem in practice as much as 
it solves it. Perhaps equivalence must always 
remain elusive because the closer we come to 
achieving it, the more the approach dredges 
up political and psychological contradictions 
that underlie U.S. policy, alliance solidarity, 
and superpower conceptions of their respec- 
tive security requirements. And the whole prob- 


lem is further compounded by the growth of 


sensitivity to dimensions of strategic balance 
beyond the distribution of weapons themselves. 
This growth has been due to the swing of the 
pendulum of strategic opinion, since the mid- 
1970s, toward concern with flexibility and 
endurance in employment of nuclear forces 
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for a long war, embodied officially at the end 
of the Carter administration in the counter- 
vailing strategy and PDs-53, -58, and -59. As 
Richard Burt suggests, 
it may become necessary to distinguish between 
two separate military balances: a symbolic balance 
based on static hardware counts and an opera- 
tional balance reflecting the real capabilities of 
the two sides to engage in sustained nuclear con- 
flict. . . . a policy of reinvigorating American 
long-range nuclear forces would not be designed 
to once again attain “strategic superiority.” . . . 
As traditionally defined, such a capability is beyond 
the reach of either superpower for the foreseea- 
ble future. However, it is not outlandish to think 
that the United States could achieve a new form 
of nuclear advantage based not so much on static 
indices of nuclear capability or qualitative advan- 
tage in such areas as missile accuracy, but on the 
relative capacity to manage a nuclear conflict. ... 
“escalation agility” through preeminence in C* 
offers the United States the best opportunity to 
offset the Soviet Union’s crude preference for 
“escalation dominance.”'® 
Considerations such as survivability of com- 
mand, control, communications (C*) are indeed 
far more important than evening up marginal 
differences in the balance of force structure; 
redressing the Minuteman vulnerability prob- 
lem is irrelevant if a decapitating attack could 
sull paralyze the release of strategic retalia- 
tion, allowing time for the Soviets to reload 
and pare down surviving forces in subsequent 
waves of follow-up attacks. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to conceive a definable or negotiable notion 
of equivalence in organizational and intelligence 
capabilities for nuclear war. U.S. domestic 
debate, as well as arms control negotiations, 
have already been overloaded and stalled by 
the difficulties of assessing the balance of 
weaponry alone. Progress in conceiving and 
approaching equivalence in the latter dimen- 
sion bilaterally, though a limited approach, 
would facilitate unilateral adaptations in the 
other dimensions. 


Is equivalence obtainable? 
The preceding discussion necessarily oversim- 
plified a very complex set of questions and 
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potential solutions. Beyond the issue of whether 
my speculative suggestions make solid intel- 
lectual sense is the issue of whether it is feasi- 
ble to implement them—either through the 
bureaucratic battles and compromises that pro- 
ducea U.S. policy position or in the rough-and- 
tumble arms control bargaining with the Sovi- 
ets, who are unlikely to embrace American 
concepts. 

If we subordinate strategic idealism to polit- 
ical realism, it may be necessary to admit that 
continued ambiguity is the only way to grease 
the wheels of change in policy and diplomacy. 
Perhaps Dean Rusk was right in stating that 
analytical precision will preclude progress in 
stabilizing the strategic balance, and perhaps 
the roughness in rough parity is what facili- 
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THE UTILITY OF MILITARY FORCES 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL RAYMOND B. FURLONG, USAF (RET) 


HE utility of military forces is often seen 

as limited to the tasks that provide the 

principal bases for force structure and 
budget, e.g., deterrence of strategic nuclear 
war and meeting NATO responsibilities. Essen- 
tial as these tasks are, they incompletely iden- 
tify the spectrum of utility of military forces in 
supporting national objectives. Recognition of 
this spectrum will contribute to both a better 
understanding of military forces needed and 
development of strategies for their direction. 
In developing this thesis, | emphasize the dif- 
ferent rather than the familiar; historical exam- 
ples are used to explain ideas. I take comfort 
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in Clausewitz’s view that “Historical truth is 
not even essential . . .”' for such use. 

The purpose of military forces is self-evident: 
to support their nation’s policies and objec- 
tives. However, the utility of these forces in 
accomplishing this purpose is not self-evident. 
Thomas Schelling and Clausewitz offer com- 


monly held views on the utility of military forces. . 


Schelling maintains that, 
In addition to seizing and holding, disarming 
and confining, penetrating and obstructing, and 
all that, military force can be used to hurt... . 
The power to hurt can be counted among the 
most impressive attributes of military force.” 


Clausewitz held that: 


Force—that is, physical force, . . . is thus the 
means of war; to impose our will on the enemy 
is its object. To secure that object we must render 
the enemy powerless; and that, in theory, is the 
true aim of warfare.” 


I do not suggest that these authors are incor- 
rect or that their views are atypical. I do sug- 
gest that there are alternate ways to describe 


how military forces support national objectives 
and policies and that these forces have a broader 
spectrum of utility than is implied by these 
quotations. 

The process through which a nation sup- 
ports its policies and objectives clarifies the 
role of military forces in this process. I believe 
that the behavioral scientists have a contribu- 
tion to make in understanding this process. 
Relationships between nations, hostile and pacif- 
ic, share characteristics with relationships 
between individuals: a need to effect change 
or work together to meet objectives. In this 
context the process nations use to support their 
policies and objectives is similar to that used by 
individuals—the process of influencing human 
behavior and, more precisely, the behavior of 
specific individuals. If this is the process of the 
nation-state, military forces must be able to 
contribute to it. My central point is that the 
utility of military forces is not described by its 
application to a large impersonal structure, 
force or nation. The utility is described by its 
contribution to the process of the nation-state 


influencing the behavior of specific individu- 
als or groups of individuals. 

In a nation-state context, France was once 
influenced by influencing Charles de Gaulle. 
President Kennedy, during the Cuban missile 
crisis, sought to influence the behavior of an 
individual, Premier Khrushchev. Obviously, if 
we wish to influence individuals, we must know 
who they are, who or what influences them, 
their values, interests, and objectives. “The 
personalities of statesmen and soldiers are such 
important factors that in war, above all, it is 
vital not to underrate them.”* 

The process used to support a nation’s poli- 
cies and objectives is that of influencing the 
behavior of discrete, frequently identifiable, 
individuals. These individuals, limited in num- 
ber, bring values and interest to the matter at 
issue. Nations seek to identify means that will 
bear on these values and interests in a way that 
will effect the desired behavior. 

For example, in 1935 Italy under Mussolini 
invaded Ethiopia. The League of Nations wished 
to take action to cause a change in this behav- 
ior. The means selected—an oil embargo—has 
as its proximate objective the domestic econ- 
omy in Italy. However, the real objective was 
to influence the values of an individual, Mus- 
solini. The League sought to place at risk an 
interest—domestic economy—thought to be 
of relatively greater value to him than territo- 
rial conquest in Ethiopia. If successful, the 
League’s action would have resulted in change 
in Mussolini’s values and priorities with a result- 
ant change in behavior. 

The utility of, as well as the need for, mili- 
tary forces is described by their contribution to 
the process of effecting a change in behavior 
which supports their nation’s policies and objec- 
tives. 

Military forces have the potential to influ- 
ence behavior in two different ways: first, pres- 
ence, the existence and perceived capabilities 
of military forces influence the way people 
and nations behave; second, the use of mili- 
tary forces can influence behavior. 





Presence 


A nation can seek to support its policies and 
objectives through the presence of military 
forces. Our forces in Berlin have this effect. A 
nation can, through presence alone, express 
concern. During the Arab-Israeli War in 1973, 
it appeared that the Soviets might deploy forces 
to Egypt. As a way of expressing our concern 
about such a deployment, U.S. Armed Forces, 
including strategic offensive forces, were placed 
on increased alert. 

Through the presence of military forces, 
and even their mere existence, nations can 
advance political objectives. As an example, 
the Soviets speak of the change in the correla- 
tion of forces. In their descriptions of these 
changes, they cite specifically the role that has 
been played by their armed forces in effecting 
this change. In negotiations, the presence of 
military forces affects attitudes and incentives 
on both sides. 

The presence and capabilities of forces can 
serve as a deterrent to war. Nations seek to 
structure forces so that adversaries understand 
that the cost of their employment would exceed 
the value of challenging them. 

The classical military strategists specifically 
recognize the utility of presence even in war. 
Sun Tzu wrote, “To subdue the enemy without 
fighting is the acme of skill.”° Clausewitz rec- 
ognized, in an atypical statement, “. . . that 
engagements do not always aim at the destruc- 
tion of opposing forces, that their objectives 
can often be attained without any fighting at 
all... .”° In context he seems to recognize this 
possibility only “when one force is a great deal 
stronger than the other. .. .”” Liddell Hart sees 
the true aim of strategy as “. . . not so much to 
seek battle as to seek a strategic situation so 
advantageous that if it does not of itself pro- 
duce the decision, its continuation by a battle is 
sure to achieve this.”® 


limitations of presence 


Although presence affords a range of options, 
at the same time it presents a series of limita- 
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tions—limitations that must be recognized by 
nations which hold deterrence through pres- 
ence as a fundamental objective of their national 
security policy. 

The first limitation of presence is that its 
power depends on perceptions. A nation can- 
not unilaterally establish its effectiveness; it is 
only as good as some other party permits it to 
be. For example, in the 1850s, Commodore 
Matthew Perry sailed into Tokyo Bay and, 
through this action, brought the Japanese to 
open their ports to U.S. trade. Implicit in Per- 
ry’s presence was, perhaps, a threat that his 
ships might be employed. The Japanese elected 
to yield—induced to do so by their perception 
of the meaning of the presence of Perry and 
his ships. Perry did not establish his capability; 
the Japanese accorded it to him. 

A second limitation is that the effectiveness 
accorded will vary widely, based on the impor- 
tance of the issue involved. While Perry had 
success in opening Japanese ports, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that he would have been as 
successful in, for example, obtaining the dis- 
placement of the emperor. 

A third limitation is that there is no neces- 
sary correlation between what we wish to say 
through military presence and how that mes- 
sage is heard by others. The Soviets may say 
that their presence in Angola serves only to 
support national independence. What we hear 
can be quite different, e.g., a Soviet attempt to 
gain political influence in Africa south of the 
Sahara. Military presence can be ambiguous. 
This ambiguity can be a source of both strength 
and weakness. We must recognize the poten- 
tial for misunderstanding. 

Finally, the crucial component in relying on 
presence to influence behavior is that the pres- 
ence must be credible. During the last war 
between India and Pakistan, we deployed a 
large naval force into the Indian Ocean. India 
ignored it. She seemed not to believe that we 
would ever bring it to bear. Credibility is 
bounded by the perception and the reality of 
the national will to bring forces to bear. Obvi- 
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ously, in many of these cases it was not mere 
presence that influenced behavior but rather 
the implicit or explicit option for the effective 
employment of these forces. 


Use of Military Forces 


The potential represented by the use of mil- 
itary forces dominates the literature. There is a 
spectrum of uses for military forces. 

Forces can be moved or positioned as a way 


of influencing behavior. The movement of 


ships through the Formosa Strait and the 
positioning of tactical aircraft on Formosa ance 
sought to influence both the People’s Republic 
of China and the Republic of China. Changes 
in location of United States forces during the 
Cuban missile crisis sought to influence Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. 

Military forces can be employed over a wide 
range of contingencies, e.g., from the rescue 
of hostages through general nuclear war. 


results of military forces 


Military forces, through either presence or 
use, can yield a spectrum of results. 


e Military forces can permit or encourage things 
to occur. Military forces are not inherently 
hostile in nature, but rather can serve a broader 
purpose, one which contributes to a stability 
within which both our friends and our nation 


can prosper. For example, the presence of 


U.S. military forces in Japan has made a con- 
tribution to their stability. The Japanese do 
not face an overt threat; our contribution is 
not so much that of deterrence as of assistance 
in developing a feeling of confidence and secu- 
rity that has better permitted and fostered 
development. 

e Military forces can cause things to occur, 
as Commodore Perry caused things to occur in 
Japan. 

e Military forces can prevent something from 
happening, e.g., the functions of deterrence 
and defense. 


e Military forces can compel something to 
occur: e.g., we compelled the Japanese to sur- 
render; the Germans compelled the French to 
sue for peace. 

There is a spectrum of “hows” to attain these 
results. 


Make an action desirable or possible. Through 
NATO we have made it possible for the Western 
Europeans to have an increased sense of secu- 
rity and confidence. 

Send a message. We sought to send a message 
by deploying the fleet at the time of the 
Indian-Pakistani War. 

Make an action hazardous. The increased alert 
of our armed forces during the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli War sought to make greater Soviet 
involvement in the war hazardous. 

Make the enemy’s task difficult or expensive. This 
is the classic strategy of attrition, it is “ 
usually employed by a strategist whose means 
are not great enough to permit pursuit of the 
direct overthrow of the enemy and who there- 
fore resorts to an indirect approach.”” A fun- 
damental characteristic of this alternative is 
that its effectiveness cannot be established by 
those who select it. This judgment is made by 
those subjected to this strategy. Only they can 
judge when the task is too difficult or too expen- 
sive. 

Make something impossible. A subset of this 
potential is the classic concept of annihilation. 
It is Russell Weigley’s view that the American 
way of war is annihilation, '® the destruction of 
the enemy’s armed forces—an option availa- 
ble only to strategists relatively rich in man- 
power and resources. However, there are other 
ways to make an enemy’s task impossible. For 
example, in World War II, if the U.S. Navy 
had had adequate numbers of submarines and 
fewer limitations on torpedo performance, they 
might have made it impossible for the Japanese 
to maintain their overseas bases. The use of air 
power against Germany in World War II came 
very close to making it impossible for the Ger- 
mans to maintain and support their forces. 





The really unique characteristic of this con- 
cept is that its realization lies in the hands of its 
advocate. Unlike making something difficult, 
the adversary does not get a vote. If you are 
successful in making the adversary’s task impos- 
sible, then, by definition,.he has no effective 
counter. The decision lies in your hands, not 
his. No other concept provides this assurance. 
As the World War II examples suggest, this 
can be a feasible objective. 

As a further example, a successful Soviet 
civil defense program could make impossible 
the execution of a mutual assured destruction 
strategy. Similarly, if the Soviets believed they 
had an effective civil defense program, whether 
they did or not, this could make impossible a 
deterrent strategy based on mutual assured 
destruction. 


| HAVE argued that the process 
through which nations support their policies 
and objectives is that of influencing the behav- 
ior of a limited number of people. The utility 
of military forces is described by their contri- 
bution to this process. Military forces offer two 
potentials, presence and use, as their contribu- 
tion. There is a spectrum of results available 
from these potentials: permit, cause, deter, 
and compel. There is also a spectrum of ways 
to achieve these results by sending a message, 
by making something desirable, hazardous, 
difficult, or impossible. The examples below 
use this framework to illustrate the contribu- 
tion of military forces to national policies and 
objectives. 
In the 1930s, the Germans used military 
force to occupy the Rhineland. The result sought 
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was to compel the French and the British to 
acknowledge German presence and domain 
over this piece of real estate. They did this by 
sending a message to the French and the British 
that the Germans were determined to assert 
sovereignty over the Rhineland and at the same 
time to convey that it would be hazardous for 
the French and the British to resist. 

In the 1960s, the United States used force in 
response to an internal crisis in the Dominican 
Republic; the result sought was to prevent an 
overthrow of the existing government. Through 
the use of force, we made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the rebel forces to succeed in 
their objective. 

In 1948, the Soviets sought through the pres- 
ence of their forces in Germany to compel a 
change in existing status of allied forces in the 
city of Berlin. They sought to make it impossi- 
ble for the allies to sustain their forces in this 
isolated city. 


IN describing the utility of military forces, I 
accept that the concepts advanced are not unique 
to these forces. They are similarly applicable 
to other means available to meet a nation’s 
policies and objectives. It could hardly be oth- 
erwise. All means are applied in a common 
process, that of influencing behavior. This com- 
monality of process compels a commonality of 
concept in application of the unique attributes 
of the various means. My purpose has been to 
seek a better understanding of scope of the 
utility of military forces to provide a broader 
basis for the development of both their capa- 
bilities and strategies for their direction. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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SURPRISE. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOSE SANCHEZ MENDEZ, 
SPANISH AIR FORCE 


Surprise is the most essential factor of 

victory . . . nothing makes a leader greater 

than the capacity to guess the designs of 

the enemy . . . to recognize, to grasp the 

situation and take advantage of it as it 

arises .. . new and sudden things catch 

armies by surprise. 
Niccolo Machiavelli, 
The Art of War, 1520 





HE military art turns on certain basic 

principles that set the pattern for the 

preparation and prosecution of war. 
These principles vary from nation to nation, 
having been established and defined in light 
of their respective national military histories 
and applied in accordance with the capabilities 
of their armed forces. But of all these basic 
principles, one has always been and continues 
to be universally accepted by all military doc- 
trines—Surprise. 

Military schools have devoted little study to 
Surprise, even though history abounds with 
examples showing, as Clausewitz states, “that 
Surprise very frequently has ended a war with 
a single stroke.” 

In light of present military thought, current 
strategies, and the development of new tactics 
and weapon systems, the purpose of this arti- 
cle is to establish an analytical foundation for 
the study of surprise. 

First, however, we must define the word 
itself. The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
gives this military definition of surprise: “the 
act of assailing or attacking unexpectedly or 
without warning, or of taking by this means”; 
and also “the act of coming upon one unex- 
pectedly, or of taking unawares; a sudden 
attack.” These definitions give an active mean- 
ing; another, “to astonish by unexpectedness,” 
is a passive meaning. The word surprising is 
defined as “that which surprises or takes una- 
wares” and also as “causing surprise or wonder 
by its unexpectedness.” The English language, 
then, distinguishes between the action and effect 


of surprising and the state or situation of being 
surprised or allowing oneself to be surprised. 

In his Dictionary of the Language, Emile Littré, 
a member of the French Academy, defines 
surprise as the “action par laquelle on prend ou 
l'on est pris a limproviste” (the action whereby 
one takes or is taken unawares) and also as 
“action inattendue par laquelle on induit en erreur 
ou en faute” (an unexpected action whereby 
one leads to error or fault). He presents the 
following acceptations of the verb surprendre 
(to surprise): “déconcerter, prendre par surprise” 
and “induire en erreur, tromper,” and “surprendre 
le secret de quelqu’un, découvrir son secret par adresse 
ou par hasard” (to disconcert, to take by sur- 
prise; to lead to error, to deceive; to detect 
someone’s secret, to discover his secret by craft 
or by chance). 

The Spanish Royal Academy’s Dictionary of 
the Spanish Language defines the noun surprise 
as “la accion y efecto de sorprender o sorprenderse” 
and “cosa que da motivo para que alguien se 
sorprenda” (the action and effect of surprising 
or being surprised; something that causes sur- 
prise). But the verb fo surprise is defined as 
“coger desprevenido” and “conmover, suspender o 
maravullar con algo imprevisto, raro o mcomprensible” 
(catching unawares; to move, startle, or aston- 
ish with something unexpected, strange, or 
incomprehensible); and also “descubrir lo que 
otro ocultaba o disimulaba” (to discover what 
someone was hiding or dissimulating). 

In the three most widely spoken languages 
of the Western world—English, French, and 
Spanish—the word surprise has, therefore, a 
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similar connotation; this connotation includes 
a clear distinction between the act of surpris- 
ing on the one hand and the state of being 
surprised and induced to plan, act, or antici- 
pate erroneously on the other. 

Our analysis of surprise gives only half the 
picture from the practical military perspective. 
The other half is intelligence. If surprise is the 
disease, intelligence is—at least potentially— 
the cure. The many military authors, thinkers, 
and historians who have stressed the impor- 


tance of surprise have considered it in close 
connection with knowledge of the enemy. This 
perception is central to Spanish military doc- 
trine. To be able to attack the enemy at the 
moment and place where he least expects it or 
to cause him to plan his strategic actions and 
tactical operations erroneously, it is crucial to 


know him beforehand. 

Near the end of the fourth century, one of 
the most important military authors of all time, 
Vegetius, wrote a treatise commonly called De 
re Military (On Military Affairs, commonly 
known as The Military Institutions of the Romans), 
which encapsulated Roman military thought 
from Cato and Augustus to Hadrian. Vegetius 
emphasized that “an understanding of the 
enemy is basic and crucial to achieve a surprise 

. to know beforehand the enemy forces, 
their tactics, leaders, battle- 
ground.” 

The Byzantine Emperor Maurice, toward 
the end of the sixth century, wrote Strategikon, 
a manual for the command of large units, 
which included an annex titled “Reports,” a 
realistic plan of intelligence for those times. It 
dealt with the nature, customs, resources, and 
combat procedures of the various people sur- 
rounding the empire, all of them potential 
enemies: the Franks and Lombards to the west, 
Avars and Slavs in the Danube, Persians and 
Turks to the east. Strategikon was revised in the 
tenth century by Constantine VII, who turned 
“Reports” into a separate book, renaming it 
Treatise on Tactics. 

The need of knowing the enemy as a deter- 


weapons, the 


mining factor in attaining surprise was empha- 
sized by the military writers of the Middle 
Ages, particularly in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, both in Latin and in French. Among 
them were William of Tyre, Ambrose, Jean de 
Joinville, and especially Jean de Meung, whose 
book The Art of Chivalry presented many con- 
cepts about the application of surprise in the 
art of war by feudal armies. 

The anonymous author of the Rosebush of 
War, written in 1523 to advise the king of 
France on military matters, stated that “half 
the victory consists of having known the enemy 
before the battle.” 

Niccolo Machiavelli, a leading military thinker 
of the Renaissance, considered “surprise . . . 
the most essential component of victory,” and 
in his book The Art of War, written in 1520, he 
affirms that “there is no better project or enter- 
prise than that which the enemy ignores until 
you have carried it out.” This concern with the 
element of surprise shows that Machiavelli had 
not only studied Hannibal, Scipio, and all the 
great captains but had also read Vegetius and 
other classic military writers such as Onosander, 
Cato, and Frontinus. 

In 1709 Jean Charles de Folard, said that 
“the faults and weaknesses of a leader can 
serve his adversary; therefore, it behooves the 
able general to take full advantage of all such 
traits.” In the eighteenth century, the Comte 
de Guibert observed in his Essay on General 
Tactics that in order to “effect surprise an intel- 
ligent general first studies his opponent, lur- 
ing him onto the battleground of his choice.” 

In 1928 one of the great military thinkers of 
the twentieth century, B. H. Liddell Hart, 
rejecting theories formulated during World 
War I, said it clearly and fully: “the secret lies 
in surprise, the surprise of thought, leader- 
ship, and time; it lies in the surprise of attack 
and the execution of maneuvers.” 

The surprise of attacking an enemy when 
he is off guard, and at a time and place he did 
not choose, yields enormous military and psy- 
chological benefit. But as a military principle, 





such a move requires secrecy and security in 
all offensive and defensive activities of the entire 
nation, not only in strictly military matters but 
in the entire arena of national defense. The 
element of surprise prevents, negates, or hin- 
ders the enemy’s intelligence of one’s military 
potential, an obvious advantage at any point in 


the conduct of a war. Hence, the first aspect of 


surprise: the action and effect of surprising 
the enemy to catch him off guard. This aspect 
we shall call the effect of surprise. 

The second aspect, the condition or state of 
being surprised or being forced to plan, act, or 


anticipate erroneously, has been the cause of 


many defeats. This inability, negligence, or 
carelessness that allows the enemy to choose 
the moment, place, and means of attack, and 
in such a way that it cannot be known or fore- 
seen, is what we shall call a state of surprise. But 
one does not necessarily have to be caught 
unawares to be defeated; often all it takes is 
the inability to react appropriately and in time. 
Let us take a closer look at those two per- 
spectives of surprise, which are often confused 
and even ignored, to enable us better to under- 
stand our potential enemies and ensure that 
our minds, spirit, and national power are pre- 
pared to respond to any kind of aggression. 


Effect of Surprise 


Clausewitz defined those actions that could 
put the enemy in an inferior position and ren- 
der him vulnerable to surprise as “the soul of 
the fortune of arms.” This kind of surprise can 
be achieved in well-differentiated forms and 
categorized as four types of surprise. 


intellectual surprise 


When one tradition of military thought is supe- 
rior to another, intellectual surprise may be 
the result; that is, when two opposed military 
doctrines lie at different intellectual levels or 
planes and function at different tempos. 

All human activity—and war is certainly 
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that—is regulated by systems of principles or 
dogmas, but these are not absolutely rigid or 
static. Mao Tse-tung stated in his Theory of 
Revolutionary War (1935) that “the laws of war 
change with respect to its conditions: the time, 
place, and nature of the war,” and he added 
that “on studying the laws that regulate it, one 
must guard against any mechanical approach 
to the problem; since nothing is immutable, all 
things are evolving continuously and constantly.” 
Aware of its history, current circumstances, 
and capabilities, each nation has enunciated its 
principles of war, not all of which necessarily 
coincide. Human and national factors and other 
such causes, oftentimes unpredictable, have 
been the source of defeats or the origin of 
victories. Indeed, according to Napoleon, no 
principles of war exist. In 1803 he wrote that 
“the art of war cannot be shown, because it has 
yet to be created; but if someday the principles 
of war could be stated, people would marvel at 
their simplicity.” 

Armed forces and military commands are 
not inclined to embrace untried doctrines or 
principles, since their organization is founded 
on “the strength of armies,” discipline. Accord- 
ingly, military thought has been painfully slow 
in responding to the ideological, philosophi- 
cal, scientific, political, psychological, techno- 
logical, and social evolution taking place in 
today’s world in an increasingly rapid and pro- 
found manner. The military methods used by 
the Israelis in the Six Day War of 1967 no 
longer applied seven years later in the Yom 
Kippur War. Military doctrine must be evolu- 
tionary, flexible, and adaptable to new circum- 
stances, to intellectual progress, to progress in 
science, technology, and society: military doc- 
trine must be alive, dynamic. General Charles 
de Gaulle pointed out in his book Vers l’Armée 
de Métier (On the Professional Army), 1934, that 
“an army ought not cling to conformity, tradi- 
tion, and rigidity” and that “the true leader 
should act on his own instead of following the 
textbooks; he should be intuitive and pre- 
scient.” In 1804 Baron Henri Jomini ridiculed 
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“the mistaken theories founded on the assump- 
tion that war is a positive science and all mili- 
tary operations can be reduced to infallible 
calculations.” 

One of the clearest examples of intellectual 
surprise was that achieved by Germany against 
France in the spring of 1940. The French War 
College at Paris had become a center of fresh 
ideas in the aftermath of World War I, a labo- 
ratory of French military thought; but then, 
under the influence of generals M. E. Debeney, 
Joseph J. C. Joffre, M. E. Fayolle, Franchet 
D’Esperey, and others like Henri Philippe Pétain 
and Maurice G. Gamelin turned inward and 
became narrowly constricted in doctrinal 
thought. It was assumed that since the ideas 
and methods employed in 1918 had brought 
victory, then it was logical to preserve them. 
This proved to be a serious error, as Liddell 
Hart pointed out in 1940 in his prologue to 
Rommel’s Notes: “the defeat of 1940 resulted 
from the inability of French and British mili- 
tary thought to evolve at a new pace in keeping 
with the times.” French and British doctrine 
had disallowed the theories of J. F. C. Fuller, 
Sir Gifford Martel, Liddell Hart, and de Gaulle 
regarding the use of tanks and armored vehi- 
cles. These theories, however, were carefully 
studied by Colonel Heinz Guderian, a Ger- 
man officer who put them into practice. His 
book Achtung Panzer shows that he had stud- 
ied the British theorists in particular in great 
detail and depth. Likewise, other German offi- 
cers, Rommel among them, ruminated on and 
perfected the doctrines set forth by those the- 
orists, who they subsequently identified as their 
precursors. 

A similar development took place with respect 
to air doctrine. Despite the widely debated 
theses of Benjamin Foulois, Giulio Douhet, 
William Mitchell, Sir Hugh Trenchard, and 
Alexander de Severesky, the Allies were late in 
comprehending that control of the air and 
destruction of the enemy air force while still on 
the ground or including its economic potential 
were indispensable for victory, and that this 


could be achieved only through the develop- 
ment and employment of their own air power. 
As the British influence had been perceived by 
Guderian, so the principles of Douhet were 
embraced by Albert Kesselring, Adolf Galland, 
and other German airmen who took advan- 
tage of the destructive capacity of aerial 
bombardment, the ease of penetrating enemy 
defenses, and the flexibility and mobility of 
tactical air power to impose the will of Germany 
on European armies during the early stages of 
World War II. 


strategic surprise 


Soviet Marshal Sokolovski in his book Military 
Strategy, the foundation of Soviet military 
thought, states that “modern war is an ideologi- 
cal, political, economic, and armed struggle 
ona global scale between imperialism and social- 
ism, a fight to the death between capitalism 
and communism.” He further explains that 
the struggle would “permeate all sectors of 
society, engaging all the spiritual and material 
forces of each nation, with the outcome de- 
pending mainly on the initial moves and stra- 
tegic surprise.” 

Strategic surprise consists of the effect 
achieved in forcing the enemy to plan, direct, 
and execute his strategic actions erroneously. 
Through cunning and deception, by distorting 
the truth, by blinding and befuddling enemy 
intelligence, by confounding it continually, one 
can induce the enemy to develop a false appre- 
ciation of reality. History has shown repeatedly 
that shrewd planning and sophisticated prop- 
aganda can produce utter confusion in the 
mind of an opponent. 

Hitler’s diplomatic and military successes in 
the 1930s provide an excellent case study of 
the uses of strategic surprise. In 1933 Germany 
embarked on a policy based on the imperious 
desire to expand its Lebensraum, its “vital space”; 
implementation was to begin with the annexa- 
tion of all German-speaking regions: Austria, 
Danzig, and the Sudetenland. To that end, 





Germany used subversion, an intense and 
refined ideological and racist propaganda, 
blackmail, threat, and intimidation. Perhaps 
because Hitler’s objectives seemed so incredi- 
ble, the nations opposing found it hard, at 
first, to take them seriously—and paid the 
price. During the period of annexation and 
until 1939, German foreign policy, pursuing 
its objectives through a series of faits accomplis, 
was able to divide and neutralize enemies, reject 
diplomatic protests, and generally succeed in 
undermining and annihilating the weak Western 
unity. In this way, Hitler gradually eroded the 
political and diplomatic stability of Europe, 
thus paving the way for the invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia in March 1939. But Hitler’s planners 
did not learn from their successes and were 


surprised in their turn. After the invasion of 


Africa and in all subsequent operations of World 
War II, Germany was continually startled by 
the strategic moves of the Allies. Hitler’s infor- 
mation and intelligence services, “his eyes and 
ears,” were obfuscated by British and Ameri- 
can intelligence. Germany’s confusion was total, 
and the Third Reich became incapable of timely 
reaction. . 

The Soviet Union, by planning wisely and 
using cold war as an effective weapon, has 
been remarkably successful in achieving her 
objectives in the postwar era. Heating or cooling 
situations, conveniently advancing or retreating, 
verging on but never crossing the nuclear 
threshold, threatening but not risking World 
War III, the Soviet Union has consolidated 
her conquests. The Soviets’ control of Eastern 
Europe; their shrewdly timed penetration into 


Africa and the Middle East; their invasion of 


Afghanistan in order to flank Europe from 
the south and threaten her sea routes to vital 
raw materials and petroleum sources; their 
deployment of powerful naval and air forces 

and nations under their influence; 
their support of pro-Soviet regimes, whether 
Communist or not, around China; their sub- 
versive penetrations into Latin America; their 
planting of the Castro regime in the middle of 
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the Caribbean—all these moves have enabled 
them to maintain a clear advantage over the 
West. 

Mao Tse-tung advised that laws of war be 
studied in their totality, rather than as isolated 
topics, if one wished to surprise the enemy 
strategically. In this perception, he was cor- 
rect. The notion that a strategic victory is the 
sum of various tactical successes is erroneous 
because it fails to come to grips with the fact 
that victory or defeat implies a comprehension 
of the whole situation, the events of each phase 
of the conflict assuming their importance within 
the context established by the previous phase. 
The man who was to become the leader of the 
new China warned that in war “. . . as in chess, 
one wrong move can lose the whole game.” 


tactical surprise 


Military history provides many examples of 
superior forces’ being defeated through the 
skillful employment of available resources and 
the exploitation of geographic considerations 
in new, bold, and unexpected manners. The 
bold and determined maneuver on the field of 
battle, the wise utilization of meteorological, 
geographical, and space conditions, the intel- 
ligent use of available resources, and the appli- 
cation of new tactics constitute excellent means 
of achieving surprise. 

Our first example is from the summer of 
1861. General Irvin McDowell, in the first major 
Union offensive of the American Civil War, 
rushed his troops west on 16 July to engage 
the Confederates near Manassas, Virginia, 
followed by a large number of spectators from 
Washington, D.C., 20 miles away. The Con- 
federate commander, General Pierre G. T. 
Beauregard, countered the next day by 
marching north toward Bull Run to cover the 
railroad center at Manassas. During the early 
hours of 25 july, both sides fought hard and 
evenly, but later in the day fresh troops arrived 
unexpectedly from the Shenandoah Valley to 
reinforce the Confederates. General Joseph 





E. Johnston, covering 35 miles in two days, 
had transported his troops by railroad, sur- 
prising the western flank of the Union forces, 
who then fled in confusion. The first battle of 
Bull Run was thus decided by tactical surprise: 
the first use of the railroad in warfare. Johnston’s 
use of railroad mobility had made possible 
“the rapid concentration at a given point of a 
large number of troops, creating new strategic 
points and new lines of operations.” The quoted 
passage is from the 4 August records of Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan, McDowell's succes- 
sor, who quickly learned—some would say 
overlearned—the lesson of Bull Run, becom- 
ing almost obsessively dependent on secure 
rail lines of communication to his rear. 

Qur second example is from the spring of 
1940. The main German thrust westward 
through the Ardennes was to be covered to the 
north by a secondary drive by panzer forces 
through the Maastricht corridor toward Brus- 
sels. The way was blocked by the water barrier 
of the Albert Canal. To succeed, the Germans 
had to seize the bridges across the canal at 
Cannae, Vroenhoven, and Veldwezelt before 
the Belgians could blow them up, yet the canal 
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and the bridges were dominated by the large 
fortress of Eben Emael. Deemed impregnable 
by experts, Eben Emael was one of the most 


modern fortifications in the world. 

In the early morning hours of 10 May 1940, 
a small detachment of German paratroops was 
lifted from airfields near Cologne in eleven 
small D.F.S. 230 gliders towed by as many 
Junkers Ju 52 transports. After a series of 
misadventures, nine of the eleven gliders landed 
directly atop Eben Emael and neutralized the 
fort in a lightning move that required only ten 
minutes; the Germans blew in the roofs and 
turret lids of the Belgian gun positions with 
specially prepared shaped charges that para- 
lyzed the fort’s garrison of 1200 men. This 
maneuver enabled the opening of the Vroenho- 
ven and Veldwezelt bridges, assuring the rapid 
movement of German armored forces across 
the Albert Canal and the security of the north- 
ern flank of the main German penetration. 

The bold move against Eben Emael had been 
planned and studied with utmost care and 
secrecy. The assault detachment that landed 
atop the fort had trained with meticulous atten- 
tion to detail since November 1939, using a 





detailed scale model of the Belgian fort. The 
precisely executed operation cost the Germans 
only 44 dead and 100 wounded. Boldness, 
ingenuity, and imagination had triumphed over 
strength. 


Tue Western soldier today has 
become so dependent on sophisticated sup- 
port weapons that he seems to many to be 
incapable of engaging in combat without them. 
Civilization and modern education appear to 
have deadened his reflexes. Does this mean 
that our forces are vulnerable to tactical sur- 
prise? The French in Algiers and the Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam were confounded by the 
Fellaghas and the Vietcong, primitive fighters 
who had been toughened by a hard and under- 
developed existence. They were spartan, capa- 
ble of forced marches with little rest, resistant 
to fatigue, experts in camouflage, masters of 
deception and dispersion, always surprising 
their enemy. They relied on guerrilla tactics— 
Spain’s contribution to the art of war—which 
Mao Tse-tung had described in 1928 ina cryp- 
tic formula of only 16 Chinese characters: “when 
the enemy advances, we retreat; when he camps, 
we harass him; if he tires, we attack; when he 
retreats, we pursue.” The lesson for Western 
armies is clear: sophisticated technology is not 
enough; it may even make us more vulnerable 
to surprise. Only with the most thorough physi- 
cal and psychological preparation, adapted to 
all the conditions of war, can a soldier con- 
front combat that arises in all warfare, primi- 
tive or technologically advanced. 


technological surprise 


The advent of new weapons and military equip- 
ment can have a decisive influence on the field 
of battle. The replacement of stone axes by 
metal weapons, the Trojan horse, and the 
employment of gunpowder in the Middle Ages 
are good examples of tactical surprise induced 
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by technological novelty. As Machiavelli said: 
“new and sudden things catch armies by sur- 
prise.” The impact of Big Bertha, the machine 
gun, and the submarine in Wor!d War I; the 
V-1 and V-2 rockets and radar in World War 
II; Soviet surface-to-air missiles in Vietnam, 
and, particularly, the Yom Kippur War are all 
good examples of technological surprise. Tech- 
nology is one area in which the possibility of 
surprise has been generally recognized. Vir- 
tually all modern military establishments pos- 
sess technological intelligence services, estab- 
lished to investigate, study, and evaluate techno- 
logical progress of others to avoid being techno- 
logically surprised. 

The spectacular and revolutionary develop- 
ment of scientific and technological means of 
intelligence gathering in recent years has made 
it increasingly difficult to effect technological 
surprise on a modern nation with a powerful, 
well-organized, and efficient intelligence serv- 
ice. But as man’s progress continues apace and 
his spirit of conquest remains unabated, he 
will reach new frontiers—nuclear science, 
electronics, medicine, space technology—and 
make novel discoveries with equally novel mil- 
itary applications. The neutron bomb, laser 
weapons, cruise missiles, remote sensors to con- 
trol the battlefield, standoff munitions, preci- 
sion-guided bombs, and antitank missiles are 
also examples of man’s continuing and intense 
efforts to gain technological surprise. 

But technological surprise need not involve 
elaborate and highly visible research and devel- 
opment programs. Small nations and political 
groups can also achieve technological surprise 
by simply purchasing or otherwise acquiring 
sophisticated equipment and weapon systems. 
Most nations lack the scientific and induStrial 
development to equip their own armed forces; 
they must therefore obtain their arms from 
other nations; when this is done covertly, they 
too can achieve surprise. Such was the surprise 
Egypt and Syria dealt Israel with SA-6 antiair- 
craft missiles and the ZSU-23-4 Shilka antiair- 
craft gun in the Yom Kippur War, severely 
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punishing the hitherto invincible and seem- 
ingly invulnerable Israeli Air Force. 


State of Surprise 


In the early hours of 5 June 1967, Israeli 
fighter-bombers, striking without warning, 
attacked Egyptian air bases in the Sinai and on 
the west bank of the Suez Canal. At the same 
time they hit the main air bases of Jordan, 
Iraq, and Syria. By the end of the day, some 
400 Arab aircraft had been destroyed. What 
would go down in history as the Six Day War 
began with decisive surprise and ended in total 
victory for Israel. The war had been conducted 
by the Israelis with classic use of surprise, mobili- 


ty, and speed, especially in the employment of 


their air force. For the first time in military 
history, air power alone had effectively decided 
the outcome of a war. The planning and exe- 
cution had been so perfect that many Arabs 
concluded that American and British aircraft 
had participated in the strike: they had not 
expected an attack from the west; they had not 
anticipated total commitment of the Israeli 
Air Force in a maximum effort strike, and it 
had not occurred to them that the Israelis 
would use advanced recovery bases in the desert. 
The Arab nations had been unable to imagine 
and foresee the attack; their inability had allowed 
their enemy to select not only the moment and 
place of attack but the means as well. Such a 
failure to obtain and interpret information 
and anticipate results is what is meant by state 
of surprise. 





The word state, in this context, refers to 
one’s situation and especially to one’s state of 
mind with respect to changing conditions. The 
word state, as applied in this sense to social 
groups, to nations and their inhabitants, and 
to armed forces and their leadership, may con- 
stitute a condition either of surprise or alert 
insofar as it influences behavior. 

A state of surprise is extremely dangerous, 
even in the presence of a well-organized national 
defense, for defenses are useless if not geared 
to deal with possible threats. The Arab nations 
had reorganized and strengthened their armed 
forces following ire 1956 war; however, they 
failed to evaluate, analyze, and comprehend 
the real threat, and, therefore, were unable to 
make adequate plans to deal with it. It should 
be mentioned that at least some of the Arab 
states learned the lessons of 1967 very well; it 
was Israel, not the Arab states, that was sur- 
prised in 1973. 

Even more serious is the situation where the 
collective will of a nation or a society has dete- 
riorated to such a degree that a lack of urgency 
and a sense of resignation and defeat prevail, 
and the armed forces lack effective organiza- 
tion and leadership, rendering them incapa- 
ble of facing either direct or indirect aggres- 
sion. In such cases, intelligence services are 
nullified and rendered incapable of gathering 
a coherent and meaningful body of informa- 
tion that would allow them to detect and eval- 
uate threats. 

The armed forces of any nation, entrusted 
as they are with the national defense, have the 
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responsibility of preventing aggression in all 
of its forms. Their intelligence services must 
be able to obtain, analyze, and disseminate 
information necessary to support an appropri- 
ate response to each threat. For that reason, 
relevant and timely intelligence is a necessary 
precondition for the effective organization and 
training of armed forces. Military command- 
ers and staffs must be sufficiently imaginative 
to foresee how possible conflicts might devel- 
op. Through sound factual knowledge, re- 
search, applied logic, and mathematical, ana- 
lytical techniques, intelligence systems can pre- 
dict future events with reasonable accuracy. 
This is not a theoretical goal that is out of 
reach in the real world. As Sun Tzu reminded 
us more than 2500 years ago: “that which allows 
the wise man, the sovereign, and the good 
general to attack, conquer, and get that which 
lies beyond the reach of common mortals, is 
precognition ; by precognition, Sun Tzu meant 
the ability to recognize what might happen 
and prevent it from happening to avoid laps- 
ing into a state of surprise. 

Western intelligence was unable to evaluate 
and predict effectively the events and condi- 


tions that led to the overthrow of the Shah of 


Iran. This was not a failure of insufficient 
effort but of inappropriate analysis. Very lit- 
tle took place in Iran that was not known to 
American intelligence; no soldier, aircraft, ship, 
or land vehicle-could move without the Shah’s 
knowledge. But what the Americans did not 
realize and could not foresee was that the Shah’s 
sophisticated and powerful armed forces would 
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not support him in case of a religiously inspired 
revolution. The West was simply unaware of 
the extent of the influence an old ayatollah 
exerted on the nation from exile in France. 
His inflammatory messages circulated freely 
on tape cassettes recorded in Farsi, a language 
unknown to all too many analysts and Ameri- 
can agents. The lesson is clear. To be able to 
monitor a nation closely with satellites, recon- 
naissance planes, sensors, and other such ultra- 
modern devices but to be unable to interpret 
that information and therefore ignore what is 
really taking place is to be in a state of surprise. 

Efficient intelligence systems are indispen- 
sable for national defense, but they cannot 
work if they neglect the human mind and rely 
exclusively on technology. A good intelligence 
system is one that truly knows the enemy and 
has the influence to prevent society, the nation, 
its armed forces, and its political leaders from 
lapsing into a state of surprise: it must be able 
to make all sectors aware of the threat and also 
discourage any laxity or sense of resignation 
that would compromise the national security. 
Surprise, then, can only be countered by effec- 
tive intelligence and intelligence gathering; and 
analysis must encompass much more than mere 
numbers and technology. 

I conclude with these words by Sun Tzu: 
“He who knows his enemy and also himself is 
assured of victory; he who knows himself but 
ignores his enemy has but one chance out of 
two to gain a victory; he who ignores himself 
and also his enemy is condemned to defeat.” 

Madrid, Spain 
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von Karman advised General Henry 

H. Arnold that future aircraft “will 
move with speeds far beyond the velocity of 
sound.” Before the war, when supersonic motion 
was a characteristic most often associated with 
artillery shells, such a declarative forecast might 
easily have been dismissed. But in 1945 this 
renowned physicist-aerodynamicist possessed 
impeccable credentials; ‘he shared General 
Arnold’s confidence as chief scientific counse- 
lor of the Army Air Forces, and he spoke with 
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commensurate authority. To be sure, many 
aeronautical engineers believed that an impen- 
etrable stone wall separated the subsonic and 
supersonic regimes of flight, but von Karman 
assured Arnold that this stone wall had now 
“disappeared, at least in our planning, and will 
disappear in actual practice if efforts are con- 


tinued.” 

On the strength of von Karman’s recom- 
mendations, and those of other members of 
General Arnold’s Scientific Advisory Group, 
the Air Force launched a vigorous and diverse 





program of aeronautical research and devel- 
opment into high speed flight. Part of that 
program culminated on 14 October 1947 at 
Muroc Dry Lake; now Edwards AFB, Califor- 
nia, when the Bell X-1 rocket airplane with 
Charles Yeager at the controls shattered-both 
the sound barrier and speculation that aero- 
dynamic forces became infinite at Mach 1. 
Across the country at Wright Field in Dayton, 
~ Ohio, studies of a supersonic bomber began in 
earnest. This ambitious effort neatly combined 
the aspirations of Air Force officers who wanted 





a bomber ‘second to none and the engineers’ 
love of a technical challenge. But a single- 
place, air-launched rocket projectile like the 
X-1 was one thing; a multiplace aircraft capa- 
ble of sustained speeds approaching the muz- 
zle velocity of a 30 caliber bullet and of func- 
tioning effectively as a strategic bomber was 
something else again. 


Wer the design competition 


for the B-58 began in early 1952, the state of 


At the Convair Fort Worth plant in 1953, the origi- 
nal B-58 mockup, with bomb and fuel pod lowered, 
revealed an inherent problem: the nosewheel could not 


be extended for landing until the pod had been dropped. 


the art hardly invited the generous enthusiasm 
of its proponents. Digital computers had yet to 
displace their analog forebears. Vacuum tubes 
remained the electronics order of the day. At 
Bell Laboratories, the transistor had only just 
been invented. Solid state electronics was still 
years away. Large airframes that would not 
pucker up at supersonic velocities had yet to 
be built and flight-tested. The area rule that 
would permit sustained transonic flight, not to 
mention a useful variable sweep wing, was 
unknown. But engineers did appreciate that 
swept wings of a low aspect ratio* delayed the 
onset of compressibility and shock stall. They 
perceived correctly that improved turbojet 
engines could provide the power for a super- 
sonic bomber. In October 1952, a General 
Dynamics proposal that combined a pencil- 
slim fuselage with a 60-degree sweep delta 


*A wing's aspect ratio is computed by dividing the span by the 
chord; high aspect ratio wings are long and slender, and those 
with low aspect ratios are short and stubby 
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wing and four large turbojet engines won the 
Air Force design competition for the first super- 
sonic bomber. 

Bearing scant semblance to any other bomb- 
er, the proposed Hustler promised to deliver a 
10,000-pound weapon over an unrefueled 
radius of 2500 nautical miles (nm) and to pro- 
pel a three-man crew at dash speeds of Mach 
2.1 for 200 nm at a combat altitude of 55,000 
feet. Besides the delta wing and propulsion 
system, the unconventional proposal depended 
on acompact, high-density airframe devoid of 
an internal bomb bay to achieve the specified 
performance. The weapon itself was to be car- 
ried in a novel, jettisonable bomb and fuel pod 
that comprised the lower half of the fuselage. 
With fuel expended, both bomb and integral 
tankage were to be dropped on the target, 
lightening the aircraft much like staging a rocket 
for the return flight to a recovery base. 

The winning proposal, however, was soon 
found to have two serious design flaws. First, 





the aircraft had to employ tricycle landing gear 
and the bomb pod extended the full length of 
the fuselage; this meant that two nose wheels 
were necessary—one for the pod, to be jetti- 
soned after takeoff to save weight, and one in 
the fuselage nose for landing. To put it chari- 
tably, this arrangement posed serious opera- 
tional difficulties. The bomb pod had to be 
dropped in order to land! The expected reper- 
cussions from that kind of dropped object report 
doubtless inflamed the imaginations of senior 
commanders and public affairs officers alike. 
Second, and even more devastating, when the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
subjected a scale model of the B-58 to free 


A cross-sectional drawing of the B-58 final configu- 
ration gives meaning to the term high density 
airframe. Every cubic foot was used for something, 
and many structural members did double duty. Com- 
pare this nosewheel arrangement with the one facing. 
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flight rocket tests at Wallops Island, Virginia, 
the design proved to be subsonic. 

For these and other technical reasons, the 
B-58 progressed through a succession of revi- 
sions in design during 1953 and 1954. The 
final design that emerged in late 1954 featured 
four turbojet engines individually suspended 
under the wings. The bomber remained small, 
only 97 feet long, with a wing span of 57 feet. 
The leading edge of the wing was cambered 
and twisted to minimize loss of efficiency at 
the tips. The fuselage showed the influence of 
heavy area ruling,* and the bomb pod had 
been shortened and slung beneath the fuse- 
lage, permitting an integral nose wheel. Though 
it did not meet all the original performance 


*The area rule, for which no theoretical explanation existed at 
the time, dictated that transonic speeds could not be easily exceeded 
unless an aircraft's total cross-sectional area changed smoothly 
from nose to tail. In the B-58’s case, this meant that the fuselage 
had to be “pinched” where the cross-sectional area of the wing was 
greatest. 
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requirements, this design was very fast indeed. 
In the late 1950s, an operational B-58 achieved 
sustained speeds of Mach 2.1, faster than most 
interceptors of the day. Many of the technical 
innovations that made this possible would be 
adopted in the design and construction of sub- 
sequent supersonic aircraft. 


To cope with the pressures acting on 
the airframe at supersonic velocities, the inter- 
nal structure of the B-58 was framed much 
like that of aship. Transverse Duralumin spars, 
corrugated for strength and spaced only 11 to 
15 inches apart, ran from one wing margin 
through the fuselage to the opposite wing. 
The aircraft had no chordwise ribs, only mem- 
bers or bulkheads to serve as attachments for 
the elevons, engine nacelles, and landing gear. 
For the outer shell, General Dynamics’s engi- 
neers developed the bonded sandwich skin 
panel. An outgrowth of the “metal bond” skin 
used extensively on the B-36, this sandwich 
panel consisted of two very thin sheets of Dural- 
umin or stainless steel bonded to a cellular 
honeycomb core composed of fiber glass or 
metal. These panels served as a “beam in any 
direction.” Those with curved surfaces were 
set up in a jig before bonding and, after cur- 
ing, could not be bent or deformed. Fastened 
with titanium screws, such panels covered about 
90 percent of the wings and about 80 percent 
of the total airframe. The “metal bond” skin 
helped to insulate the fuel and internal com- 
ponents against external skin temperatures 
which reached 250 degrees Fahrenheit at Mach 
2. It was at the same time rigid, strong, smooth, 
and very light. Indeed, the dry structural weight 
of the B-58 amounted to only 14 percent of its 
fully loaded gross weight, a record for bomb- 
ers that has never been equaled. 

This remarkably low weight fraction was the 
designers’ primary means of allowing the B-58 
to carry the fuel needed for high speed and 
long range; JP-4 fuel ultimately comprised more 
than 55 percent of the total gross weight. Bulk- 


heads divided almost the entire airframe into 
separate tanks, and fuel filled the wings and 
most of the fuselage aft of the crew compart- 
ment. Even the bomb pod consisted largely of 
fuel. But if the low weight fraction permitted a 
large amount of fuel, it also imposed constraints: 
The bomber could not take off fully loaded. 
Restricted to a maximum weight of 163,000 
pounds because by landing gear limitations, 
the Hustler had to be refueled in flight to 
reach maximum gross weight of 177,000 
pounds. A computer controlled the pumping 
of fuel into and out of a balance tank located in 
the aft section of the fuselage to adjust the 
center of gravity for stable flight. The sealing 
of the fuel tanks despite airframe expansion 
and contraction over a wide range of tempera- 
tures and engineering the plumbing that con- 
nected the many tanks to each other and the 
engines were unquestioned engineering accom- 
plishments of the first order. 

The four General Electric J79-5 turbojet 
engines, so vital to the B-58’s development, 
consumed fuel in prodigious quantities, par- 
ticularly at supersonic velocities. Each of them 
produced 10,000 pounds of military thrust 
and 15,600 pounds of thrust with maximum 
afterburner at standard sea level static condi- 
tions, revolutionary figures for the mid-’50s. 
Each J79 featured a hydraulically actuated inlet 
spike that extended or retracted to match air- 
flow velocity, keeping the conical shock wave 
outside the engine inlet during supersonic flight. 
Internally, the engine had variable position 
stator vanes in the first six stages of the com- 
pressor, which adjusted in pitch automatically 
as a function of engine speed and compressor 
inlet temperature, to minimize the possibility 
of compressor stall. An adjustable exhaust noz- 
zle incorporated slatted vanes that opened and 
closed, depending on throttle, to give the most 
efficient thrust and specific fuel consumption. 

The fuel and propulsion systems left little 
room for the three-man crew and avionics. 
Components for most avionics subsystems were 
located in the nose, directly in and beneath the 





crew compartments, and in the tail. The pilot’s 
position resembled that of a fighter, with a 
control stick in place of the yoke common to 
bombers. The flight control system, built by 
the Bendix Corporation, employed a hydrau- 
lic boost system which was advanced for its 
time. Redundant and essentially automatic, the 
flight control system featured a gyro-stabilized 
attitude reference which could be engaged at 
will and moduled and constrained aircraft 
maneuvers in roll, yaw, and pitch. A variable 
“changer” continuously varied maximum of 
elevon deflection, preventing the pilot from 
commanding excessive G-forces at supersonic 
speeds. With its many novel features, this 
electro-mechanical system was complex and 
difficult to maintain: the redundant hydraulic 
systems, pressurized at 3000 psi to save weight, 
were prone to leaks, and the flight control 
system came to be termed in SAC maintenance 
circles, not altogether affectionately, “the bicy- 
cle shop.” 

Directly behind the pilot in the second sta- 
tion, the navigator sat before the controls and 
indicators of a Sperry AN/ASQ-42 bombing- 
navigation system. The heart of this subsystem 
consisted of a 1200-pound analog computer 
which filled the front of the station. When 
operating properly, the bomb-nav system, act- 
ing through the autopilot, directed the B-58 
by a dead reckoning process over a great circle 
course to any selected destination. Other major 
components tied to the computer included a 
Doppler radar in the tail that measured true 
ground speed, a pressure altimeter calibrated 
by a radio altimeter, an astrotracker that 
furnished heading reference, a stable inertial 
platform, a high resolution search radar in 
the nose that pioneered the Ku band continu- 
ous wave, and an in-flight printer that pro- 
vided data on time, speed, position, altitude, 
and the like, on punched paper tape. In the 
words of William Dietz of General Dynamics, 
the Hustler bomb-nav system comprised “one 
of the largest collections of vacuum tubes and 
mechanical analog machinery ever conceived 
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and fabricated by man.” It remains so to this 
day. 

From the third station the defensive systems 
operator advised the pilot on fuel consump- 
tion (when and how much fuel was to be trans- 
ferred into which tanks) and controlled the 
passive and active countermeasures equipment. 
The active electronic countermeasures equip- 
ment, built by Sylvania, radiated signals to 
noise-jam enemy radars. It also included the 
first production track-breaking jammer, one 
programmed to “steal” the range gate of a 
hostile tracking radar and lead it away from 
the bomber. The active defense system also 
included a six-barrel 20-millimeter M-61 Gatling 
gun in the tail, with associated radar and fire 
control equipment produced by Emerson Elec- 
tric of Saint Louis. This system detected and 
tracked on radar aircraft attacking from the 
rear, calculated the target position, determined 
the intercept path, aimed the cannon, and told 
the defense systems operator when to fire. 

These major aircraft subsystems drew their 
electrical power from a single bus, supplied by 
three engine-driven alternators. Two redun- 
dant power packs converted the AC alternator 
output to DC, and provided four basic volt- 
ages for all the subsystems. While this approach 
unquestionably saved weight and space, it could 
also make for trouble—an electrical failure in 
one area could trigger multiple malfunctions 
in other subsystems. All of the B-58 avionic 
subsystems, according to an enthusiastic Air 
Force public relations brochure in 1961, con- 
tained “more than 5000 electronic tubes and 
transistors” and had to be considered the very 
latest in the state of the art. In point of fact, that 
declaration pronounced much of the Hustler's 
avionics suite obsolete. As these bombers entered 
the inventory in 1961-62, the United States 
stood on the edge of a revolution in solid 
state electronics. 

Needless to say, the B-58’s massive assem- 
blage of electronic tubes and transistors pro- 
duced a good deal of heat. To cool the elec- 
tronic components and compensate for the 





The close—some would say claustrophobic—con- 
fines of the Hustler’s crew stations are suggested 
by this 1961 photograph. Note that ejection seats 
are used here, not the later protective capsules. 


thermal energy conducted into the airframe 
during flight, the B-58 had two Hamilton Stand- 
ard air-conditioning systems, one serving as a 
backup for the other. Each had a refrigeration 
capacity of 18 tons. In addition to cooling, the 
air-conditioning system provided for dehumidi- 
fication and windscreen rain removal, and for 
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just about everything else that depended on 


convected air to function properly. Despite its 
impressive capacity, the air-conditioning sys- 
tem could be overtaxed in certain flight regimes, 
at which point the cooling plant would auto- 
matically switch to restricted mode, providing 
refrigeration only for the aircraft avionics. 
Under these circumstances, the crew had to 
literally “sweat out” the sortie. 

Two other innovations introduced on the 
B-58 merit attention; both involved in-flight 
emergencies. The first was the pilot’s station: 
besides borrowing yellow and red warning lights 





on the pilot’s master caution panel from fighter 
aircraft, Hustler had an audio warning sys- 
tem. In an impending emergency, the pilot 
would hear in his headphones one of 20 
prerecorded messages in a gentle, feminine 
voice, softly uttering such words as “hydraulic 
system failure” or “nose too high.” In an all- 
male environment it was a real attention 
getter—all the more so because her messages, 
freely translated, said: “Jack, if you fail to act 
immediately, you’re in deep Kimshi.” The sec- 
ond innovation was the escape capsule. Rocket 
sled tests at Holloman Air Force Base in the 
early 1950s suggested that ejection seat bailout 
could be accomplished at supersonic velocity 
without the loss of life; however, of those who 
attempted supersonic bailout during B-58 cat- 
egory testing, none survived. Therefore, Gen- 
eral Dynamics contracted in the late 1950s 
with Stanley Aviation of Denver, Colorado, to 


The Hustler’s high fuel consumption, particularly at 
supersonic speeds, made air refueling essential. By 
the B-58’s operational debut, the Air Force had 
standardized on the flying boom refueling system for 
strategic bombers. . .. The dramatic posttouchdown 
shot (below) shows the Hustler’s sleek thoroughbred 
lines—and the nose-high landing attitude charac- 
teristic of high performance delta wings that were so 
unforgiving of a pilot’s carelessness or inattention. 
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develop an encapsulated seat, a contract which 
eventually produced a rocket-propelled escape 
capsule. Retrofitted on all B-58 bombers begin- 
ning in late 1962, the capsule featured quick- 
closing, clam-shell doors that protected the 
crew member against wind blast and tempera- 
ture extremes. Once sealed and pressurized, 
the capsule ejected, stabilized, and descended 
by parachute with its passenger in a “shirt 
sleeve environment.” Survival gear included a 
radio and rations, and a flotation system that 
deployed automatically on landing on water. 
Used within the prescribed escape limits, the 
capsule proved completely dependable. It did, 
however, make the very small crew compart- 
ments even smaller, restricting the size of the 
occupant. Failure to fit the capsule was under- 
standably cause for the rejection of prospec- 
tive crew members; however, it was said that if 
one did not exactly fit the capsule on qualify- 
ing for the program, he most surely would 
after the doors snapped shut. 


Au of these subsystems were 
designed, built, and integrated to make the 
B-58 a functioning supersonic bomber. But 
how well did the machine actually operate, 
and how was it maintained? Those who applied 
to fly the B-58 already possessed extensive 


experience in military jet aircraft and had clearly 
demonstrated what Tom Wolfe calls “the right 
stuff.” The cockpit, certainly, was no place for 
the pilot who suffered from claustrophobia, 
or for one accustomed to a copilot at his elbow. 
Still, there was no lack of highly qualified appli- 
cants: better than 80 percent of the original 
SAC selectees surrendered spot promotions 
for the opportunity to occupy that station. Of 
those accepted, the command rigorously trained 
each candidate before he became a full-fledged 
member of the Mach 2 Club. All Hustler crew 
members shared a high esprit, rather like that 
of the Marines, which sometimes proved 
offensive to other military aviators. Indeed, 


the B-58 fraternity still meets periodically to 
tip a cup and reminisce. The crews had to be 
good, for the Hustler was hot even on the 
ground—with maximum afterburner for take- 
off, it accelerated from zero to 185 knots in 
less than 30 seconds. Although the control 
“feel” was heavy, the airplane was responsive 
to all control movements and handled as posi- 
tively in the traffic pattern as when flying at 
Mach 2. The B-58 was so stable and behaved so 
solidly in flight that one had almost intention- 
ally to move it off heading. With the great 
structural integrity of the delta wing, the Hus- 
tler in turbulent weather had none of the “air 
springs” roll and pitch effect of flexible wing 
aircraft. By all accounts, the ease in handling a 
B-58 was unquestionably superior to that of 
any other contemporary SAC bomber. 
Consider a typical high altitude mission: 
Power . .. maximum A/B; Tower, Jack Three 
Zero, rolling; instruments checked; 100 knots 
... airspeed checked; S1 ready now .. . looking 
good; 170 knots . . . rotation; 185 knots. . . 
airborne. Before reaching 200 feet, the brakes 
are applied to stop wheel rotation and the 
landing gear handle is moved to the “up” posi- 
tion. The Hustler is throttled back and climbs 
out at 425 knots indicated airspeed. Above 
30,000 feet the flight control dampers and the 
center of gravity are checked, and the controls 
for the engine inlet spikes are placed in “auto- 
matic.” Power is advanced to minimum after- 
burner. With all burners lit, the pilot selects 
maximum afterburner and advances the throt- 
tles into “overspeed.” He pulls the nose up ina 
shallow climb. The aircraft is allowed to accel- 
erate until the Mach meter reads 2.0 and, at 
about 50,000 feet, he levels off and immedi- 
ately reduces power to maintain engine inlet 
air temperature within limits. Supersonic flight 
might continue for 2 hours, the time limit for 
afterburner operation at that altitude, but fuel 
capacity normally limits sustained flight at this 
speed to about 45 minutes. Suffice it to say that 
our Hustler crew can log more time at Mach 2 
on one mission than the average fighter pilot 





will know in an entire career. Outside, one can 
see the zone of increased air density that marks 
the standing shock wave undulating before 
the pitot boom and engine spikes. All sound is 
left behind except the “white noise” of the air 
flowing past the crew compartment. Inside, 
the windshield is hot to the touch. Moving at 
20 miles per minute in a cloudless sky, 10 miles 
above the midwest, the sensation of speed is 
fantastic; the one-mile section lines below go 
by like the slats of a picket fence. This is an 
experience long-remembered by the profes- 
sional aviator. 

The B-58 was fast; in its day, it broke 12 
world speed records and won almost every 
major aviation award in existence: The Bendix, 
Harmon, Thompson, and Bleriot trophies, and 
on two occasions the McKay Trophy. The B-58 
also crashed spectacularly, twice before horri- 
fied spectators at the Paris Air Show in 1961 
and 1965. General Dynamics and the Air Force 


lost eight aircraft in category tests alone. Of 


the 116 B-58s built, in fact, 20 percent were 
eventually destroyed in accidents. Seeming to 
belie the affidavits of easy handling, this high 
accident rate was caused for the most part by 
flight characteristics peculiar to delta wing plan- 
forms. In order to maintain level flight with a 
60-degree leading edge sweepback, the Hus- 
tler required a much higher angle of attack* 
than a conventional airplane, as much as 9.4 
degrees at Mach 0.5 at sea level. Nor did it stall 
in the conventional fashion: with the nose ele- 
vated, the bomber maintained forward motion 
without pitching downward. Unless the pilot 


applied large amounts of power, the sink rate 
increased rapidly. Atan angle of attack greater 
than 17 degrees, the B-58 could pitch up sharply 
and enter a spin. Recovery was all but impossi- 
ble if the pilot applied elevon against the spin, 
if the center of gravity was improperly posi- 


*The angle of attack is the angular difference, usually meas- 
ured in degrees, between the centerline of the airfoil and the 
direction of the airflow. A positive angle of attack expresses the 
number of degrees of upward tilt with which the wing passes 
through the air 
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tioned, or if the spin occurred below 15,000 
feet altitude. 

The B-58 pilot trainee soon understood why 
the low aspect wing best able to overcome 
high-speed compressibility effects possessed 
these and other undesirable low-speed charac- 
teristics. The delta wing sported no flaps, slats, 
or spoilers. To land the bomber, the elevons 
were not lowered, but raised. With the nose 
pitched up for landing at 12.5 degrees, and 
power increased to check the high sink rate, 
the entire wing impinging on the airstream 
acted as a huge flap. Below 200 feet the pilot 
could no longer see the runway and had only 
his instruments and peripheral vision to guide 
him. The airplane also landed hot, coming in 
over the fence weighing 75,000 pounds at 190 
knots and touching down at 3 miles a minute. 
Whatever the weather conditions, little time 
was available to compensate for a landing too 
short, too long, or off to either side of the 
runway. Small wonder this airplane came to be 
termed “the flying manhole cover” and “the 
lead sled.” In capable, skilled hands the B-58 
performed admirably. Slighted or taken for 
granted, the bomber could be grievously 
unforgiving. 

If the Hustler realized a jet pilot's dream of 
high speed flight in the air, it was a mainte- 
nance man’s nightmare on the ground. The 
high density airframe afforded personnel lit- 
tle room in which to move and work, and 
much of the aircraft equipment was buried. 
For example, a frequently removed part of the 
nose radar could be reached only after hoisting 
the ejection capsule out of the cockpit; to 
apply power to check the radar, the capsule 
had to be reinstalled. If a problem surfaced, 
the entire sequence had to be repeated. Adding 
to the difficulties, the B-58 airframe was stressed, 
and mechanics had to jig the aircraft to remove 
a panel from the fuselage or wing. The bomber 
could not be moved again until the panel had 
been replaced. The complex avionics subsys- 
tems also called for numerous, specialized test 
equipments. Some 40 pieces of equipment were 
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employed just to tune the bomb-nav system. 
Finally, the bomb pod beneath the fuselage 
served as a fuel tank. That meant one had to 
defuel the aircraft in order to load the weapon. 
Once the bomber was emptied of fuel, main- 
tenance personnel suspended an 8000-pound 
weight from the nose before they dropped the 
pod. If this unusual weapon loading proce- 
dure was overlooked, the airplane would tip 
back on its tail. Such novel requirements hardly 
endeared the Hustler to SAC maintenance offi- 
cials or operations officers. 


Tue B-58 exists today as a muse- 
um piece, an exotic engineering response to a 
set of operational requirements specified in 
the early 1950s. It was designed and built 
expressly as an engine of delivery for nuclear 
weapons and to penetrate enemy territory and 
strike from high altitudes at high subsonic and 
supersonic dash speeds. The technical innova- 
tions that made this possible also made for 
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specialized and highly integrated subsystems, 
and a bomber with little versatility. Without a 
bomb bay and with a very dense airframe of 
limited volume, the B-58 could not be used 
effectively in Southeast Asia, or in any other 
limited war for that matter. Worse for SAC, 
other advances in technology radically altered 
the antiair defenses that the B-58 was expected 
to challenge. In the early 1960s, nuclear-tipped 
air-to-air and surface-to-air missiles appeared 
to preclude penetration of enemy airspace at 
high altitude, and the Hustler was conscripted 
to fly a low level, subsonic mission in wartime. 

The new mission profile harnessed Pegasus 
to a plow. At an assigned altitude of 500 feet, 
the B-58 had to be flown at subsonic velocities 
or risk elevon reversal and loss of control. 
When the bomber was operated at sea level 


Some forty items of specialized equipment—the crane 
and jigs here among them—were needed for access to 
the B-58’s nose radar and electronics compartment. 





Because of its unusual center of gravity, the B-58 
had to be defueled before the weapons pod could be re- 
moved for maintenance. Similarly, the aircraft could 
not be refueled until the pod was reinstalled. Here is 
what happened when someone forgot this idiosyncrasy! 





The General Dynamics Fort Worth factory manager (below, left) points out a nonmagnetic 
radome of the defensive electronic countermeasures system to a Sylvania field engineer; the 
stalky, structurally delicate main landing gear struts are clearly visible behind them. .. . The 
desired end result of the B-58 program is symbolized (below, right) by a SAC crew scram- 
bling; clearly visible are the B-58 Hustler’s 20 mm tail stinger and its fire control radar 
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cruise speeds of .85 to .91 Mach, airframe 
fatigue increased dramatically. Moreover, the 
Hustler contained no terrain following or ter- 
rain avoidance equipment, and its altimeter 
did not function accurately below 750 feet. 
Thus, pilots had to fly visual reference to the 
ground with flash curtains open. Clear weather 
largely governed such tactics. Though the Air 
Force considered extensive modifications to 
permit effective low level penetration, the costs 
were judged to be prohibitive. For all intents 
and purposes, the Hustler was obsolete when 
the last one rolled off the assembly line in 
1962. . 

Costs affected the B-58 adversely, from the 
cradle to the grave. Not only did the projected 
costs of modifications preclude improvements 
in low level performance, the original cost to 
procure this bomber was much greater than 
that of its predecessors. The program unit cost 
of the B-58 was $33.5 million in constant 1967 
dollars, compared to $9 million for the B-52 
and $3 million for the B-47. Once the aircraft 
entered the inventory, SAC found the cost of 
maintaining and operating two B-58 wings 
equaled that of six wings of B-52s. High costs 
and a flawed operational potential made the 
B-58 expendable. When the Strategic Air Com- 
mand faced a choice of inactivating six wings 
of subsonic B-52s or two wings of supersonic 
B-58s in the late 1960s, there was really no 
choice at all. Consigned to the boneyard, the 
last B-58 landed in the Arizona desert at 
Davis-Monthan Air Force Base on 16 January 
1970. Placed at first in protective storage, the 
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DISCIPLINE AND JUSTICE 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 


COLONEL NORMAN R. THORPE 


HE first Uniform Code of Military Justice for United 

States Armed Forces came with the unification-of 

the services in }947.-At that time, the American 
people were ready for an end to war. In.this. climate of 
hopefulness, the United ‘Nations. was treated and’ the 
U.S. Congress abolished the: War Department and cre- 
ated the National Military Establishment, now called the 
Department of Defense. The Articles of War had to yield 
to the Uniform Code of Military Justice (UCM]). 

Some of the changes made in the name of uniformity 
must have loomed*large to the military services at the 
time. It must have been difficult for the Navy to give up 
“Captain’s Mast”.and the Army its “Company Punish-- 
ment” in favor of something called Article-15. In hind- 
sight, and compared with, changes. yet to come, these 
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initial changes were less significant than they 
seemed. Mainly, they were structural rather 
than substantive. 


At the same time, the International Law of 


War was developing, as it always does after a 
major war. The Geneva Conventions of 1949 
espoused the innovative concept that neither a 
Declaration of War nor a formal recognition 
of a State of War is required to activate the 
international law protecting the victims of war. 
The law of “war” had become the law of “armed 
conflict.” 

In spite of hopeful feelings, the United States 
has been unable to disarm. At an interservice 
legal meeting in 1977, an Air Force judge advo- 
cate complained that the U.S. Marines in 
Okinawa were greatly increasing his work 
because of their constant misbehavior in the 
local community. The Marine Corps spokes- 
man rose to reply and said he understood the 
Air Force did not approve of Marines’ fighting 
in bars, but he reminded the Air Force that 
someone has to know how to do that. So, it 
seems someone must study war. 

When the Articles of War were being sani- 
tized in 1949, one reference to war was retained 
or perhaps overlooked: the oath administered 
to court members. That oath called on mem- 
bers faithfully and impartially to try according 
to the evidence, their conscience, and the laws 
and regulations provided for trial by court- 
martial, the case of the accused now before the 
court, and that “if any doubt should arise not 
explained by the laws and regulations, then 
according to the best of your understanding 
and the custom of war in like cases.” As a young 
judge advocate, I was most taken with that 
phrase, “the custom of war in like cases.” It was 
a link to history and tradition, to a military 
common law, to be found in the accumulated 
experience of centuries of warfare. It was not 
a dark and apocalyptic vision of the law. “The 
custom of war in like cases” was a polestar, a 
reference point outside the context of any cur- 
rent hostilities—a stable and continuing view 
of man’s better side, visible even in the worst of 


circumstances—enduring and certain to sur- 
vive. 

In my expectation of survivability for this 
glorious concept, I had overlooked the possi- 
bility of revision from within; I had failed to 
recognize how many of my military colleagues 
were pining to reinvent the civilian criminal 
justice system. They were embarrassed by 
charges that military justice was second-rate. 
When they heard that “military justice is to 
justice as military music is to music” they did 
not accept that as a statement of fact, a recog- 
nition of the necessary differences between 
the two systems. Rather, they sought to change 
military justice to meet the criticisms of people 
who saw no reason to have a separate system. 
There were also those of us who wanted to be 
called “Judge.” That has a good ring to it. We 
military lawyers wanted to don those robes 
and breathe that air. And, in our zeal to 
civilianize the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, we changed the oath of the court mem- 
bers. The authors of the 1969 manual attached 
so little significance to “the custom of war in 
like cases” that it was abolished. Now, the man- 
ual merely requires court members to take an 
oath to perform their duties faithfully. No one 
forced these changes on us. “We have met the 
enemy and they are us.” 

In the early 60s not everyone was pursuing 
the goal of civilianization in the military justice 
system. Indeed, it was largely a military phe- 
nomenon. As a practical matter, only a small 
cognoscenti know or care anything about mili- 
tary justice in peacetime. Attention such as was 
given by the civilian community grew from the 
new practice during peacetime of stationing 
large forces abroad. Reid v. Covert, and the line 
of cases following after, terminated military 
jurisdiction over civilians. It is a basic premise 
of that line of cases that military courts are and 
ought to be fundamentally different from Art- 
cle III courts. Consequently, military courts 
should not try civilians. 

In 1962, Chief Justice Earl Warren, pre- 
senting the James Madison lecture at New York 





University Law Center, addressed himself to 
“The Bill of Rights and the Military.” His remarks 
were published in the New York University Law 
Review. Although nearly twenty years old, they 
are less dated than the later opinion of Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas in the O'Callahan 
case. Chief Justice Warren recognized the need 
for a separate and different system of military 
discipline, operating under the Congressional 
Article of the Constitution, not subject to the 
legal limitations constitutionally required of 
judicial bodies established by Article III. He 
noted that the authors of the Bill of Rights 
were also authors of the constitutional author- 
ity for Congress to raise an Army and to make 
rules for its governance, and the authority of 
the Chief Executive to act as the Commander 
in Chief of the Army. Chief Justice Warren 
saw no essential conflict between the Bill of 
Rights and the court-martial system as it existed 
in 1962. He spoke favorably of the Court of 
Military Appeals asa specialized appellate court 
having the necessary expertise in the area of mili- 
tary discipline to deal routinely with questions 
that would be unfamiliar and therefore diffi- 
cult for civilian courts. 

I believe that the military forces require a 
distinctly different system of criminal justice. 
Therefore, there are limits we should not exceed 
in “civilianizing” military law. Before examin- 
ing why a different system is required, let us 
look for amomentat how Americans normally 
go about revising their military criminal law. 

Obviously, the civilian community has an 
interest in any effort to revise military criminal 
law. Unfortunately, the different perspectives 
of military and civilian lawyers engaged in revi- 
sion efforts often lead to misunderstanding or 
noncommunication. Typically, the civilian view 
is that the military justice system should be 
proceeding on a path toward total congruence 
with the civilian system. Failure to reach the 
final goal of civilianization may be tolerated as 
atemporary measure. On the other hand, there 
are always some judge advocates who feel that 
any change in the existing law will bring fear- 
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ful consequences. This is the “burning bush” 
view of the Uniform Code. There is also 
institutional inertia. Some of us are like the 
lady from Boston who asked, “Why should I 
travel? I’m already here.” 

When the ’49 Code was being examined in 
the Senate, the Chairman of the Committee 
that drafted the code, Dr. Edmund M. Morgan, 
Jr., of the Harvard Law School, testified that 
the new uniform code 


is the result of an intensive study of the present 
systems and practices of the several departments 
or branches of the military forces, of the com- 
plaints that have been made against both the 
structure and operation of the existing military 
tribunals, of the explanations and answers of the 
services to those complaints . . . and of the argu- 
ments of representatives of the services as to the 
practicability of each proposal. (Emphasis added.) 


That seems to be the standard way to go about 
it. Specific complaints are identified, solutions 
are proposed, and the military declares them 
impractical. Here comes the Harvard Law 
School, and there go the JAGs into a defensive 
crouch. 

A popular pastime of military forces between 
wars is to determine how to win the last one. 
Military lawyers do this, too. Since the end of 
the Vietnam War, there has been much intro- 
spection and concern—many attempts to come 
to grips with the criticisms we incurred during 
the war. In each recent Congress, there have 
been one or more major proposals for revision 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, usu- 
ally aimed at making changes just to increase 
conformity with civilian practice. Many of these 
proposals are already dated because they relate 
to a political context that no longer exists. 

Besides this phenomenon of reacting to old 
news, there are other common threads in revi- 
sion attempts that we can identify. In fact, we 
can create a small list of how not to do it. A 
common defect of all reform is overkill. Closely 
related to that is our tendency to solve the 
same problem many times. If it is discovered 
that small cars have defective gasoline tanks, it 
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seems to be doctrine in the consumer business 
these days that small cars should be recalled 
and modified or repaired. Not so in the mili- 
tary justice business. If we discover the mili- 
tary justice equivalent of a dangerous gas tank, 
we recall all the automobiles in the world and 
take off their gas tanks before returning them 
to their owners. 

For example, cases of abuse of prisoners 
arise from time to time in any system of justice. 
We are all shocked to hear of people being 
brought into a courtroom in a cage, or in irons, 
or in dirty clothes. There are procedures for 
redress in both military and civilian jurisdic- 
tions. The military, though, has gone beyond 
solving particular cases of abusive treatment 
and virtually eliminated pretrial confinement. 
The Court of Military Appeals (COMA) now 
requires objective, documentable evidence that 
the accused intends to flee jurisdiction and 
that lesser forms of restriction have been tried 
and found wanting. The statutory criteria, “as 
circumstances require,” have been considera- 
bly narrowed. In the fishbowl atmosphere of 
the military installation, it is difficult for the 
law-abiding majority to understand why ap- 
parently dangerous people must be released 
into the community to await trial. More impor- 
tant, the unique responsibilities of the military 
commander were not taken into account in the 
construction of the civilian rules concerning 
pretrial release. 

About 50 miles north of New York City, 
there is a closed Air Force base, now called 
Stewart Airport. Twenty years ago, when the 
base was in operation, there was a road around 
the end of the runway to the back gate. There 
were no obstructions to visibility and no side 
roads or buildings, and the speed limit was 45 
mph. A young lieutenant in a new red sports 
car ran down that road at speeds estimated at 
75 mph. He ran off the road, turned over, and 
was killed: the next day the speed limit was 
lowered from 45 to 25 mph. No doubt the 
students of logic have a cubbyhole for that 
kind of logical error, for it is extremely com- 


mon, especially in institutional decision-making. 

Consider the sentencing procedure we use 
in the court-martial. Since the members of the 
court adjudge the sentence, evidence in exten- 
uation and mitigation is presented in the 
second-half of the trial. As a result of the 
Williams case, the defense has a right to call 
witnesses from anywhere to give mitigation 
testimony, and the government is obliged to 
pay for their travel. Often the “most essential” 
defense mitigation witnesses, who will testify 
as to their shock and chagrin that the accused 
has been found guilty of a crime, are located 
at the farthest points of the earth. I am con- 
vinced that the Air Force Military Personnel 
Center should review the computer program 
used to make assignments, for all potential 
mitigation witnesses are mysteriously being 
assigned to Korea! 

In addition to this wasteful but eminently 
fair procedure, we have also solved the same 
problem by carefully restricting what the pros- 
ecutor may say in argument. Moreover, the 
documentary evidence of prior misconduct that 
may be admitted to rebut the former room- 
mate from Korea is shrinking out of sight. We 
have in the Air Force truly independent defense 
counsel. Thus, the second-half of the bifur- 
cated military trial provides the accused every 
reasonable opportunity to present his best case 
in mitigation of the offense of which he has 
been found guilty. Nonetheless, in the Hill case, 
COMA determined that if the commander or 
his representative interviews the accused after 
the trial to obtain further information on which 
to base a reduction in sentence by way of execu- 
tive clemency, the interview must be regarded 
as an adversary procedure, and the defense 
counsel must be allowed to be present. Then 
the whole thing must be reduced to writing 
and included in the Staff Judge Advocate’s 
review, which the defense counsel is again enti- 
tled to address in his response to the review, 
required by U.S. v. Goode. 

A senior enlisted adviser to the Commander 
in Chief of Military Airlift Command has stated 





that the second most frequent complaint he 
hears from the younger MAC airmen is that 
discipline is inadequate or nonexistent in the 
Air Force. Like the little car with no gas tank, 
our system of discipline has become so encum- 
bered that it can move forward only when it 
gets a big push. Often, it just is not worth it. 

Another problem I see in the methodology 
of military law revision is the practice of smug- 
gling extraneous policy into the system. In the 
Congress, the addition of nongermane amend- 
ments is a well-known phenomenon. It is said 
there are two things you never want to see 
made: a law and sausage! The military justice 
code carries its share of this kind of baggage, 
and I am not sure these policies have to be 
carried out, in micro, in the criminal law system 
of the armed forces. 

For example, consider service unification. 
Assuming the validity of the unified Depart- 
ment of Defense, why did we have to have a 
Uniform Code of Justice in the first place? Is 


the disciplinary requirement of the captain of 
a naval vessel at sea in fact the same as that of 


the commander of a large Air Force training 
base in Texas or a U.S. Army in the field? 
My first assignment in the Air Force was toa 
general court-martial-level legal office in the 
Arctic area. We dealt with disciplinary prob- 
lems entirely different from those at stateside 
bases. Conditions at the small radar stations 
were grim, indeed. A group of approximately 
95 men lived together for one year under con- 
ditions so severe that it was often impossible to 
go outside. At Saglek Air Station in Labrador 
one could not survive unprotected even one 
hour. The small buildings on the station were 
tied to the frozen rock cliff with cables, against 
the force of winds so great they could not be 
measured: they blew away the instruments every 
winter. When the wind rose outside, the drafts 
in the corridors connecting the buildings 
increased dangerously. When these interior 
drafts exceeded 20 knots, special fire control 
measures were initiated: a senior noncommis- 
sioned officer was detailed to walk the halls 
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and a giant D-9 caterpillar was positioned with 
its engine running 24 hours a day. The tractor 
would be used to break the connecting corri- 
dors and push a burning segment of building 
off the cliff to save the remainder of the struc- 
ture. In this environment, regulations prohib- 
iting smoking in bed take on new meaning! I 
once prosecuted a man for arson—for delib- 
erately setting fire to Saglek Air Station. 

But another case that I reviewed from Saglek 
suggests more about the peculiar qualities of 
military life at remote stations. A sergeant with 
a previously outstanding record barged into 
the commander’s office, walked to his desk, 
dumped a butt can in the middle, saluted 
smartly, and retreated. To handle incidents of 
this kind, the commander must be judicious 
and flexible, and his decision, whatever it is, 
must almost always be upheld, or he must be 
relieved. 

These are not isolated examples. The crew 
of a nuclear submarine, sailing submerged for 
months, has no contact with the outside world 
and far too much contact with fellow crew 
members stacked five-high in bunks. The bal- 
ancing of the need for privacy and the need not 
to be bothered by misbehavior of others is a 
delicate process which goes on 24 hours a day. 
My emphasis is on “need” for privacy not the 
“right” to it, for I am describing the command- 
er’s dilemma, not the lawyer’s. There are some 
things too important to be left to lawyers. Itisa 
wonder to me that the military justice system 
works as well as it does under a variety of 
conditions. We must take care to leave suffi- 
cient flexibility to accommodate the necessary 
differences among the different commands. 


How about civilian control? A 
major principle of the National Security Act of 
1947, and, more basically of U.S. Constitutional 
practice, is the principle of civilian contro! over 
the military. James Madison described it in the 
Fourth Federalist Paper. No one doubts it is a 
good thing, but must it be carried out in micro 
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in the criminal law system of the armed forces? 
We must have an appellate court made up of 
civilians; the qualification is only that they be 
civilians. How far do we need to go inserting 
“civilians” into the system to be true to our 
Constitutional principles? 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) has 
suggested that regional military courts, manned 
by civil servants, hear cases from all military 
departments in a particular part of the coun- 
try. Why not refer more cases to existing civil- 
ian courts, including appellate courts, as has 
also been suggested? There is disagreement as 
to whether these moves would conserve man- 
power, but that is not the real issue. The issue 
is whether such changes would further Consti- 
tutional goals by improving civilian control, or 
whether they would harm the constitutionally 
protected responsibility of the Congress and 
the President to govern the military. The essen- 
tial difference between the military criminal 
law system and the civilian system that it com- 


plements is the need of the commander to 
command and the derived need for the com- 
mander to play a role in the military justice 
system. This fact must be heeded when looking 
at proposals to insert more civilians into the 


justice system. 

What exactly is to be achieved by the require- 
ment for a civilian Court of Military Appeals? 
Are they supposed to bring Article III with 
them? I think not. A State Department official 
has suggested that perhaps the U.S. Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific, should be a foreign 
service officer rather than a military officer 
because he writes so many messages to diplo- 
matic posts in the Far East. I could recommend 
a Court of Military Appeals consisting of mili- 
tary officers, perhaps the Judge Advocate Gen- 
erals sitting en banc. All such proposals miss 
the mark. We need appellate judges to be their 
own men, not responsible to nor beholden to 
anyone in the management of the Department 
of Defense. But it stops there. We do not need 
another Article III court unable or unwilling 
to understand the needs of the military disci- 


pline they are supposed to be preserving. 

It is a more subtle problem than the ques- 
tion of using civilians, but we also may invite 
difficulty when we borrow legal conclusions 
uncritically from civilian jurisprudence. Fed- 
eral appellate decisions are authoritative, and 
when they provide answers to constitutional 
questions, we in the military pay attention. 
The difficult thing is to determine whether we 
have a military question to relate to the numer- 
ous civilian answers that are released by the 
courts. Consider, for example, the various 
exclusionary rules. For years, we had a statu- 
tory rule of strict exclusion of statements taken 
without the cautionary advice prescribed by 
Article 31. The fact that the military proce- 
dure was disadvantageous to the military 
police—substantially more so than civilian police 
rules at the time—was not considered signifi- 
cant. The Congress in the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, the President in the Manual, 
and the Article I Military Appellate Courts in 
their implementing decisions had determined 
that there was a particular risk of involuntariness 
in the military service because of the workings 
of the system of rank and command. 

Although I do not agree with the logic of 
every decision made in this area, I regard Arti- 
cle 31 and the decisions interpreting it as a 
good example of the evolutionary growth of 
military criminal law, carried on with close 
attention to the peculiar character of the mili- 
tary environment. The importation of Fourth 
Amendment “answers” into military law has 
sometimes been less well considered, less care- 
fully tailored to the military situation. Chief 
Judge Fletcher has said, and I agree, that the 
court must rely on the briefs presented in par- 
ticular cases. If counsel reach for the federal 
reporters, count up circuits, and argue mainly 
federal constitutional law issues as they are 
perceived in the civilian community, then, for 
sure, we cannot expect the Court of Military 
Appeals to take into account any peculiar mili- 
tary circumstances. 

Thus, in the first Jordan case, the Air Force 





assumed too much and COMA’s first decision 
threatened considerable damage to status of 
forces agreements. On reconsideration, infor- 
mation about the peculiarities of the mili- 
tary context was added to the briefs, and the 
second Jordan decision is more precise. Like 


the federal courts in New York, in the series of 


narcotics cases including Tasconnino, Tujan, and 
Lyra, COMA saw that it is no part of our busi- 
ness to attempt to regulate the police of other 
countries. It will be sufficient to keep a close 
watch on our own. 

In my opinion, the most successful revisions 
of military law are those that proceed from the 
premise that the system should be fine tuned, 
even changed, but always within the frame- 
work of a distinctly different legal system. 
Affirmative action is perhaps the best recent 
example wherein direct concern about the 
working of the military justice system was 
brought to bear and created changes in the 
system that appear to be useful and appropri- 
ate. 

In 1971, concern over the apparently dis- 
proportionate number of disciplinary actions 
being taken against minority members in the 
U.S. Armed Forces brought about the crea- 
tion of the DOD task force on military justice. 
The task force included the Judge Advocates 
General and prominent members of the civil- 


ian community, not all of them convinced of 


the need for a separate system of military jus- 
tice. The task force traveled to many bases in 
the United States and overseas and prepared a 
comprehensive report, which dealt not only 
with justice but with the perception of justice 
by minority members in the armed forces. Spe- 
cific recommendations were made by the task 
force, most of which were immediately carried 
out in the Air Force. Subsequently, Congress 
changed the code to require implementation 
of certain changes in all services. With the help 
of the DOD task force, we have today in the 
Air Force an independent defense counsel 
corps, an independent judiciary, and a statisti- 
cal analysis system, the Automated Military 
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Justice Analysis and Management System, which 
permits identification of bases and units that 
may be experiencing problems with minority 
cases. The detailed figures also enable us to 
refute inaccurate perceptions or rumors that 
may arise among our minority members. 

All these changes augment existing military 
procedures that make the lot of the military 
accused so much better than that of his civilian 
counterpart. Have you heard that catalog late- 
ly? Maybe we should review that briefly. 


| N THE military, Article 31 warn- 
ings preceded the evolution of the Miranda 
doctrine concerning the right to counsel in 
the civilian jurisdictions, and we continue to 
strengthen those requirements. 

In the military, counsel is provided free of 
charge at all stages. Of particular significance 
is the separation of defense counsel from com- 
mand in the Air Force. Not only is he inde- 
pendent, but he is a part of a very large 
worldwide organization with capability for 
investigative services, computer research, exten- 
sive library facilities, regular advisory services, 
and senior partners on call at the other end of 
the telephone. 

The Article 32 investigation is clearly more 
favorable to the defense than is the civilian 
grand jury. In this military pretrial procedure, 
we allow nearly complete discovery of the gov- 
ernment’s evidence prior to trial and permit 
full defense participation. We also allow the 
accused to be present at the investigation with 
counsel to confront and cross-examine gov- 
ernment witnesses and even to present the 
defense evidence and arguments in mitigation 
for the investigator, who may be persuaded to 
recommend abatement of the prosecution at 
that stage. 

Recent decisions of the Court of Military 
Appeals have greatly strengthened the right 
of the defendant to bring witnesses at gov- 
ernment expense, even mitigation witnesses to 
give insubstantial testimony about prior good 
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conduct of the accused. The court in other 
cases has greatly limited pretrial confinement 
in the military. The court has also imposed 
strict time limits on pretrial confinement and 
on posttrial review, thereby making already 
speedier justice in the military much speedier 
than in civilian jurisdictions. We have adopted 
the American Law Institute (ALI) insanity test. 
In the Air Force, plea bargains are used to a 
very limited degree, and the accused must ini- 
tiate negotiations. The courts’ inquiry into the 
providence of guilty pleas and plea bargains is 
more exhaustive than even the federal prac- 
tice under Rule 11 of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. 

The military member has a free record of 
trial, verbatim, in serious cases. His case is 
appealed automatically. Under Article 69 he 
may appeal to TJ AG those minor punishments 
that are not automatically appealed. Sentenc- 
ing procedure in the military court today gives 
the accused two bites at the apple of mitiga- 
tion. In the second part of the trial, the sen- 
tencing hearing, the accused presents evidence 
and argument in extenuation and mitigation 
to the members of the court. Following the 
trial, he may reiterate this evidence to the con- 
vening authority requesting clemency. Condi- 
tions of military confinement are excellent and 
are characterized by elaborate and expensive 
rehabilitation programs having a very positive 
effect. 

So where do we go from here? I doubt that 
we have finished changing the code. It will 
continue to evolve and modernize, but one 
hopes it will not shrink away to nothing. At all 
times and places, communication is a problem. 
Understanding what someone else is trying to 
do is extremely important if you are going to 
tell him how to do it. A former Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army remarked a couple 
of years ago that unlike the Vietnam War peri- 
od, we now actually have some judge advo- 
cates in the Army who have seen a soldier. He 
thought that was great. I believe there is also a 
need for spokesmen of the civilian bar making 


proposals about the military justice system to 
have some understanding of the context in 
which their suggestions will have to take root 
and hold. If the proposals do not relate to 
things as they are in the military today, they 
are unlikely to be of any use to us. The Court 
of Military Appeals regularly refers to Ameri- 
can Bar Association (ABA) standards to resolve 
issues coming before the court. I think they 
should be aware of the ABA standards and 
consider them when they are applicable. But it 
is important to remember that the ABA stand- 
ards were written for civilian criminal justice 
systems. The federal government has also 
published useful studies prepared by the 
National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals. The states have 
their own advisory commissions because we 
allow state criminal systems to be distinctive 

and responsive to their own conditions. The 
Department of Defense deserves no less. 

It is very important to try to foresee the 
context in which military justice will function. 
It is a point of doctrine in the military that we 
practice in peacetime as we will fight. It is said 
the next war will be a “come as you are party.” 
There will not be time to invent weapons, tac- 
tics, or discipline. We are often guilty of over- 
concentration on the lessons learned from the 
last war. Concern about military justice during 
the Vietnam War was peculiar to the political 
context in which that war was fought. The Levy 
trial, for example, was litigated more extensively 
than any military criminal case in U.S. history. 
(See Appendix 1.) Professor Joe Bishop says it 
is the Jarndyce v. Jarndyce of U.S. military law. 
He also notes that Captain Levy was nearly 
overwhelmed by volunteer lawyers, so many 
that they got in each others’ way—his petition 
for a writ was signed by eight of them! 

Many lawyers and members of the judiciary 
lost some of their respect for the manner in 
which the war was conducted by the govern- 
ment. They no longer hesitated to challenge 
military actions and orders. Individual soldiers 
sought and obtained court orders forbidding 





their reassignment to the war zone. On appeal, 
these cases percolated on up to the Supreme 
Court, and a few were upheld. The perception 
of national interest and urgency that guided 
the Supreme Court to approve the excesses of 
the government in the Japanese relocation cases 
during World War II, had become a percep- 
tion during the later years of the Vietnam War 
that government was most likely wrong, gen- 
erally overreacting, that national interest had 
been overstated or had changed, and that the 
military was incapable of noticing or reacting 
to these changes without judicial assistance. 

The Supreme Court spared the military the 
embarrassment of a conclusive defeat when it 
reviewed the issue of the alleged vagueness of 
Articles 133 and 134 in the Levy case. But in 
this political context, the Supreme Court lashed 
out at the military in O'Callahan v. Parker, not 
only striking down conventional wisdom about 
the scope of military jurisdiction but invalidat- 
ing 200 years of congressional enactments, 
releasing a rapist from jail, and castigating 
military lawyers and the horses they rode in 
on. The O'Callahan case got our attention. (See 
Appendix 2.) 

The O'Callahan decision was and is extremely 
disruptive. Clearly, it was intended to be. But 
even those who are not particularly offended 
by its basic rule of priority for civil jury trials 
could have desired greater clarity and a less 
disruptive manner of effecting basic change. I 
am reminded of the instance in 1956 when the 
Illinois state legislature passed a one-line stat- 
ute abolishing the rule in Shelly’s case. The 
enactment was a model of simplicity, but prop- 
erty rights in Illinois were greatly confused for 
years. Similarly, O'Callahan brought about basic 
change without direction. 

The Court’s message to the military was sim- 
ply “What you are doing is no good—you must 
stop it.” Justice William O. Douglas’s extended 
dictum is polemic. It is an indictment, a lofty 
pronouncement of mismanagement. Its effect 
seems to have been very great on those mili- 
tary and civilian lawyers who already wished 
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for a military justice system more like the Arti- 
cle III courts. The message they received was: 
“We must intensify our efforts to model the 
military justice system on the Article III courts. 
We will not only do everything they do we will 
try to stay ahead of them. At the same time, we 
will retain all of the extraordinary protections 
built up over 200 years to protect the military 
accused from unfairness in proceedings man- 
aged by hiscommander.” We are left with a court- 
martial system in which it is devilishly hard to 
determine who we can try and who we cannot; 
in which some people who clearly should be 
tried are not; and in which technicalities have 
grown unreasonably. We must be concerned 
whether, over a period of time, these changes 
will have an adverse effect on the discipline of 
American military forces and their readiness 
to defend the United States. 

These are heavy charges. Consider the situ- 
ation of the officer who is guilty of conduct 
unbecoming an officer in violation of Article 
133, and who is able, through one means or 
another, to terminate civilian prosecution. Sup- 
pose an officer rapes an enlisted person; sup- 
pose an officer gets so drunk that he frightens 
people he does not even know and nearly 
destroys their house in the nighttime. In both 
cases the typical reluctance of the civilian courts 
to take cases involving military members may 
combine with aggressive efforts to compensate 
or threaten the aggrieved parties, with the 
result that the civilian prosecutions abate. Under 
O'Callahan, the abatement of civilian prosecu- 
tion is often the end of such cases. However, I 
believe the maintenance of discipline in the 
Armed Forces requires that we take action in 
such cases as nonconsensual sodomy perpe- 
trated by an officer on an enlisted man. To be 
sure, we can discharge the officer administra- 
tively, but that may be an inappropriate out- 
come for a number of reasons, some of which 
involve the rights of the accused. Therefore, 
we must continue in cases of this sort to attempt 
to assert traditional military jurisdiction under 
Articles 133 and 134, to deal with serious 
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breaches of discipline. The most recent deci- 
sions of the Court of Military Appeals are 
encouraging. 

A case I reviewed recently confirms that 
airmen are well aware of the limitations imposed 
by COMA to supplement those mandated by the 
Supreme Court in O'Callahan and Relford v. 
Commandant. (See Appendix 2.) Two airmen 
at Dover AFB, Delaware, contacted each other 
by telephone at their duty stations and arranged 
a sale of drugs to be concluded that evening at 
an off-base location, the Blue Hen Mall. When 
asked why they went to the Blue Hen Mall, the 
answer was: to get out of Office of Special 
Investigation jurisdiction! The GI can be 
depended on to know how far he can go; the 
commander is entitled to no less. 

Another example of O'Callahan gone wrong 
occurred when the Court of Military Appeals 


decided the Lazarro case. Most observers of 


Justice Douglas and O'Callahan felt what the 
Justice meant was a preference for U.S. Arti- 
cle III courts over U.S. military courts. There- 
fore, the decision should have little or no appli- 
cation outside the United States because most 
crimes committed by Americans outside the 
United States cannot be tried in American civil 
courts. However, in Lazarro, the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals held that since the offense in that 
particular case was one proscribed by Title 18 
and it theoretically could be tried in the United 
States, the military court had no jurisdiction. 

This raises extreme practical problems. If 
the only American court having jurisdiction is 
a U.S. civilian court, how will the accused be 
brought before that court? Will he be trans- 
ported there by the military without benefit of 
extradition procedures? What would be the 
constitutional basis for such a procedure? I 
believe there is none. What about the host 
government whose law has been broken. They 
generally agree that U.S. military courts may 
try certain concurrent jurisdiction cases in- 
country. But as one who has negotiated these 
agreements with a number of countries, I can 
assure you there will be little enthusiasm abroad 


for the departure of unpunished American 
military lawbreakers for the United States. 
Would a U.S. district court even be willing to 
take the case? Would the U.S. attorney welcome 
a long distance call from a judge advocate 
overseas telling him that the defendant is on 
the way, that he should be charged with steal- 
ing government property under Title 18 and, 
by the way, all the witnesses are in Japan! Can 
the U.S. attorney in fact enforce military stand- 
ards of discipline? That is the basic issue. 

After the questionable exportation of O’Calla- 
han in the Lazarro case, COMA has now reim- 
ported the dubious philosophy of nonprosecu- 
tion into New Mexico in a case called U.S. v. Ran- 
dy B. Carr. Ina summary disposition, the court 
dismissed a specification for using marijuana 
in Alamagordo, New Mexico. There is no opin- 
ion published, but Judge Cook, in dissent, tells 
us in the Daily Journal of 28 August 1978 that 
neither federal criminal law nor the law of the 
state prohibits the use of marijuana in Alama- 
gordo, New Mexico. The only legal prohibi- 
tion against the use of the drug is in military 
law. Heis, therefore, convinced that O’Callahan 
does not require a preference for civil jurisdic- 
tion. And so we watched for the fall of the 
other shoe. Was it to be the rule that any offense 
which could have been but was not proscribed 
by state law may not be tried by court-martial? 
Fortunately, subsequent decisions have con- 
firmed the military commander’s jurisdiction 
over off-base drug offenses having an impact 
on base. This was a close call. 

Carr was a pot-smoking case. Not everyone 
likes the strong position taken by the Depart- 
ment of Defense against drug use in the Armed 
Forces. It is, I believe, well known that the 
policy differs from the enforcement policy of 
federal civilian law enforcement agencies and 
the enforcement policies followed in many 
communities where military forces are stationed. 
But it is important to remember that decisions 
taken in marijuana cases pass into the juris- 
prudence and become part of U.S. military 
law for all cases. 





Marijuana cases seem to provide a share of 


new law disproportionate to their significance. 
I believe it is beyond question that the Con- 
gress, the Commander in Chief, and the mili- 
tary commanders have the constitutional re- 
sponsibility and power to determine that the 
maintenance of discipline and effectiveness in 
the armed forces requires a different policy 
with regard to prosecution of those who break 
the laws against selling and using marijuana. 
If that be so, who shall judge the need for the 
policy actually adopted and pursued in the 
Armed Forces? 


Cuances to military law, how- 
ever they are brought about, should not only 
be consistent with standards of basic fairness 
to the accused, but they should recognize the 
separate nature of the military justice system 
and the reasons for it: the need of command- 
ers to command, the requirements of the Inter- 


national Law of Armed Conflict, the need of 


individual service members for a structured 
and ordered environment in which to carry 
out the difficult and risky business of fighting 
wars. Take politics out and away from this 
deliberation altogether. The purpose of the 
military justice system is to preserve military 
discipline, not to break it down. If the war is 
unpopular, write to your congressman, or the 
President, or the general. Don’t pick on the 
GI! Don’t take away the reference points he 
needs to fight. 

The Law of Armed Conflict is often under- 
recognized as a decision factor in this area. It 
is, in my opinion, the principal factor requir- 
ing a separate system of military justice. 

Let us look for a moment with 20-20 hind- 
sight at the Calley case. Some thoughtful things 
have been said about My Lai. While I was on 
leave in Hong Kong in 1971, I happened to 
overhear a two-hour British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (BBC) documentary on the Calley case. 
After examining every aspect of the case, as 
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only the BBC can do, the announcer formally 
concluded that the Calley case occurred because, 
in the rapid increase of U.S. forces during 
Vietnam, it had been necessary to take untrained 
young men who had not been to the military 
academies and make them officers. Clearly, 
the announcer said, if Calley had been a grad- 
uate of the U.S. Military Academy, he would 
have done no such thing. I listened in wonder- 
ment. I was unaware of the curriculum at 
Sandhurst, but I knew the United States serv- 
ice schools at that time taught the law of armed 
conflict mainly in the context of prisoner of 
war issues. Again, at the American Bar Associ- 
ation meeting in Montreal, in 1973, I heard 
serious discussion of the Calley case. Major 
General George Prugh, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army, discussed the need for 
improved training in the law of armed con- 
flict. But General Prugh also noted that if a 
man does not know that you do not bomb 
hospitals by the time he is 18 years old, there 
may be very little the Army can do to teach 
him. We, therefore, cannot rely entirely on 
training and logic. We must rely on discipline. 

Obviously, anything as big as the Calley case 
has many moving parts. The primary need in 
the Armed Forces today is not for a criminal 
law system to react after the fact to crimes, 
derelictions, or atrocities. 

Rather, we in the military need a system of 
military law perceived by the soldier and the 
American public as essentially fair and designed 
to contribute to a sense of discipline sufficient 
that United States forces are ready to fight 
when they are needed, and to fight effectively 
and in a disciplined manner, fully subject to 
the limitations of the law and the directions of 
command. 

It has not been shown that any armed force 
can function without an effective system of 
military discipline. Rather than try to prove it 
is possible to do so, let us continue our long 
and thus far successful effort to prove that we 
can protect the fundamental rights of Ameri- 
can military personnel within a distinctly dif- 
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ferent and effective legal and constitutional 
framework. 


Hq USAFE 


Editor’s note: Colonel Thorpe presented these ideas to the Mili- 
tary Law Committees of the Association of the Bar of New York 
City and the New York County Lawyers Association to assist those 
committees to understand the i: 1pact of proposals for major revi- 
sions in the Uniform Code of Military Justice which they «were 
sponsoring. 


Appendix 1. Parker v. Levy, 417 US 733,__S. Ct 
——41 L. Ed. 2d 439 (1974) 


In Parker v. Levy, 417 US 733, 5. & 


41 L. Ed. 2d 439 (1974), the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the court-martial convic- 
tion of Captain Howard B. Levy, United States 
Army, for the specific offense of willfully disobeying 
the order of a superior officer and violating two 


“General Articles” of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice (i.e., Art. 133, conduct unbecoming an offi- 
cer and a gentleman, and Art. 134, conduct preju- 
dicial to good order and discipline). 

The charges against Levy, a physician, arose from 
his actions while stationed at the Fort Jackson, South 
Carolina, hospital. Part of his duties as Chief of the 
Dermatological Service included dermatology train- 
ing of Special Forces medics. Levy refused to per- 
form this duty even after a direct order from his 
commander. The charges of violating Articles 133 
and 134 arose from his public utterances to enlisted 
men in which he accused Special Forces personnel 
of being “. . . liars and thieves and killers of peasants 
and murders of women and children,” and in which 
he stated that if he were a black soldier, he “would 
refuse to go to Vietnam,” and if sent “would refuse 
to fight.” 

Second Lieutenant James L. Conrad, USAF 


Legal Intern 
Air University Law Center 


Appendix 2. 0’Callahan v. Parker, 395 US 258, 895 
S. Ct 1683 ___L. Ed. 24___(1969) 


Sergeant James F. O'Callahan was stationed at 
Fort Shafter, Oahu, Hawaii, in 1956. While on pass 
to Honolulu and dressed in civilian clothes, he broke 
into the room of a young girl and attempted to rape 
her. He was apprehended by civilian authorities 
and turned over to the military police; he confessed 
and was tried and convicted by court-martial. 

In a habeas corpus proceeding years later, dur- 
ing the Vietnam War, O'Callahan claimed that the 
U.S. District Court for the Territory of Hawaii should 
have had sole jurisdiction to prosecute him because 
there was no link between the Army and his offense 
other than his status as a soldier. The Supreme 
Court, per Justice Douglas, agreed. The Court rea- 
soned that while a person’s status, military or 
nonmilitary, was a key issue in the question of juris- 
diction, it was not solely dispositive. Justice Douglas 
found that the only crimes to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the military were those which were “service- 
connected.” The Court distinguished the Constitu- 
tional powers of Congress to make regulations 
governing “the land and naval forces” arising under 
one section of the Constitution from the judiciary 
powers arising under another. The authority for 
court-martial arises under the former; the civilian 
courts from the latter. The authority of Congress to 
set the jurisdiction of the military courts was given a 
very narrow scope by the Court’s interpretation 
and conclusion that O’Callahan was entitled to a 
trial by the civilian courts. Hence, implicit in the 
Court’s decision is the availability of a U.S. civilian 
court to try the case. 

In Relford v. Commandant, 401 USS 355, 91 S. Ct 
649, 28 L. Ed. 2d 102 (1970), the Supreme Court 
greatly broadened military jurisdiction by setting 
out twelve criteria to use in determining whether an 
offense is “service-connected.” Relford is now con- 
sidered the primary case authority on military juris- 
diction in this area. 

For a general indictment of the O’Callahan deci- 
sion and a discussion of Relford, see Homer E. Moyer, 
Jr., Justice and the Military, Section I, pp. 400-20 
(1972). 

Second Lieutenant Timothy A. Hickey, Jr., USAF 


Legal Intern 
Air University Law Center 








BLACK-WHITE 
RELATIONS IN THE 
U.S. MILITARY 
1940-1972 


MAJOR ALAN M. OSUR 


HE thirty-two years from 1940 to 1972 
saw the United States military undergo 
tremendous changes in its acceptance 
and treatment of minority group personnel. 
During this time, however, most Americans in 
and out of the military saw black-white rela- 
tions as the most dramatic and most visible 
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aspect of the total race relations problem. Also, 
the military tended to treat other minority 
groups somewhat better than it did blacks, and 
many of the gains that they did make would 
favorably affect others. Therefore, this essay 
will address white-black issues and examine 
how the military—first the Navy and War 


Departments and then the Department of 


Defense—reacted to the presence of blacks in 
its ranks.’ 

There are many watersheds in U.S. history, 
but for the history of race relations and espe- 
cially black-white relations, World War II must 
be considered as very important.” The war 
started a trend, an awareness, a movement 
that has never stopped. Other dates also come 
to mind—1954, 1955, 1963, 1967—but the 


path from 1940 is unbroken, beset with only 
minor backsliding. Nowhere is this trend more 
evident than in the military itself. Gains were 
made, starting in 1940, that have continued to 
the present and have carried into related areas 
such as the debate over whether women should 


be committed to a combat role. 

Yet in looking at the military in 1940, one 
would hardly have any idea of what was to 
transpire in even a few short years. Within the 
War Department, the Army and Army Air 
Forces (AAF) severely restricted or excluded 
blacks. The Army, pushed by the Congress, 
had permitted four black regiments to serve in 
the active force. The 9th and 10th Cavalry and 
the 24th and 25th Infantry were established 
by 1866 and 1869 legislation. In 1939 this 
token force amounted to 3640 men of a total 
Army strength of 189,839.* Only five black 
officers were on duty in the regular army: 
three were chaplains, and two were father and 
son, then Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, Sr., and 
Lieutenant Benjamin O. Davis, Jr.* The AAF’s 
record was even worse. Simply stated, blacks 
were not permitted in that service. The policy 
of the Marine Corps was similar to that of the 
AAF. The Navy’s 2807 black enlisted men served 
in the messman’s branch; none of the 19,477 
commissioned and warrant officers in the Navy 


was black. Dorie Miller, one of the heroes of 
Pearl Harbor, earned the Navy Cross while 
serving as a messman. He was still a messman 
when he died at sea in 1944.” 

The rationale for those policies had been 
consistent throughout U.S. military history and 
would remain so into the 1950s. Basically, racial 
prejudice and the military's concept of efficiency 
mixed. This point was succinctly stated by Army 
Chief of Staff General George C. Marshall in 
1940 in a letter to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr. Marshall believed that societal conditions 
made it necessary for the War Department to 
follow a policy of segregation, and the military 
should uphold the status quo without offering 
blacks any concessions beyond those they had 
in civilian life. Any change would have a 
destructive effect on military efficiency as the 
military was not the proper vehicle for critical 
social experiments. Segregation had been 
successful for a long time, and this success was 
interpreted from the perspective of white 
soldiers, who, he believed, performed better 
under this system. The following year he again 
maintained that “experiments within the Army 
in the solution of social problems are fraught 
with danger to efficiency, discipline, or morale.”° 

But at least two forces were unleashed with 
the coming of the war—the military power of 
the United States and the organized protest of 
the black community and their white liberal 
allies. Black pressure translated into a political 
potential that caused President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
and Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, to put 
pressure on their services to initiate change. 
The preelection 1940 gains for blacks and 
Executive Order 8802 establishing the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission (June 1941) 
as a result of a threatened march on Washington 
are but two examples. That pressure continued 
throughout the war, helped by Eleanor Roose- 
velt in the White House, white liberals in the 
Congress, a number of racial disturbances in 
the military initiated by blacks protesting against 
discrimination, and by a conscription law that 
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forced the services to accept blacks.’ 

By the end of the war in 1945, dramatic 
difference had emerged in the racial structure 
of the services. Nowhere was change more 
dramatic than in the Air Force; 131,936 blacks 
served in the AAF in September 1945. Most of 
them were organized into segregated service 
units under white officers, but a number of 
black flying units were in operation. The 99th 
Squadron fought in the Mediterranean Theater 
and performed in a creditable manner as did 
the 332d Group, which added three new 
squadrons to the theater and absorbed the 
99th. They flew pursuit planes while another 
group trained in medium bombers (B-25s) back 
in the States. Segregation still severely limited 
opportunities for blacks; however, important 
gains had been made in their employment, 
and a few of them went through the integrated 
officers training school.* The Navy slowly 
extended its use of blacks as the racial segrega- 
tion of manpower along traditional lines had 
proved “incredibly inefficient,” and it even 
experimented with all-black and integrated 
ships.” Fifty-eight black men and two black 


women became Naval officers, and some of 


the training facilities were integrated. Still, at 
the end of the war 45 percent of the 165,000 
blacks in the Navy belonged to the messman or 
steward branch.'° 

The Army, because of its size and reliance 
on the draft, received the most blacks and 
generally assigned them to segregated units. 
Yet gains were made as blacks also served in 
two combat divisions fighting in the Pacific 
and in Italy. There was some integrated train- 
ing, specifically at the officers training schools, 
and an experiment with integrated platoons 
after the Battle of the Bulge.'' Aside from 
these, U.S. Army leaders were still reluctant to 
increase opportunities for blacks, and most 
remained in a service capacity. The Marine 
Corps slowly and reluctantly opened its serv- 
ice to blacks, with most serving in depot and 
ammunition companies.'* In late 1944 they 
made up only 15,131 of the 475,000 men and 


women in the Marine Corps. The first black 
Marine officer was not commissioned until 
November 1945—after the war.'* 

Would these changes be permanent or would 
they, as in past wars, disappear with the peace? 
Both the military and the black community 
were concerned with those questions and set 
out to ensure that their answers would win the 
peace. Complicating the matter, although giving 
more support to blacks, was the fact that the 
Cold War determined that the military estab- 
lishment would not diminish greatly. Both sides 
in the dispute recognized that gains had been 
made and should continue. The main issue 
was how far to go. The military was willing to 
accept an increased use of blacks but generally 
wanted to employ them within a segregated 
framework. Even the Navy’s plan offered, at 
best, only token integration. The black com- 
munity pushed for their full utilization through 
total integration. 

As the Navy experimented, the War De- 
partment remained uncertain of its direction 
and muddled through some surveys on the 
role of blacks in the postwar Army before 
deciding on a Board of Officers to offer 
direction. The Gillem Board saw better possi- 
bilities for blacks but still under a “separate but 
equal” system. Blacks appearing before the 
board stressed that they had the right to 
participate fully in the military establishment, 
but many white officers took the opposite view, 
claiming that the military was not ready, as 
with the nation, for integration. In the end, 
although the Gillem Board did recommend 
increased opportunities and limited integration 
and although the results were published in a 
War Department Circular, the Army demon- 
strated little progress toward implementing 
this policy.'* 

While the military debated and made deci- 
sions (or did not make decisions) about the 
future of blacks, the black community did not 
stand idly by. Numerous opportunities existed 
in 1947 and 1948 to assert pressure on what 
was now a consolidated target: the Department 
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of Defense (DOD). In 1947 Grant Reynolds 
and A. Philip Randolph organized the Com- 
mittee against Jim Crow in Military Service 


and Training with the primary purpose of 


ending segregation in the military. They focused 
attention on the military draft bill in Congress 
and indicated that they were prepared to 
recommend mass civil disobedience by encour- 
aging blacks to refuse to register for the draft. 
This pressure, as well as the other comments 
from the black community, was directed not 
only against the Congress but also against 
President Harry S. Truman.'° 

President Truman, meanwhile, had been 
moving on his own in the area of civil rights. 
Concerned about some incidents against black 
soldiers in the South during the immediate 
postwar period, in December 1946, he ap- 
pointed the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. Its report, issued on 29 October 1947, 
condemned segregation and recommended 
legislative and administrative action “to end 
immediately all discrimination and segregation 
based on race, color, creed, or national origin, 
in... all branches of the Armed Services.” 
Truman’s conviction that some federal action 
on civil rights in the military was needed as 
well as the necessity of winning a presidential 
election were fused.'® Realistically, he would 
not be able to get any civil rights bill through 
the Congress, but he could act as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. On 26 July 1948 
he issued Executive Order 9981 stating that: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
President that there shall be equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all persons in the armed 
services without regard to race, color, religion, 
or national origin. This policy shall be put into 
effect as rapidly as possible, having due regard 
to the time required to effectuate any necessary 
changes without impairing efficiency or morale. '’ 


Significantly, instead of simply permitting 
the military services to proceed on their own, 
Truman created the President’s Committee 
on Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in 
the Armed Forces, commonly called the Fahy 


Committee after its chairman, Charles Fahy. 
The Fahy Committee started meeting in January 
1949 and submitted its report, “Freedom to 
Serve,” in May 1950. The report took so long 
to issue because the committee was an action 
committee, forcing the services constantly to 
change and modify their plans and policies to 
meet the goal of full desegregation. The 
committee also took time because the Army 
continually resisted efforts to push it along. A 
study of the committee provides an opportunity 
to see how the three services compare in their 
utilization of blacks.'® 

The Air Farce under Secretary Stuart Sy- 
mington had already committed itself to de- 
segregation before the committee met and by 
1949 had 1301 integrated and only 59 segre- 
gated units. That year it also broke up the 
all-black 332d Wing because the service was 
finding it more and more difficult to maintain 
two segregated gir forces. In addition to other 
personnel problems, segregation held up the 
progress of Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., 
whom Air Force officers recognized as an 
excellent commander.'? The Navy, under 
Secretary of the Navy (later Secretary of 
Defense) James V. Forrestal and Secretary of 
the Navy John L. Sullivan, planned for full 
integration, but much of their progress was on 
paper only. In 1949, 57.4 percent of the blacks 
were still in the messman’s branch, only four 
in 1949 and 19 in 1950 were officers, and 
promotions for blacks were slow. But signifi- 
cantly, where there was integration, there was 
no racial friction.?° 

Blacks made up 6.2 percent of the Air Force 
and 4.7 percent of the Navy, but the Army had 
by far the highest number and percentage, a 
black enlistment rate of 8.2 percent in 1950. It 
was to the Army that the nation looked, and it 
was the Army that was most intransigent. That 
service resisted the efforts of the committee, 
and senior officers were supported by their 
Secretary, Kenneth Royall. A few examples 
might suffice to demonstrate this. At one point 
during the negotiations, it appeared that the 
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Army tried to slip something over on the 
committee by submitting a plan that was simply 
arehash of the Gillem Board recommendations 
and still included segregation. Next, on | 
October 1949, the Army sent out an order 
calling for a certain degree of integration but 
then on 27 October sent out another message 
telling all commands to disregard the first one. 


The Fahy Committee was only informed of 


the first order, although someone sent them a 
copy of the second. As a result, only token 
integration took place—blacks were permitted 
in the headquarters units but only as cooks, 
duty soldiers, and drivers—and 198 of the 
Army’s 490 job specialties remained closed to 
blacks.”! 

The Fahy Committee was not totally successful 
in integrating the Army, but the Korean War 
was, as integration was achieved on the battle- 
field. First, as the Army quickly built up, 
commanders at training camps such as Fort 
Ord, California, and Fort Jackson, South 
Carolina, did not have the time, money, or 
facilities to provide for segregation so they 
quietly integrated. The same situation prevailed 
in Korea as a neat segregated pattern was not 
possible. In 1951 the Army hired a civilian 
contractor to study the desegregation process 
in Korea and in the United States, and their 
report, “Project Clear,” showed the doubting 
Army that it was working successfully and 
encouraged the military to continue with 
integration. Specifically, “Project Clear” showed 
that integration was the result of: commanders’ 
simply practicing it on the battlefield because 
no one was there to check on them; battle 
losses, which caused an increasing demand for 
replacements, and blacks were available and in 
excess of those required as replacements in 
all-black units; and black replacements’ being 
accidently assigned to white units. 

Ultimately, blacks fought better in integrated 
units, and white performance was not adversely 
affected. Similar success was noted in the United 
States, although the desegregation process was 
slower in Europe.” Obviously, Europe was not 


experiencing the same buildup as the United 
States and Korea, and thus was not affected by 
the same pressures. Still, by October 1953, 95 
percent of the black soldiers in the Army were 
in integrated units, and on 30 October 1954, 
the Department of Defense announced that 
there were no more all-black units.?° Although 
only desegregation and not full integration 
had been achieved, one would have to agree 
with Richard M. Dalfiume, who concluded that: 
“A quiet racial revolution had occurred with 
practically no violence, bloodshed, or conflict.”** 

During the rest of the 1950s, the racial 
situation in the military appeared calm because 
for many, white and black alike, the military 
had solved its racial problems through deseg- 
regation. True, difficulties did exist, but they 
were mainly in the off-base environment, and 
the military had no control over that situation. 
The concept of institutional racism was not 
well understood, and blacks were often forced 
to accept personal racist affronts. But many 
blacks perceived that, whatever the difficulties, 
they were better off than those out in civilian 
life.*° Civilians perceived the same, so there 
was little pressure from within or without for 
change. Yet, the problems cannot be ignored. 
A friend of mine, a black pilot, was stationed at 
Charleston Air Force Base, South Carolina, 
during this period. He indicated that restrictions 
placed on him because of his color included an 
informal policy that he could never be the 
aircraft commander of a transport, regardless 
of his flying experience. There were accounts 
of similar problems on and off bases throughout 
the nation.”° 

Circumstances were very different in the 
1960s, during the Kennedy and Johnson years. 
More important, during the Robert S. McNa- 
mara years as Secretary of Defense, a major 
revolution took place in the concept of race 
relations in the military. With only a minimum 
of pressure exerted on it, the Department of 
Defense set out to move the military ahead of 
society. From 1962 to 1967, the DOD worked 
toward that goal, although not always with 
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success. Later, from 1967 to 1972, great pressure 
from the enlisted ranks pushed the Defense 
Department even further. 

There were some political motivations behind 
the Kennedy and McNamara measures, such 
as the civil rights debt from the close victory in 
the 1960 election, but there were also humani- 
tarian impulses, as represented by the McNa- 
mara comment: “Five more years as Secretary 
of Defense and I could have integrated the 
nation.””’ He believed that the military should 
be used to attack social problems and injustices, 
especially in civilian communities where black 
troops were “singularly defenseless against this 
bigotry.”** And there was aconcern for military 
efficiency as racial discrimination created serious 
morale problems and thus was a detriment to 
performance.”® As with Truman, the adminis- 
tration recognized that it would be difficult to 
confront key Southern congressmen by sending 

_a bill through Congress. Thus, in 1962, they 
reactivated the President’s Committee on Equal 
Opportunity in the Armed Forces, this time 
called the Gesell Committee after its chairman, 
Attorney Gerhard A. Gesell. 

The committee met and issued its report in 
1963. The Initial Report (13 June 1963) noted 
the following weaknesses in the military: 


e Not enough black officers 

e Not enough effort to recruit blacks 

e Discrimination in duty and career field 
assignments 

e Discrimination against blacks in promotions 

e Nonresponsive chain of command reaction 


to on-base problems and no satisfactory way of 


handling complaints; e.g., defacto segregation 
existed in service and noncommissioned officer 
clubs as well as in transportation and school 
buses 

e Off-base discrimination in housing, schools, 
transportation, and churches, which was ignored 
by base commanders. 


The committee’s recommendations were as 
extensive and far-reaching as the analysis the 
members asked for: 


e Directives from DOD as guidance to base 
commanders 

e Monitoring, rating, and support for the 
commanders’ performance 

e Regular programs and manuals 

e Biracial community committees 

e Use of military sanctions as necessary for 
off-base problems, especially in housing and 
recreational facilities 

e Offices within each service to monitor the 
program.”” 

The final committee report of November 1964 
pointed to similar problems overseas and in 
the National Guard. 

As a result of the Gesell Committee report, 
Secretary McNamara decided to aci, and on 
26 July 1963 (the anniversary of Executive 
Order 9981), he issued a directive stating that 
the military would no longer follow civilian 
society but take the lead; furthermore, the 
military would protect its members. His program 
was designed to combat discrimination against 
black servicemen in civilian communities ad- 
jacent to military installations. Commanders 
would be responsible for the program, and 
annual reports were required.*! 


Waar happened then? As Mc- 
Namara stated: “In the Pentagon we turned 
our minds to other problems.” The Pentagon 
assumed that a simple directive would solve a 
long-seated problem, and then went on to other 
things.*? In reality, very little happened— 
especially in the South. 

In 1968 David Sutton conducted an investi- 
gation based on a field trip to seven military 
installations. He discovered that the 1963 
directive generally had been ignored and that 
very little change came about as result of the 
military’s action: some schools were integrated 
because of military funding, and some restric- 
tions were placed on segregated groups meeting 
on base. Overall, Sutton noted three important 
deficiencies.** 
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First, personal prejudices of local military 
commanders could work against full imple- 
mentation of the program as they were some- 
times not willing to take a stand or were even 
hostile toward integration. The commander 
of a naval station in Louisiana reported that 
“The Command has had no reports of off- 
base discrimination and therefore no action 
has been taken.” And a base in Georgia reported 
100 percent open housing, but the housing 
officer did not know of any blacks moving into 
white areas. 

Second, Sutton noted the “capture” of the 
base commander by the local population. 
Pressure from local civilians included the ability 
of getting the commander promoted, and many 
commanders stayed in the local area after 
retirement to take advantage of job opportu- 
nities. This type of pressure could result in a 
military-civilian council meeting such as one 
reported at a South Carolina base in 1968: 
The coordinator of the council officially opened 
the meeting, and the base chaplain gave the 
invocation. The coordinator called on the base 
commander, who welcomed those present, 
expressed his appreciation for council activities, 
and introduced the new military members of 
the council. The coordinator called on the mayor 
for a response, and he expressed his pleasure 
at the colonel’s remarks on the value of the 
council, thanked the commander for the warm 
welcome, and noted how civilian members look 
forward to attending council meetings. An 
excellent dinner was served, and a tribute was 
passed to the Officers’ Open Mess. The coor- 
dinator then called for committee reports from 
the four functional committees: Police-Health- 
Safety, Religion-Welfare, Recreation-Education, 
and Housing-Commercial Services-Public Re- 
lations. Each committee chairman responded, 
“No report.” There being no other business 
before the council, the coordinator adjourned 
the meeting. 

Finally, commanders did not believe they 
would receive support from higher headquar- 
ters, and thus there was reluctance to use the 


off-limits sanctions at all levels. Officers often 
follow the example of a more senior officer. 
They would naturally receive a negative message 
when the general in charge of a new DOD 
program to open up housing put down a deposit 
ona segregated apartment. Also, from 1963 to 
1967, only two requests were sent by com- 
manders to their civilian service chiefs for 
sanctions, and both were either ignored or 
denied. 

By 1967 the Department of Defense recog- 
nized that its program had failed and sent a 
team to a dozen bases to look at every aspect of 
race relations. As a result, McNamara noted: 
“One fact became painfully clear: The voluntary 
program had failed, and failed miserably. This 
failure we found intolerable.” And he admitted 
that the program lacked sanctions and leader- 
ship, starting with him at the top.** Thus, the 
lesson learned from Sutton and McNamara 
was that commitment and sanctions were needed 
to overcome racism and blindness. An example 
of this blindness is apparent in a comment by 
new Secretary of Defense Clark M. Clifford, 
who on 25 July 1968 said: “By 1955 all formal 
racial discrimination had been eliminated, 
although vestiges lingered into the early 1960's.” 
This statement does not stand up to the facts, 
as McNamara hadattested tothe previous year.*” 

Secretary McNamara issued a new directive 
calling for a nationwide census of off-base 
facilities and the mobilization of effective 
community support. The department started 
first in the Washington, D.C., area, where high 
officials met with realtors and landlords. Within 
120 days, the number of nondiscriminatory 
units moved from 15,000 to 53,000. Then the 
military went to other parts of the United States 
and required monthly reports from command- 
ers. In 1967, only 31 percent of the housing 
near bases could be certified in writing by the 
owner or base commander as open to all races; 
in 1968, 91 percent of the housing was open.”° 

By 1968, however, events in the military 
were moving much beyond the careful control 
of the Secretary’s office. While the military 
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was attempting to take the institution beyond 
society, blacks in the military were reflecting 
that society.*” Rioting by blacks demonstrated 
their frustration with institutional racism, 
powerlessness, and the war in Vietnam. Rioting 
became almost a trademark of many American 
cities during the 1960s. Institutional racism 
and powerlessness existed in the military but 
personal racism also existed in daily contacts 
between whites and blacks. As a result, racial 
incidents occurred at Longbinh outside Saigon 
(1968) and at Camranh Bay (1969) in Vietnam, 
and at Fort Bragg, North Carolina (1968), Camp 
Lejeune, North Carolina (1969), and Camp 
Pendleton, California (1970).** 

Disturbances would continue further into 
the 1970s, such as at Anjong-Ni, Korea (1972), 
and at Fort Ord, California, and Fort McClellan, 
Alabama (1972). The Department of Defense 
believed that more action had to be taken and 
appointed Air Force Colonel, now Major 
General (Retired), Lucius Theus to head a 
study committee to determine the causes of 
racial unrest in the Armed Forces. The result 
was “The Report of the Inter-Service Task 
Force on Education in Race Relations,” (31 
July 1970), which recommended an education 
program in race relations for all military 
personnel and a Race Relations Education Board 
to determine policy and approve curricula for 
the program.”® 

As a direct result of the Theus Committee 
report, the Defense Race Relations Institute 
(DRRI) was established at Patrick Air Force 
Base, Florida, in June 1971. Although I have 
no direct proof, I believe that a final push was 
needed to bring DRRI into active being. During 
a visit to the Rosslyn, Virginia, temporary office 
of DRRI in early June 1971, I sensed that the 
organization was in a “holding pattern,” even 
though planning had been going on since late 
1970. The Rosslyn office was plainly waiting 
for a final go-ahead with no positive assurance 
as to when—or if—it might come. That approval 
finally came later in the month—on 24 June. It 
is my belief that the race riot at Travis Air 


Force Base, California, in May 1971 was the 
final push that once and for all gave DOD the 
indication that something had to be done. The 
timing seemed too perfect.*° 

The Travis riot started over the playing of 
loud music and continued from 22 to 24 May 
1971. In the end, 135 military personnel were 
arrested, including 25 whites and 110 blacks, 
of whom 89 were first-termers.*' Interesting 
from a historical perspective was the military’s 
failure to recognize at that time the causes of 
the disturbance. A letter from Vice Chief of 
Staff General John C. Meyer noted that “No 
reports received prior to 24 May 1971 indicating 
that possible racial unrest at Travis AFB.” 
Actually, numerous indicators were available, 
but at Travis as well as many other places they 
were ignored. Letters and memoranda through- 
out the Air Force warned commanders of a 
potential for racial difficulties and suggested 
communication, dialogue, and discussion. At 
Travis, conditions resembled the ghetto envi- 
ronment described in the Kerner Commission 
Report, and there had been complaints by blacks 
of racial problems on and off base. Also apparent 
was the impersonality, insensitivity, and indif- 
ference of commanders at various levels of the 
chain of command.** 

The Travis riot was the final catalyst that 
triggered DOD’s resolve to use education, via 
DRRI, to make all military personnel aware of 
racial difficulties. But education alone would 
not be enough, as commitment to change, strong 
leadership at all levels, sensitivity to problems, 
and the resolve to take action when necessary 
were also needed. 

So by 1972 the Defense Department had 
been roused and moved along a course that to 
a great extent has carried the military ahead of 
society in removing, in the words of former 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird, “every 
vestige of discrimination” from the Armed 
Forces.** Top department officials were moti- 
vated by humanitarian impulses, pressure from 
inside and out, and a concern for mission 
effectiveness. Quite simply, planes could not 
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fly from Travis AFB if a race riot were going 
on, and the U.S.S. Kitty Hawk and U.S.S. Con- 
stellation could not perform their missions if 
they were facing similar difficulty. Occasionally, 
the department was forced to react, and this 
cause and effect is reflected in an incident at 
Laredo Air Force Base, Texas, on 19 September 
1972. A takeover of the dining hall led to a 
further demonstration that resulted in the firing 
of the wing commander, not for being a racist 
but for being blind to what was happening at 
his base. As a result, one month later the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, General John D. 
Ryan, sent a letter to all commands clearly 
stating: “I desire that you, your commanders 
and supervisors support the USAF Equal 
Opportunity and Race Relations Education 
program with the same vigor and enthusiasm 
as that given the flying mission.” ** This statement 
is another indication that by 1972 the Depart- 
ment of Defense had made great strides since 
the early 1940s when few commanders were 


even willing to accept blacks into their organi- 
zations. 


SINCE the early seventies, the military has 
continued to build on the foundation established 
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high moral pathos of nuclear retaliation, then one is a true follower of the new 

faith. But if one questions this indisputable proposition, then one ts worse than a here- 
tic or apostate, not wortny of ascending even to the porch of the Holy Temple of 
Strategic Analysis, where the initiated perform rites of passage—from the humility of 
deterrence to the pugnacity of counterforce capability.’ 


HENRY TROFIMENKO 





HIS metaphor by Henry Trofimenko 

characterizes one facet of United States 

strategic thought. Indeed, U.S. strategists 
often appear to have arrived at “indisputable 
propositions” concerning the U.S.-Soviet stra- 
tegic relationship, and a form of orthodoxy 
seems to pervade our current assumptions about 
strategic deterrence and strategic competition. 
However, Trofimenko is in error when he 
defines the theological condition as the primary 
way to understand U.S. military strategy. The 
nature of U.S. strategic thought often appears 
less governed by factors of religious faith, which 
can be said to exist on the basis of legitimate, 
intuitive expectations than by factors of acreative 
imagination that have little to do with faith or 
religion. Consequently, an additional metaphor 
is required to round out Trofimenko’s view. 
We may add, for example, that U.S. strategic 
thought can also be understood, in part, as the 
results of a “Gatsby Effect,” which, as suggested 
by novelist F. Scott Fitzgerald, promotes an 
inordinate claim on reality and provides its 
own certification.” It is far from accurate to 
suggest that a literary metaphor is a reliable 
guide to all U.S. strategic perceptions. Tro- 
fimenko commits the exaggeration of describ- 
ing “Western nuclear strategy” as a religious 
cult. Western nuclear strategy would be more 
easily understood, and perhaps more reason- 
able, if it were simply a religion, but it is not. 
Neither is it simply or wholly based on a self- 
certifying and illusionary reality. Yet, impor- 
tant segments of it may be. 

This article examines one area where “indis- 
putable propositions” have been arrived at 
through a Jay Gatsby form of imagination—a 
form that precludes other equally reasonable 
propositions about strategic affairs—rather than 
by faith or analysis. 

It can be offered as a possible, if not indis- 
putable, proposition that the views which a 
significant number of military strategists hold 
concerning Soviet concepts of war have symp- 
toms of the Gatsby effect. Many military 
strategists have shown great consistency, over 
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time, in constructing an incomplete reality of 
the U.S.-Soviet strategic relationship. Rather 
than subject the declared reality to a wider 
range of reviews, the tendency has been to 
certify what has been said by what has been 
said. Yet even a cursory examination, as given 
here, uncovers some gaps in a reality that has 
become a primary factor in U.S. military 
assessments of the U.S.-Soviet strategic rela- 
tionship. This incomplete reality about Soviet 
strategic thinking appears to have originated 
in the Cold War period and seems destined to 
perpetuate the feelings if not the faith of that 
bygone era. As Daniel Yergin speculates in 
Shattered Peace: 

So the Cold War is still very much with us, as are 

the ever-perplexing questions about the Soviet 

Union’s role in international politics and about 

the means, meaning, and measure of American 

security.” 

In the writings of George Kennan, John 
Lewis Gaddis, and Daniel Yergin, one can 
uncover perhaps the most thorough documen- 
tation of the rise and demise of the Cold War 
and with it the illusions that formed so much 
of American foreign policy in the post-World 
War II period. These chroniclers, and those 
who have debated and revised their findings, 
show that there is nothing simple about the 
way American defense policies are created. If 
there is agreement on the origins of our policies, 
it is based on a belief in multiple causes and 
complicated interactions. However, among the 
many causes and interactions, it is possible to 
note that some are more prevalent than others. 

One possible conclusion which can be drawn 
from a study of post-World War II policy is 
that American policymakers prefer a single, 
simple short-term approach to foreign policy 
and strategic affairs. As indicated in George F. 
Kennan’s Memoirs and the hundreds of Cold 
War debates since his “X” article, it appears 
that much of American defense policy can be 
explained by the urge and search for a single, 
uncomplicated solution for the problems of 
national security policy. American policy ap- 
parently comprehends only one doctrine at a 





time, one jingle or slogan, and one level of 
analysis and consensus as a means to define 
strategic relationships. The Truman, Eisen- 
hower, and Nixon doctrines of “Containment,” 
“Flexible Response,” and “Realistic Deterrence” 
have provided an emphasis, a theory, and a 
certified short-term role for American defense 
behavior in the past. And these approaches 
have been based for the most part on narrowly 
focused substrategic objectives and were com- 
posed of less than durable assumptions about 
the nature of international competition. 

These are not necessarily contradictory factors 
if one considers the role of national security 
policy in a democratic society. Our pragmatic 
philosophy and the style of our electoral politics 
cannot, by any expectation, be held account- 
able for long-term strategies and consistent 
approaches to international relations. Unlike 
our Russian counterparts, who have the final 
doctrine (Soviet Marxism) and continuity of 
policy execution (Brezhnev for 16 years), we 
Americans are only able to declare the merits 
of a four- to eight-year theme without feeling 
responsible for its ultimate fulfillment or 
consequences. Such is the nature of American 
politics. 

Consequently, many American military strat- 
egists have found that Soviet behavior often 
fails to conform to the demands of our short- 
term themes, slogans, and military solutions. 
As a result, military planners have frequently 
perceived periods of “maximum danger,” 
“weapons gaps,” and “critical windows,” which, 
in accordance with supporting arguments for 
more military power, could be overcome in 
spite of the “irrational” designs of Soviet Russia. 

That improvements in U.S. military power 
never seem to affect the Soviets as planned is a 
fact often lost from one “strategic” period to 
the next. However, no one should argue that 
the warnings and proposed solutions are not 
sincere, perhaps very often helpful, and given 
by men who have only the purist intentions 
regarding American security and world peace. 
Even so, the most reliable strategists, like 
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Trofimenko’s theologians and Fitzgerald’s 
Gatsby, when guided by a single illusion rather 
than comprehensive assessments, are likely to 
produce confusion and possibly disaster. And 
if one examines the preferences of many military 
strategists today, it appears that much of what 
is called strategic thought has most often been 
derived from one-sided assessments of our 
military adversaries. 

Whether or not we grant ourselves great 
progress and analytical improvement since the 
one-sided assessments of the Cold War period, 
it is nevertheless interesting to recall some of 
the characteristics of Cold War military strategy. 
George Kennan provided perhaps the most 
disturbing charges when he noted that in the 
Cold War mode military planners were often 
responsible for exaggerating Soviet behavior 
and continually conjuring false images of Soviet 
irrationality. These images, according to Ken- 
nan, can become the daily companion of those 
who cultivate them so that any attempt to deny 
their reality appears as an act of treason or 
frivolity.* “Thus the planner’s dummy of the 
Soviet political personality took the place of 
the real thing as the image on which a great 
deal of American policy, and of American 
military effort, came to be based.”? Kennan 
saw in these tendencies and in the associated 
belief in a Soviet design for military world 
conquest the beginnings of the attitudes asso- 
ciated with the term cold war. Such attitudes, 
Kennan states, were the property of a small 
minority that included military budgeteers and 
nuclear strategists.° 

As is noted by Daniel Yergin, these attitudes 
were the property of military men whose image 
of Russian aggressiveness led them to warn 
General Carl A. Spaatz in 1947 that the “USSR 
has moved so far along the aggression road 
that she must continue to move along the same 
way.”’ A year later, James Webb, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, accused Air Force 
leaders of using scare tactics in public speeches 
to promote larger budget appropriations. For 
example, Air Force Secretary W. Stuart Sym- 
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ington and other Air Force officials had, 
according to Webb, disclosed intelligence reports 
about Soviet aircraft developments that sug- 
gested the Russians had overtaken America in 
such areas as jet fighters.* These tactics, ac- 
cording to George Kennan, reflected Cold War 
attitudes. 

By 1950, the Cold War attitudes of individual 
defense leaders became institutionalized in the 
defense policy assessment known as NSC-68. 
This document reached the following conclu- 
sions about the Soviet view of war: 

e The Kremlin is inescapably militant. 

e The Soviets are possessed by a worldwide 
revolutionary movement which seeks to bring 
the free world under its domination. 

e The Soviet Union’s “fundamental design” 

necessitates the destruction of the United States.” 


NSC-68 offered other interesting conclusions 


about the Soviet Union’s “far larger share” of 


its gross national product for military spending 
and of the need for larger U.S. military budgets. 
Most important, these noted conclusions of 
NSC-68 went virtually unchallenged. The only 
significant disagreement came from two experts 
on the Soviet Union, George Kennan and 
Charles E. Bohlen, neither of whom at this 
point believed the Soviets had a world design. 
Both thought that caution guided Kremlin 
calculations and that the Soviets were sometimes 
only responding to Western actions.'° 

Our NSC-68 legacy remains operative today. 
Far too many military reports and briefings 
appear afflicted by those same attitudes that 
were a part of the first Cold War. Although 
Soviet and American military relations have 
not remained static since 1950, by most measures 
they appear no more dangerous than previously. 
Yet the Cold War images remain. Whether in 
the analysis of Presidential review memoran- 
da, Department of Defense guidance, or budget 
issues, many military assessments continue to 
be driven by adherence to an old concept of a 
Soviet grand design based on the worst one 
can asume of an adversary. Today this is called 
“prudent planning.” 


In recent years, as regards perceptions of 
the Soviet view of war, the nature of Soviet 
civil defense measures, Soviet designs on 
Western Europe, U.S. vulnerabilities, the utility 
of strategic arms talks, and Soviet participation 
in the politics of the Third World, an increasing 
number of U.S. military strategists, particularly 
those in uniform, have most often adopted a 
thoroughly pessimistic view. That view often 
includes the following propositions: 


e The Soviets desire nuclear war with the 
United States and are waiting for the time 
when they can be sure to win. 

e Soviet civil defense measures are so com- 
prehensive and effective as to constitute a major 
strategic factor in the U.S.-Soviet relationship. 

e The Soviets desire to attack and prevail, 
militarily and politically, over the whole of 
Western Europe. 

e The Soviet military buildup, particularly 
in strategic forces, has been designed to render 
U.S. strategic forces vulnerable to a Soviet first 
strike. (The period of maximum danger is the 
mid to late 1980s.) 

e Soviet military surrogates are operating 
throughout Africa and the Middle East, with 
great success, to undermine U.S. policy and 
provoke a variety of conflicts whose resolutions 
are beyond the scope of current U.S. military 
capabilities. 


To the extent that these propositions, which 
are reflected in most orthodox military litera- 
ture, form the rationale for major U.S. weapon 
acquisitions or policy initiatives, current U.S. 
defense policy maintains its connection with 
the 1950s view of the Soviet threat. More impor- 
tant, an increasingly narrow set of assumptions, 
given recent DOD pronouncements on the 
Soviet threat, appears to be forming the United 
States strategic outlook for the 1980s. 
Therefore, the central problem of U.S. 
military strategy since 1950 remains. American 
strategists appear unable or unwilling to en- 
tertain more than one assessment at a time to 
defense policy problems, much less a progressive 





net assessment of an adversary, alternative 
military postures to support a given strategy, 
or more than one possible solution. In this 
sense, the main trends of our time remain 
consistent with ou r national security heritage 
of the post-World War II era and continue to 
produce less than a rewarding strategic rela- 
tionship with the Soviets. 

Today there remains a willingness to accept 
the first, and usually the most pessimistic 
military perception of the Soviets and allow 
that first view to become the prime determinant 
of military strategy developments in any given 
period. Hence, the various hawkers of gaps, 
vulnerabilities, new strategic factors (such as 
civil defense), and even strategic optimism can 
rightly or wrongly generate several years of 
action and reaction without regard to long- 
term consequences. Moreover, it seems increas- 
ingly less important to obtain balance, moder- 
ation, and confluence in the factors which we 
in the military service allow to govern the 
development of our strategic views than to 
have an orthodox view whatever its origin. 
Whether we are satisfied with the bureaucratic 
or historical explanations of why this may be 
so, it is no happy prospect that such a condition 
could ever characterize the way military planners 
arrive at strategies. 

What may be most important at this point is 
that we seek to know which medieval humors 
govern what parts of our strategy development 
activities. If, as a part of the process by which 
U.S. military strategy is developed, one could 
incorporate the means to interrogate and 
understand the origins, the completeness, and 
the alternative utilities of strategic perceptions 
systematically, there would be less danger of 
the traditional tendency toward short-lived 
extremes in the military input to U.S. strategic 
affairs. In the sections that follow, the impor- 
tance of obtaining alternative views is shown in 
an illustration of how two sides of a strategy 
input (namely the assessment of the Soviet 
view of war) have developed in the minds of 
Western strategists. 
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American Views of Soviet Views 


One of the favorite preoccupations of Western 
military and civilian strategists has been the 
production of “authoritative” accounts on the 
Soviet views of war. That these accounts have 
become critical elements in military threat 
assessments and strategy debates is no mystery. 
After all, one’s concept of warfare is theoretically 
linked to one’s strategy, military force structure, 
and, to some extent, intentions. By analyzing 
the admixture of our opponent's concepts and 
capabilities, we are supposedly able to adjust 
the course of our own concepts and capabilities 
to support specific security goals. 

However, if we misinterpret the connections 
between adversary concepts and capabilities, 
we can wander far afield in the proper mainte- 
nance of our security objectives. If we, like Jay 
Gatsby, “invent” conceptions to which we must 
remain faithful, we forfeit control of our destiny 
to potential misunderstandings and fatal acci- 
dents. To the extent that U.S. military strategists 
rely on a less-than-complete rendering of the 
Soviet concept of war, we likewise face the 
danger of promoting strategic developments 
inappropriate to strategic reality. A case in 
point is the way Western strategists often render 
the Soviet view of war. 

One recent, although incomplete, reflection 
on the Soviet view of war is contained in the 
FY79 defense report to Congress. The report 
concludes that: 


e the main thrust of the Soviet Union is 
toward expanding its political influence and 
establishing itself as a global power; 

e Soviet strategic nuclear forces (if dedicated 
to “pure” deterrence) appear excessive in 
quantity and mismatched in characteristics to 
the purposes of deterrence or assured destruc- 
tion; 

e Soviet forces oriented toward Western 
Europe (if “purely” defensive) have strong 
offensive capabilities and are governed by a 
doctrine which emphasizes deception, tactical 
surprise, speed, etc."! 
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The argument is then offered that since these 
propositions can be raised, the Soviets are 
therefore less well-intentioned than we would 
wish them to be; a fact we must consider in our 
defense planning. Put another way, the stra- 
tegic concepts and capabilities of the Soviet 
Union, as we account for them, will always 
form the primary basis for U.S. defense plan- 
ning. We must, of course, have a certain amount 
of faith in our accounts of Soviet views. 

It is apparent from the tone of the defense 
report that U.S. defense planners have their 
own notions of what constitutes “pure” deter- 
rence and defense, the quantitative bounds of 
strategic deterrence and conventional “offen- 
sive” and “defensive” postures, and the range 
of intentions that various postures reflect. And 
it is equally clear that the Soviets do not measure 
up to U.S. ideals of “pure” deterrence and 
defense. However, the details as to how these 
notions are calculated are not available. 


One could reach disturbing conclusions about 


these assessments of Soviet views. The way we 
state Soviet views may have nothing to do with 
realistic Soviet intentions or their relationship 
to U.S. norms for pure deterrence or defense. 
Rather, the fact that we have reached familiar 
conclusions about the Soviets may simply 
indicate great gaps in our understanding of 
Soviet strategic concepts. Otherwise, it will 
continue to be a profound source of distress 
that the basis for U.S. strategic planning is 
drawn from what we do not yet understand 
about Soviet postures, tactics, and intentions, 
rather than what we know with some degree of 
confidence. 

The consequences of this difficulty are 
moderated in the FY79 defense report by a 
recognition that Soviet strategic nuclear attack 
is the least likely military contingency we face. 
And in the FY80 defense report, one finds an 
even calmer assessment of Soviet military 
power.Our civilian leadership recognizes that 
neither Russian nor American leaders are ina 
position to use nuclear weapons for political 


ends. Mutual strategic deterrence and essential 
equivalence are in effect. 

However, aside from a general recognition 
that a state of deterrence currently exists, many 
U.S. military strategists and planners remained 
locked in a debate over the true nature of 
Soviet strategic views. In a sense, the Team 
A-Team B debates of 1976 have continued, 
particularly in military circles. In the current 
debate, U.S. military views usually associated 
with those of Team B, and the DOD civilian 
views, if not similar to Team A, are at least 
different from Team B. As it stands, the current 
state of the U.S. consensus on the Soviet view 
of war seems contradictory and incomplete. 
Deterrence is said to be operative in the same 
breath that suggests Soviet nuclear forces have 
feasible political and military utility beyond 
deterrence. And there is a casual mixing of 
Soviet substrategic characteristics (the tactical 
capabilities of ground forces) with strategic 
inferences concerning Western Europe. 

There are other views about the Soviets that 
are equally difficult to understand. For example, 
in his article, “Why the Soviet Union Thinks It 
Could Fight and Win a Nuclear War,” Professor 
Richard Pipes offers the view, popular among 
U.S. military planners, that American and Soviet 
nuclear doctrines are “starkly at odds.” Professor 
Pipes effectively represents those who believe 
that: 

e The Soviet view of strategic deterrence is 
fundamentally different from the U.S. view; 
nuclear war is unthinkable and unwinnable in 
the U.S. view, but in the Soviet view it is 
thinkable, feasible, and winnable. 

e The Soviet military controls strategic 
military affairs in the Soviet Union; in the 
U.S., the military is totally subservient to pacifist 
civilian authority. 

e The Soviet ruling elites regard conflict, 
including nuclear war, as a normal condition 
in the current stage of historical development. 

e U.S. and Western strategists do not recog- 
nize, as the Soviets do, the reality of violence in 
human relations.” 





The difficulty with the Pipes analysis, and 
other versions of it, is its assumption that Soviet 
military thought is the center of gravity in all 
Soviet strategic affairs. Likewise, there is an 
assumption that U.S. military men have few 
thoughts about nuclear war fighting and little 
influence on U.S. defense policy. 

Somewhere between the extreme pessimism 
of Professor Pipes and the more prudent 
assumptions reflected in the defense report 
lies a conceptual path largely unexplored. It 
is this alternative path which, like the dissenting 
views of Kennan and Bohlen in 1950, should 
receive greater attention in our military planning 
and strategic assessments. 


Alternative Views 


On rare occasions alternative views are 
developed, but not often heard, which admit 
that the Soviet strategic culture is not unique 
or monolithic. In addition to orthodox Soviet 
military viewpoints, some have detected the 
existence of a countervailing strategic subculture 
composed of Soviet government officials, 
researchers, and journalists.'? The counter- 
vailing views, which indicate doubt of the 
possibility of a meaningful victory in a nuclear 
war, are not analyzed with the same enthusiasm 
that is applied to the more “offensive” statements 
of the Soviet military elite. 

Few suggest other explanations for apparent 
Soviet aggressiveness. Benjamin Lambeth notes, 
however, that, 


The confident Soviet military assertions regard- 
ing the winnability of nuclear war and the prob- 
ability of Soviet victory may reflect far more an 
effort to instill a spirit of confidence and optimism 
in the Soviet armed forces than any expectation 
or belief on the part of the Soviet military leader- 
. 14 / 
ship. 


This suggestion is certainly too soft to be admis- 


sible as useful evidence. But so are the 
methods used to gather much of the evidence 
that is currently acceptable. For example, when 
Soviet military literature speaks of the virtues 
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of peace or defense, it is often labeled propa- 
ganda. If it speaks of winning war, it is labeled 
as truth with certainty. And, on the basis of 
this rather selective methodology, some “strat- 
egists” proceed to attribute awesome military 
effectiveness to the Soviets and dangerous 
conditions for U.S. forces. These pessimistic 
assessments are almost exclusively drawn from 
Soviet military literature as if political views 
carried no weight in the Soviet Union. Soviet 
military writings, however, no more necessarily 
represent the strategic perceptions and expec- 
tations of Soviet civilian leaders than formal 
U.S. military contingency plans indicate the 
way United States national command authorities 
would actually cope with nuclear crises.'° 

Among those who have helped clarify the 
consequences of looking beyond Soviet military 
literature, Dennis Ross has done a most admi- 
rable job. His article “Rethinking Soviet Strategic 
Policy: Inputs and Implications” gets to the 
heart of the apparent differences in Soviet- 
American strategic views. Ross notes that the 
Soviet rejection of American strategic concepts 
is not based on a unique Russian way of thinking 
about the problem; rather, it is because our 
concepts do not suit Russian goals. He then 
analyzes the Soviet style, as it has evolved, to 
show that even Russians can and do adhere to 
a principle of deterrence that is not necessarily 
hostile or offensive in design.'® 

Similarly, Bernard Brodie has shown that 
the Soviets, like the Americans, have a require- 
ment for deterrence.'’ He did so by debunking 
the Richard Pipes article. Brodie asks who in 
the Soviet Union thinks Russia can fight and 
win a nuclear war. The Pipes article tells us 
that some Soviet generals think so, but not a 
single political leader is mentioned. “One could 
at this point dismiss the issue by remarking 
that there are also plenty of US generals who 
think that the United States could fight and 
win a nuclear war and are even willing to give a 
definition for the word win, though few of us 
would be comfortable with that definition.”'* 
The Soviet leadership alleged this tendency 
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among American generals as far back as 1948 
and characterized military men who com- 
manded American strategic forces as being 
proponents of “adventuristic positions” ana of 
“preparing for global thermonuclear war.”!® 
The point is that both American and Russian 
military men tend to think that war-winning 
forces are the best forces to support deterrent 
policy. But few military men and fewer political 
leaders have advocated using those forces in a 
preemptive nuclear war. To suggest that the 
military view on either side is the prime indicator 
of political intentions and objectives is to pres- 
ent only partial reality. There are other sources 
of Soviet intentions and goals. 

As a balance to the orthodox arguments 
about the complete militarization of Soviet 
society, we would do well to remember that 
Soviet society, in the wake of the 1917 revolution, 
was politicized and socialized while the new 
Red Army was still deciding what uniforms to 
wear and how many czarist officers should be 
retained. In this connection, the premilitarized 
Soviet concepts of war contained two cautions 
that remain ideologically operative today. The 
first is that war should be the most expedient 
instrument for obtaining an objective. “To 
indulge in war when peaceful negotiation or 
threat or bribery or even substantial concession 
might attain the same end at less overall cost 
would be, in Marxist eyes, the height of political 
irresponsibility.”*° The second essential pre- 
requisite is that once war is expedient, victory 
must be assured. Otherwise, objectives cannot 
be obtained. Therefore, the Soviet’s view of 
war, if it is to be used at all, must be aimed at 
attainable, significant objectives. War must have 
a purpose which cannot be achieved otherwise. 


Peter H. Vigor, in his excellent book The 
Soviet View of War, Peace and Neutrality, goes so 
far as to say of nuclear war that“... one can be 
quite certain that it will be the policy of the 
Soviet leaders not to engage in nuclear war, if 
they can possibly avoid it; nor to engage in a 
war of conventional weapons that is likely to 
escalate further.”*! Thisassessment places quite 


a different emphasis and finds a different reality 
regarding the Soviet view of war from those 
who think the Soviets believe superiority in 
firepower is the only prerequisite for war. 
However, Vigor does note the conditions under 
which the Soviets would view war with the 
United States as feasible or necessary. For 
example, the Soviets would probably go to war 
if the U.S.S.R. or one of its satellites were 
attacked. The Soviets might also, under an 
extremely narrow set of conditions, contemplate 
war if America’s second-strike capability could 
be completely neutralized. However, insofar 
as Soviet leaders today perceive no offensive 
threat from NATO and are otherwise convinced 
that America’s second-strike capability is cred- 
ible, war is not feasible. As Vigor emphasizes, 
“... they will never willingly engage in a war 
which, by their own theories, they must lose.”?” 

Many Western military planners have ignored 
this important point. It is easy to understand 
why. It is the military planner’s duty to focus on 
what an opponent can do militarily. Although, 
quite often in stating what an opponent can 
do, we are usually overgenerous in allowing 
them perfect plans, organizations, equipment, 
and flawless execution in operations. There is 
also a tendency to dwell on the offensive tactics 
rather than on the defensive ones, and to 
attribute “tactical offensiveness” to the polit- 
ical leadership and even to the entire popula- 
tion. Hence, the Russians are often made 
to appear as entirely warlike, offensive, and 
aggressive people. 

We would probably do better to treat the 
defensive and the offensive characteristics of 
Soviet military and political postures with equal 
analytical enthusiasm. When assessments are 
offered, there should be objective presentations 
of Soviet strengths, weaknesses, and vulnera- 
bilities in comparison with those of the United 
States. An assessment of comparative conditions 
of how both countries relate to conflict would 
indicate some of the following: 

— Why is conflict likely or not likely? 

— Who would start it? 





— For what purpose? 

— How would the conflict ensure the goal 
or purpose? 

— By whose criteria could military victory 
be obtained and how? 

— Whatare the long-term consequences of 
such conflict? 


Otherwise, any assessments which settle on 
simple numerical imbalances will continue to 
assume Soviet offensive designs and may thereby 
generate inappropriate responses to unreal 
conditions. 

There are, of course, reasonable cautions to 
observe in giving the Soviets the benefit of the 
doubt. While we should have a more balanced 
look at Soviet capabilities, we must not assume 
that Soviet behavior is static. And we must do 
more than focus on the narrow band of condi- 
tions under which the Soviets would or would 
not do us harm as if the narrow condition were 
the ever-present, most likely condition. As Vigor 
notes, there are conditions in which war could 
become the instrument of Soviet policy. Of 
primary concern to us is the condition where 
our second-strike capability would become 
neutralized either by technological break- 
throughs in defensive systems or by a Soviet 
first-strike force capable of destroying all our 
offensive weapons. 

If we can show that the climate is being 
created in which, in the Soviet view, nuclear 
war is feasible—that our second-strike capability 
no longer exists and that Soviet goals can be 
achieved most efficiently by nuclear war— 
then we have no alternative but to make drastic 
fixes to our strategic forces. However, if those 
conditions are only inventions of our strategic 
imagination, we are likely to generate drastic 
problems in the wake of our prudent plans. 


Few military studies treat both 
the conditions of Soviet political and military 
objectives and capabilities in comparison with 
the strategic goals and capabilities of the United 
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States. The strict requirements of military deter- 
rence and long-range political objectives must 
be viewed together. Otherwise those assessments 
will be of little lasting value. Incomplete assess- 
ments may lead us to conclude that it is desira- 
ble to go beyond “pure” military deterrence 
and seek the political utilities which theoreti- 
cally come with the presence of, if not the use 
of, preemptive capable forces. The Soviets have 
nearly achieved “preemptive status” in Europe, 
according to Western assessments. But it is not 
yet clear that they have gained extra political 
benefits. Nor is it clear that U.S. security would 
be improved by matching the Soviet forces in 
Europe, Africa, or elsewhere. 

The Soviets may also be following a path 
toward a preemptive posture in the strategic 
arena. If the United States desires to take an 
essentially equivalent path militarily and polit- 
ically as the Soviets have, our goals should be 
at least as clear to us as Soviet goals are to 
Soviet leaders. At a minimum, we should 
recognize that the differences between Soviet 
and U.S. strategic goals may be more important 
than the statistical characteristics of their 
comparative nuclear arsenals. Moreover, if the 
United States desires an equivalent political 
and military status with the Soviets on the basis 
of military deployments, our objectives must 
be derived from no less than a comprehensive 
understanding of what it means to compete 
with the Soviets over the long-term. 

If, after our goals become clear to us, it is 
politically necessary to grow militarily, we should 
do so without hesitation. But that step should 
not be suggested primarily on the basis of an 
Americanization of Soviet concepts of war ora 
statistical review of comparative warheads and 
throw-weights. These are only two of the inputs 
for strategy development. The staff process by 
which military strategy inputs are developed 
should, of course, provide more than pieces of 
answers to major strategy questions. 

During 1975 the military departments in 
the Pentagon began the first steps to provide 
more comprehensive strategy inputs by estab- 
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lishing “net assessment” branches in their 
headquarters staffs. With the encouragement 
of the OSD Director of Net Assessment, the 
Air Force launched a Soviet assessment in 1975, 
a Korean assessment in 1976, and a European 
assessment in 1977-78. However, the “net” part 
of these assessments remains incomplete. 
Comparative, balanced assessments of two 
components in terms of strength, weakness, 
and vulnerabilities have not been possible. 

Whether net assessment staffs are maintained 
in the future, the Air Force could benefit from 
a counterpoint staff that would be allowed to 
create comprehensive assessments and freely 
question the orthodox assessments which have 
now become the basis for our strategy inputs. 
Indeed, such a staff could examine every facet 
of our strategic assessments to include the 
evidence and sources of evidence used to 
compare U.S. and Soviet stances: 

— broad political goals (both domestic and 
international); 

— concepts of international relations and 
conflict; 

— military concepts and capabilities (from 
both military and political perspectives); 

— major strengths, weaknesses, and vulner- 
abilities; 

— long-range trends in strategic competi- 
tion; 

— programmatic initiatives. 

It would be the responsibility of the staff to 
find among the many reasons why the Air 
Force should pursue this or that program as 
well as the other reasons why the programs are 
not in the best interest of the Air Force or the 
country. This role, too often played by people 
outside the DOD, usually after a commitment 
has been made to a program, may be the most 
important of the adversary roles. 

Specifically, counterpoint staffers should be 
assigned to decision groups, such as the Air 
Force Systems Acquisition Review Council, Pro- 
gram Objective Memorandum Review Group, 


etc., to examine Ait Force program decisions 
in terms of the 


e number and quality of alternatives eval- 
uated, 

e level and sources of outside “expert” advice, 
and 

e analysis of long-term consequences (stra- 
tegic impact) of various decisions. 


These may appear to be simple functions, and 
no doubt some may argue that these functions 
are presently performed. However, currently 
there are no bureaucratic arrangements for 
an independent group, specifically appointed 
to improve objectivity, to check for symptoms 
of Groupthink,”’ and to otherwise test the strategic 
utility of our decisions. 

Who would serve on the staff? Those grad- 
uates of the Air Staff tour, from all disciplines, 
who have broad experiences in the Air Force 
would be candidates. There are many talented 
officers who could serve. They would only 
need the guarantee that the rewards of offer- 
ing constructive alternatives, or even the 
dissenting view, would be equal to those of the 
loyal advocates of the orthodox view. 

The Air Force could extend its vision signif- 
icantly if we would create an internal mechanism 
that provides alternative assessments of our 
concepts, plans, and programs. A counterpoint 
staff could be the beginning of that mechanism. 
It appears that we can ill afford to goon without 
those “other views.” If we fail to test the realities 
we believe in, we could create an Air Force that 
is irrelevant to the future needs of strategic 
deterrence. Like Jay Gatsby, we could continue 
to evolve in the direction of the Platonic 
conception we hold of ourselves and the 
incomplete images we hold of others. “Gatsby 
believed in the green light, the orgiastic future 
that year by year recedes before us . . . So we 
beat on, boats against the current, borne back 
ceaselessly into the past.”** 


Berlin, Germany 
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THE JUNIOR OFFICER OF THE 1980s 


the situational professional 


CAPTAIN JAMES H. SLAGLE 


FTER three years as a Squadron Officer 


School (SOS) section commander and chief 


of training, I have discussed professionalism 
with more than 200 students. In October 1980, 
I conducted a survey of 613 officers, attending 
SOS Class 81-A.' The purpose of the survey 
was to measure the company grade officers’ 
attitude toward the subject of professionalism. 
The survey results were consistent with the 
attitudes and feelings displayed in these con- 
versations. Professionalism is an important sub- 
ject among company grade officers. They all 
have their own ideas of professional qualities, 
what they are, and what the Air Force requires. 

Officers entering the Air Force in the 1980s 
are not entering as occupationalists or profes- 
sionals. They are a generation shaped by the 
nuclear age, Korea, Vietnam, the civil rights 
movement, space exploration, Watergate, and, 
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of course, television. “What the changing of 
the guard promises America in the 1980s is 
not a pat solution to all its problems, but a 
long-overdue fresh look at these concerns.”” 
The decade of the ’80s is also witness to a 
change in the military. Emphasis on manage- 
ment as well as leadership, increased technol- 
ogy, and greater destructive weapons has slowly 
introduced a change in the dialogue between 
military professionals and civilian leaders. This 
emphasis has also introduced new rules into 
the military establishment. There are some 
who feel that these changes are forcing a new 
definition of the military professional. “Under 
these circumstances, many of the supports that 
shore up traditional military professional atti- 
tudes have been knocked out, and military 
officers tend to be as much bureaucrats as 


professionals . . .”° 
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I do not defend occupational characteristics 
displayed by some officers; my concern is with 
understanding the climate and the factors that 
shape and determine the desired professional 
characteristics that senior leaders are demand- 
ing. 1 am more concerned with helping senior 
leaders understand the junior officer and the 
junior officer’s view of professionalism. To aid 
in this understanding, a composite picture of 
the junior officer, in the form of a monologue, 
was developed. The monologue was developed 
by analyzing the statistical data and constructing 
a mythical officer who incorporates a majority 
view of SOS Class 81-A. 


Who am I and how do I feel 
about professionalism? 


As a captain with a regular commission and 
five years in the service, I find it hard to under- 
stand why there is so much concern and empha- 


sis as to whether I ama professional or not. If 


you asked me whether I feel I am a profes- 
sional military officer right now, I would prob- 
ably say yes. However, I am not sure that my 
definition is consistent with that of the Air 
Force leadership. 

I understand the concern of our senior lead- 
ers that the occupational needs of people should 
not be the major motivators in the military 
career. I agree with what I read and with my 
commanders that professionalism is extremely 
important in the military today. But I also feel 
that how I view professionalism does not match 
my commander’s views. To tell the truth, I am 
not sure there is an agreement on what profes- 
sionalism is and what its qualities are. I know I 
do not really agree with Huntington’s view of a 
very traditional, institutionally oriented, and 
conservative military professional. Although I 
have not had combat experience, I know there 
might be a need someday to go into combat. 
But this is also an era of ever-changing world 
conditions. I need to have a firm knowledge of 
world politics and an understanding of major 
world events. Because of my current job in the 
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squadron, I feel I am a specialist, and as a 
specialist, managerial and technical skills are 
important. Also, I know operational require- 
ments are important, but so are my personal 
interests and desires. I do not deny the tradi- 
tional values of “duty, honor, and country”; 
however, in my job they just do not seem to be 
a major issue. From day-to-day, I do my job. 
Duty, honor, and country have never been 
explicit parts of the workplace. 


What then are my motivators? 


My job and the satisfaction I get from doing it 
are my principal motivators. When you ask me 
what I do for a living, I most closely identify 
with the people in my career field. I know lam 
an Air Force officer, but since I have come into 
the service, I have had only one or two jobs. I 
have come closely to associate with these jobs 
and the skills I have learned. I guess this does 
make me a “specialist,” but I do not think it 
makes me any less a “professional.” Another 
major motivator is base pay. As a married offi- 
cer with one child, I am naturally concerned 
about things like pay and the retirement sys- 
tem. Although I think there is a need for 
improvement in our benefits, I would not want 
to see them substituted for an advertised dol- 
lar value. My spouse works, and the income 
my spouse brings in has been important in our 
efforts to maintain an acceptable standard of 
living. Understandably, because of the impor- 
tance of that salary, my partner provides a 
great deal of .nput into my career decisions. I 
want to know my family is secure and pro- 
vided for. 

I guess the big question that I ask myself 
from time to time is whether I will make a 
career in the Air Force. Right now, I plan to, 
although about 36 percent of my classmates 
are either undecided or say they will get out. 
One reason is that, so far, I have not had to 
worry about career progression. Also, I feel 
that job security is important, and I am satis- 
fied with the current promotion system. Al- 
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though 36 percent of my classmates have never 
been pressured to compromise their integrity, 
I have. Promotion should be a reward for good 
performance, yet I know that I am still rated 
on my potential as well. How do you measure 
potential unless it is by observation of actual 
behavior? I guess I need more guidance to 
help me understand what my senior leaders 
are looking for. 

But this is today, and tomorrow my feelings 
may change. I am relatively new to the Air 
Force and, at 28 years of age, relatively young. 
I do not consider my views radical in nature. I 
do not, for example, want to see military unions 
bargaining for pay and benefits. I accept that 
there will be assignments that will not always 
be my first choice. Squadron Officer School is 
my first introduction to professional military 
education, and it is my first chance to find out 
about the rest of the Air Force. One thing I 
have learned is that we all have different views 
and attitudes about the military. At any one 
time, my motivation may be oriented toward 
the concept Dr. Charles Moskos calls “occupa- 
tionalism” or job orientation. On the other 
hand, I sometimes find that I am at the other 
end of the spectrum, having a deep patriotic 
feeling or “calling.” Whatever my decision, I 
have come from a different background than 
my senior leaders, and I bring to the Air Force 
a different set of needs and values. I believe 
professionalism is extremely important, and 
all the theories and concepts of professional- 
ism are important. Some traditional values are 
essential—but I question the utility of others. 
My senior leaders are going to have to accept 
that my views as an officer in the 1980s are 
different from theirs. I view myself as a “pro- 
fessional,” but frequently I get the impression 
that senior officers do not view me as such. 
Until they can give me some specifics, I will 
continue to feel that they do not know what 
they really want. 


HE era of the situational pro- 
fessional calls for a new insight and under- 


standing of what is influencing and motivating 
the junior officer. The junior officer of today 
is walking on a thinner tightrope than the 
junior officer of yesterday. Historically, the 
military and its role in society have never been 
popular. Public support of the military, eco- 
nomic problems, etc., will continue as major 
influences on the career decision-making 
processes of our junior officers. Studies sup- 
port the premise that Moskos’s concepts of 
occupationalism and institutionalism are not 
zero sum concepts.’ Rather, these two classifi- 
cations should be viewed as independent dimen- 
sions. In a University of Maryland study on 
the Army, presented at the 1979 Southeast 
Regional Conference of the Inter-University 
Seminar on Armed Forces and Society, the 
authors concluded: 

What our analysis seems to suggest is that the 

Army may not have to choose between institutional 

and corporate models. Rather, it may be able to 

make good use of both . . . There may be no 
harm in making service in the Army a job, as 
long as it is not just a job.” 

In the article, “An Empirical Examination 
of the Moskos Institution-Occupation Model,” 
the author states: “that there is room for ‘prag- 
matic professionalism’ among military mem- 
bers . . . it can exist with traditional values and 
norms associated with the military.”° The Uni- 
versity of Maryland study indicates that career 
intent and job satisfaction positively correlate 
to institutional values. The junior officers 
responded tocareer intent in the following way: 


| Plan to Stay in the Air Force at Least 20 Years 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Neutral Disagree Disagree 
26% 39% 29% 5% 2% 


When the SOS officers were asked to rank 
in order the factors influencing them to stay in 
the Air Force (covered later), job satisfaction 
was, by far, the number one reason. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland study concludes: “In the 
military, instead of simply talking about insti- 
tutional and occupational orientations we per- 





haps need to talk about different balances of 
these two orientations as appropriate for dif- 
ferent levels of and perhaps for different types 
of service units.”’ We can expect that junior 
officers will support either of these concepts at 
any one time and that this should not be con- 
sidered negatively. Most junior officers desire 
a fulfilling career in the USAF, but the com- 
mitment involves many influencing factors. 
Sir John Hackett, in The Profession of Arms, 
points out that military professionals are 


expected to “get out there and get killed if 


that’s what it takes.” But as Arthur J. Dyck 
states in his article, “Ethical Bases of the Mili- 
tary Profession,” much of the expertise that 
officers require and many of the tasks of the 
military are not directly related to anything we 
could call the management of violence.* When 
the SOS Class 81-A was asked, Do you have 
combat experience? 84 percent had no expe- 
rience, 10 percent had been stationed in a 
combat area but had no direct combat experi- 
ence, and only 6 percent were directly involved 
in combat. While the surveyed officers saw 
their actual behavior as being professional, 
this was/and is an “untested” junior officer 
force. Senior leaders, speaking from the frame 
of reference of combat experience, may find it 
hard to relate to today’s company grade officer. 

An area that has received criticism from 
senior leaders is that junior officers are tech- 
nicians and are “too specialized.” As noted, in 
every Air Force specialty code (AFSC) group 
the majority of officers felt they were special- 
ists. Seventy-six percent of the operations group 
felt they were specialists. Because of the in- 
creased technological needs of the Air Force, a 
climate has been created that emphasizes spe- 
cialization. This study showed that the junior 
officers surveyed identify with the people in 
their career field and the people they work 
with more than they identify with the officer 
corps. These officers are rated on their job 
performance and are influenced and motivated 
by job satisfaction. A great deal of emphasis is 
placed on the company grade officer in the 
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area of job performance. For example, in the 
operations group, evaluation of individual and 
crew performance is critical in maintaining 
weapon system proficiency. The career pro- 
gression of operations officers is directly related 
to how well the officers perform. 

As technology drives the Air Force, so it 
creates more and more specialist functions. 
“The specialist musi resist the temptation to 
become an advocate of only the requirements 
of his specialty. . . .”'? The need for highly 
trained specialists in the specialized areas can 
create a unique allegiance to the local com- 
mand and to the functional area.'' This may 
explain why junior officers have a low rela- 
tionship to the officer corps and identify more 
closely with the people in their career field and 
in their workplace. 

As noted, specialization tends to give one a 
narrow view of one’s role. However, 90 per- 
cent of the officers surveyed felt that being a 
specialist did not detract from their being pro- 
fessional military officers. The majority of offi- 
cers surveyed had had only one or two assign- 
ments and five years of active duty service. A 
generalist officer is one who probably has tech- 
nical knowledge in more than one area and 
command and staff experience as well. One 
can make a strong argument, then, for main- 
taining the “broadening experience” of pro- 
fessional military education. Attending a school 
like Squadron Officer School or Air Command 
and Staff College removes officers from their 
specialized roles and enables them to broaden 
their perspectives, increase their knowledge 
of the officer corps, and prepare for responsi- 
bilities beyond the scope of narrow career spe- 
cialties. 

Surprisingly, the analysis of the Operations 
career group (see Chart I) revealed that these 
officers had a significantly lower sense of duty, 
corporate identification, and institutional align- 
ment than officers in the Support group. 
Although it might have been speculated that 
the Operations group would have a higher 
sense of duty and a greater corporate feeling 
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because of their closeness to the overall mis- 
sion of the Air Force, this did not prove to be 
true. This finding counters the hypothesis that 
by being closer to combat organizations, shar- 
ing unique hardships, and wearing the unique 
patches and scarves of the operation units, the 


institutionalism, corporateness, and sense of 


duty would be greater than that of the support 
areas.'* It should be noted that while actual 
combat experience can produce higher duty, 
corps, and institutional values, just being a 
member of an operations unit does not have 
the same effect. Again the cross-tabulations 
showed the high percentage of officers who 
feel they are specialists. 

Although I cannot present conclusive rea- 
sons, my many discussions with operational 
officers have provided insights that may affect 
these findings. Operational officers felt that 
their job skills were important, but a highly 
proficient performance was the expected norm 


and, therefore, received little recognition. If 


an officer did poorly on a checkride or other 
evaluation, that officer would receive a per- 
ceived open and unjust amount of criticism. 
The officers also felt that due to budget restric- 
tions, maintenance problems, parts availabil- 
ity problems, etc., there was little opportunity 
to perform in a combat-simulated environment. 
There was a perceived lack of interaction with 
their senior leaders in the form of USAF career 
counseling or job performance feedback. More 
one-to-one interaction between senior and jun- 
ior officers might alleviate areas of perceived 
inequities and reduce differences in attitudes 
and values. Another possible explanation for 
the lower sense of duty, etc., displayed by the 
Operations group relates to the very nature of 
operations. For example, the operators are at 
the cutting edge of the USAF mission and may 
not be conscious of the vast supporting ele- 
ments behind them. The support officers, on 
the other hand, may be more conscious of 
their inherently supportive role in the ultimate 
mission of the operators. 
Samuel P. Huntington states that “an officer 


corps is professional only to the extent to which 
its loyalty is to the military ideal.”'* In other 
words, individual officers within the corps must 
understand the standards that compose the 
military ideal required of professionals. The 
problem, however, is that no one is quite sure 
what the “military ideal” actually is. As this 
research has shown, almost all who were 
surveyed consider themselves to be profes- 
sional—exemplifying the military ideal—yet 
they also exhibit numerous behavior traits that 
relate to occupationalism. 


| Consider Myself a “Professional” Military Officer 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Neutral Disagree Disagree 
44% 4% 1% 0% 


Agree 
51% 

If professional military education is the solu- 
tion, it would appear that the study of profes- 
sionalism could become a double-edged sword. 
Since no consensus on the meaning of the 
word exists, there is danger in making the lack 
of definition obvious through class discussion, 
thereby weakening the “aura” surrounding the 
concepts of professionalism. Like “integrity,” 
we all claim to have it until specific challenges 
are thrust upon us. Professionalism is a term 
that will set heads nodding in agreement. It is 
a term that is frequently used in juxtaposition 
to the “moral decay” of occupationalism. 

For those senior leaders concerned with the 
perceived decline in the “level of USAF pro- 
fessionalism,” it might be well to relay to their 
audiences, in specific terms, exactly what they 
mean when they decry the “lack of profession- 
alism” in the junior officer corps. Individuals 
cannot effectively relate to professionalism 
unless the discussion is directed to the types of 
factors identified in this survey. For example, 
when a general officer (or any officer) exhorts 
his audience to “maintain our high standards 
of professionalism” or claims that junior offi- 
cers are less professional than they should be, 
he has failed to communicate for two reasons: 
He does not share a common definition of 
professionalism with his audience, and he has 





not identified the specific issues that support 
the statement(s). 

To communicate effectively, the speaker or 
writer must identify the specific issues; e.g., a 
working spouse normally exerts pressures on 
an officer that run counter to traditional pro- 
fessionalism: willingness to go where the per- 
sonnel people send you, willingness to work 
long hours and weekends, etc. If children are 
involved, there will be times when the officer 
must “take up the slack” in child rearing, neces- 
sitating absences from the office to take chil- 
dren to doctor’s appointments, etc. The re- 
sponses of the junior officers support the con- 
clusion that meaningful communication in this 
area has not yet taken place. 

Some suggest that we may be facing a gen- 
eration of officers whose metamorphosis into 


the professional officer role is unlike that of 


the generations before them. Morris Massey 
has stated: 


The focus should not be so much on how to 
change other people to conform to our stand- 
ards, our values. Rather, we must learn how to 
accept and understand other people in their own 
right, acknowledging the validity of their values, 
their behaviors. ! 
Senior leaders may have to reevaluate the 
Huntington term “managers of violence” 
associated with traditional values of the mili- 
tary officer. Instead, a substitute term, “the 
situational professionalism,” might better de- 
scribe the junior officers of today’s Air Force. 


F OUR groupings of Air Force spe- 
cialty codes were analyzed to provide a more 
specific picture of the attitudes of officers in 
different career fields. The four groups deter- 
mined significant for this analysis are catego- 
rized as Operations, Professional, Scientific, 
and Support. The Operations area includes 
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officers who are primarily pilots, navigators, 
and missile officers. These officers represent a 
group that is closest to the weapon systems, 
weapon system training, and the combat mis- 
sion. The Professional group consists of offi- 
cers whose career fields most closely match 
those of the civilian professions, such as law 
and medicine, and fields, such as chemistry, 
physics, and engineering; it should be noted 
that the Professional and Scientific groups were 
small, with 18 and 28 officers respectively. 
(The validity of their responses when compared 
to those of the other groups is questionable.) 


Chart I. Air Force specialty code groupings 


Sense of Duty 
Low Neutral 
14% 47% 
11% 33% 
11% 50% 
10% 32% 


Total 
101% 
100% 
101% 
101% 


High 
40% 
56% 
40% 
59% 


Operations 
Professional 
Scientific 
Support 


Institution vs Occupation 

Occupation Neutral Institution 
Operations 10% 61% 30% 
Professional 6% 44% 50% 
Scientific 8% 54% 39% 
Support 5% 47% 49% 


Total 
101% 
100% 
101% 
101% 


Corporateness 
Low Neutral 
42% 42% 
28% 39% 
25% 54% 
28% 44% 


Total 
101% 
100% 
100% 

99% 


High 
17% 
33% 
21% 
27% 


Operations 
Professional 
Scientific 
Support 


Specialist vs Generalist 

Generalist Neutral Specialist 
Oper ations 1% 23% 76% 
Professional 0% 50% 50% 
Scientific 4% 36% 61% 
Support 2% 35% 63% 


Total 
100% 
100% 
101% 
100% 


The Support group is made up of the remaining 
AFSCs. Chart I data show the results when the 
AFSC groups were cross-tabulated against the 


four categories. hae. 
Ramstein Air Base, Germany 
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GENERAL AVIATION ASSETS ARE OVERLOOKED 
IN POSTNUCLEAR ATTACK PLANNING 


DR. CLINTON H. WHITEHURST, JR. 
MICHAEL W. BROADWAY 


MERICAN military strategists have long 

been aware that their Soviet counterparts 
do not rule out the possibility of a nuclear 
exchange between the two countries nor the 
fact that the Soviets view a nuclear war as being 
winnable. 

While it is impossible to predict precisely 
how the “winner” in a global nuclear war will 
be determined, certainly one important criter- 
ion is how well the United States (or Soviet) 
economy can function and ultimately recover 
in the postattack period. In this context, it 
behooves the nation’s leaders to assess candidly 
the country’s likely strengths and weaknesses 
after a nuclear exchange and, in particular, 
identify and maintain in peacetime those assets 
identified as being essential to economic recov- 
ery. We believe the value and utility of one 
particular asset—the nation’s general aviation 
resources—have been neglected. 

A general survey of the literature on post- 
nuclear attack planning found that in the early 
1970s some directives were issued and plans 
formulated on how general aviation assets would 
be used in an economic recovery effort. In 


1970, for example, the Department of Defense 
issued a federal civil defense guide. Among 
the missions envisioned for general aviation 
was “air support to satisfy essential priority 
commercial, corporate, industrial, health and 
welfare, and agricultural requirements in mil- 
itary and civil defense survival and recovery 
operations.’ However, missions and directives 
became dated, and by the late 1970s any con- 
tribution general aviation might make in the 
postattack period was, for all practical purposes, 
forgotten. 

A large part of the problem, however, was 
not that general aviation had been overlooked 
but that the importance of ensuring a func- 
tioning economy following a nuclear attack 
had not received the attention it deserved. In 
this respect, in 1977 the U.S. General Account- 
ing Office concluded that “current programs 
emphasize preparedness to meet attack and 
do not adequately consider (perhaps because 
of funding constraints) preparedness for recov- 
ery following attack.”* 

In 1980 there were more than 202,000 gen- 
eral aviation aircraft in operation. The Federal 





Aviation Administration (FAA) estimates that 
this fleet will increase to 297,000 aircraft by 
the year 1990. Equipment in this total includes 
everything from single engine piston to turbo- 
jet to rotorcraft aircraft. 

There are more than 14,500 airports in the 
United States including seaplane bases, heli- 
ports, public, private, and paved and unpaved 
fields. Of the 3159 airports included in the 
National Airport System Plan (NASP), 2224 
are general aviation airports. Airports included 
in the NASP are deemed essential to the 
U.S. transport system and are eligible for devel- 
opment funds under the Airport Development 
Aid Plan (ADAP). However, although more 
than $2 billion has been dispensed for grants- 
in-aid to airports since 1970, a total of only 
$314.1 million went to 930 general aviation 
airports. In 1979 the FAA had aid requests 
from 490 general aviation airports totaling 

255.7 million. However, only $65 million was 
funded. Airports not included in the NASP 
are ineligible for ADAP funds and must rely 
on state and local support for maintenance 
and operation. 

The third component of our general avia- 
tion resources is the general aviation pilot. In 
1980 there were more than 361,000 private 
pilots, and that total is expected to exceed 
492,000 by 1990. While comprehensive personal 
data are not available (i.e., nonflying skills and 
occupations), a study conducted in the mid-’70s 
found that as a group general aviation pilots 
come from every walk of life and that the 
occupation of the aircraft owner was either 
professionally or technically related. 

Before considering the arguments supporting 
general aviation as a valuable but neglected 
asset in the postattack period, it is necessary to 
recap briefly the Soviet targeting doctrine. 
Essentially, it is a counterforce strategy. In 
order of priority, the Soviet objectives against 
U.S. forces in a nuclear war are as follows: the 
destruction of enemy nuclear attack capabili- 
ty, destruction or disruption of the enemy troop 
basing system, destruction of enemy military- 
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industrial support facilities, destruction or dis- 
ruption of enemy control of state and other 
military activities, and the destruction and dis- 
ruption of enemy services and transport.” 
Two arguments are put forward for reeval- 
uating the role of general aviation in a post- 
nuclear attack period. First, general aviation 
assets in some areas of the continental United 
States would be vital to any meaningful recov- 
ery effort. In multitargeted, high-population- 
density areas where target locations are in close 
proximity, counting on surface transportation 
systems for even minimal operations in the 
first three to four weeks following a nuclear 
attack is unrealistic. In terms of fallout radia- 
tion intensity alone, the absolute advantage of 
aircraft over surface transportation is signifi- 
cant. At 1000 feet above ground, fallout radia- 
tion intensity is only one-thirtieth of that found 
at the five-foot level. This ratio generally would 
hold throughout the contamination period. 
Are any transportation options open for what 
will probably be the hardest hit parts of the 
country? Using the eastern FAA district com- 
posed of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia as an 
example, one could piece together an imme- 
diately operative system from the estimated 
22,000 general aviation aircraft, 1900 landing 
facilities, and the 49,000 private pilots and 
flight instructors located in the district. While 
these assets would suffer losses, it is still likely 
that a viable system could be put together. 
First, all of the components making up the 
system are geographically dispersed, and, second, 
where airports were destroyed, makeshift strips 
could be fashioned using highway construc- 
tion equipment. Moreover, a number of alter- 
natives to runways for small planes exist— 
highways, pastures, parking lots, and it is 
probable that even major airports in targeted 
areas might still have runways or taxiways Capa- 
ble of handling light planes. By and large, 
general aviation assets in total are more likely 
to survive a nuclear attack than air carrier 
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Area 


New England 
Eastern 

Great Lakes 
Central 

Southern 
Southwest 

Rocky Mountains 
Western 
Northwest 


Total 


Table I. Geographic location of 
general aviation resources in the 
continental United States, 1977* 


Private Pilots 
& Flight 
Instructors 


15,154 
49,205 
73,323 
27,562 
51,574 
43,888 
19,354 
65,230 
21,888 


367,178 


Landing 

Facilities 
542 
1,906 
2,832 
1,274 
1,666 
2,123 
961 
1,140 
841 


13,283 


Active General 
Aviation Aircraft 


6,635 
21,914 
33,335 
13,664 
26,470 
25,876 
11,115 
28,535 
11,359 


178,903 





* General Aviation Statistical Data: 1979 Edition (Washington, D.C.: General Aviation Manufacturers Association, 


1980), pp. 5, 15, 17. 


assets located in large metropolitan areas and 
surface transportation systems feeding into hub 
cities, e.g., railroads into Chicago. The key, as 
stated above, is that general aviation resources 
are geographically dispersed. Table I indicates 
the extent of dispersion of general aviation 
resources in the continental United States. 

Table I also indicates that some geographic 
imbalance exists between general aviation 
resources and areas likely to be hardest hit in a 
nuclear attack. Forexample, the eastern United 
States will be the more heavily targeted but has 
fewer planes and pilots than does the South. 
Where imbalance does exist, however, the com- 
pensating factor is the mobility of the assets. 

South Carolina is probably typical of most 
states in having disaster and contingency plans 
and a state agency responsible for implementing 
them, but there is no comprehensive plan opera- 
tive to use the state’s probable surviving gen- 
eral aviation assets effectively in the postattack 
recovery period.* 

In 1980 the state had a total of 90 airports 
plus 35 air strips. Forty-eight airports were 
included in the NASP. Airports in 19 of the 46 
counties had runways of 5000 or more feet. 
The latest South Carolina Aeronautics Com- 
mission data indicate that 1883 nonair carrier 
aircraft were registered in the state as well as 
more than 6700 licensed pilots, 2500 of whom 
were classified as private pilots. 


Under present Soviet targeting priorities, 
the following areas (cities) in South Carolina 
could expect attack with nuclear weapons: 
Charleston (port and base); Columbia (capital 
city, base); Myrtle Beach (base); Aiken (nuclear 
storage site); Sumter (base); possibly Green- 
ville-Spartanburg (interdict north-south main- 
line rail and highway system); and Beaufort 
(base). 

Figure 1 indicates targeted areas and the 
extent of blast damage, assuming that major 
destruction will occur up to 10-15 miles out- 
ward from ground zero. Also shown is the 
location of airports that would probably be 
operable in the postattack period and the num- 
ber of surviving aircraft in each county. A 
conservative estimate is that 46 airports, 931 
aircraft, and 3000 pilots would survive a nuclear 
attack on the state. The question is: Could they 
be efficiently utilized? In our opinion, at pres- 
ent, they could not. 

Also, in our opinion, general aviation assets 
could play a significant role in the postnuclear 
attack period in every state as an in-place, how- 
soever organized, transportation system. But 
funds to enhance this capability must come 
from somewhere, either as an addition to the 
federal budget or by reductions in other pro- 
grams. 

In this context, consider fiscal year 1980 
federal ADAP funding for airport construc- 








Figure 1. Probable nuclear weapon targets in 
South Carolina, likely number of 

surviving general aviation aircraft (by county) and 
location of surviving airports 


tion/maintenance. Of $640 million authorized, 
$98 million was allocated to general aviation 
airports. Keep in mind also that the FAA esti- 
mates for the period 1980-89 that $520 mil- 
lion will be needed just to maintain NASP 
general aviation airports, another $750 mil- 
lion to bring these airports up to standard, and 
an additional $1.95 billion to expand the sys- 
tem.” 

If we consider general aviation airport 
funding for a single year and assume that an 
additional $50 million is a fair estimate of what 
could have been effectively utilized for gen- 
eral aviation airport improvements in FY80, 
then where could the money come from? The 
funds might have been obtained by cutting 
Amtrak’s subsidy approximately 7 percent, by 
making do with 5 percent less information 
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about our energy policies, or by reducing our 
contribution to multilateral development banks 
by 5 percent. Possibilities are almost infinite. 
The point, however, is that if a strong case 
emerges for additional funding of a particular 
budget item, then all items in the budget must 
be reexamined in terms of their costs and ben- 
efits. In our opinion, the argument for increased 
funding of general aviation assets and airports 
in particular, could withstand the closest scru- 
tiny. Parenthetically, it might be noted that 
making such adjustments (more for defense, less 
for other programs) is precisely the exercise 
President Reagan’s economic advisers are run- 
ning in 1981 as they shape the federal budget 
to reflect the priorities of the new administra- 
tion. 

In our opinion, federal, state, and local con- 
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tingency planners should specifically update and 
reevaluate the role general aviation might play 
in a postnuclear attack period. Should such an 
evaluation indicate that general aviation is a 
considerably undervalued asset in this regard, 
budget authorities at all levels should recon- 
sider their budgets, paying particular atten- 
tion to where marginal savings can be made in 
other programs. Even some relatively small 
additions to general aviation funding could 
significantly increase our recovery capability. 

The FAA should require that critical non- 
flying skills possessed by all pilots be listed on 
their licenses, e.g., doctors, nurses, engineers, 
scientific personnel. This inventory would then 
be made available to state and local disaster 
contingency planners. 

State authorities, building on data supplied 
by the FAA, should compile a detailed inven- 
tory (data bank) of all pilots in the state, includ- 
ing pilot qualifications, business and home 
addresses, telephone numbers as well as criti- 
cal nonflying skills. Equally, if not more impor- 
tant, state and local governments should com- 
pile a data bank on nonpilot individuals who 
possess critical skills and reside within less than 
25 miles of general aviation airports, particu- 
larly those airports identified as being most 
likely to survive a nuclear attack. 

State authorities should develop plans for 
the rapid installation of amateur radio stations 


Notes 


Authors’ Note: The Department of Industrial Management at 
Clemson University plans a detailed study of how general aviation 
assets located within South Carolina can be effectively marshaled 
to support the state’s recovery efforts effectively should a nuclear 
attack come to pass. Some areas or questions to be addressed 
include developing an effective command and control system, 
designing a computer-supported information system/data bank 
for all general aviation data, and identifying strategically located 
general aviation airports in the state and cataloging their needs to 
function efficiently in the postnuclear attack period. 

1. Civil Non-Air-Carner Aircraft Support for Civil Defense Emergency 
Operations (Washington: Department of Defense, 1970), Part E, 
Chapter 14, Appendix 2 with Annexes 1, 2. 


at all general aviation airports. Ata minimum, 
antennas should be in place. Airport manag- 
ers should be instructed in wash-down proce- 
dures with respect to decontaminating aircraft. 

Furthermore, state authorities should des- 
ignate a‘number of strategically located gen- 
eral aviation airports as aviation fuel depots 
and fund the acquisition and holding of an 
additional gasoline inventory. A major loca- 
tion criterion would be the likelihood of the 
depot airport’s being able to distribute fuel to 
other airports over a surviving highway system. 

State and local authorities should have in- 
place agreements or understandings between 
airport authorities and highway departments 
regarding the priority use of highway equip- 
ment at airports. 

This is not an exhaustive list of recommen- 
dations even as these thoughts are but a first 
cut at focusing attention ona relatively neglected 
asset in our postattack recovery planning. Be 
that as it may, it is indeed ironic that we have 
given so little thought to a potential asset that 


the Soviet Union does not possess and under 
its present form of government could never 
allow to develop. In this respect, it is hard to 
imagine the Kremlin’s encouraging the crea- 
tion of a pool of over 350,000 private pilots 
with access to over 200,000 aircraft. 


Clemson, South Carolina and 
Marnetta, Georgia 


2. Comptroller General of the U.S., Civil Defense: Are Federal, 
State and Local Governments Prepared for Nuclear Attack? 
(Washington: U.S. General Accounting Office, 1977), p. iii. 

3. Lewis Allen Frank, Soviet Nuclear Planning: A Point of View on 
SALT (Washington: American Enterprise Institute, 1977), pp. 
12-13. 

4. General G. R. Wise, Director, Emergency Preparedness Divi- 
sion of the South Carolina Adjutant General’s Office, indicated 
that “no real plans exist for utilizing general aviation assets in the 
post nuclear attack recovery period.” 

5. National Airport System Plan, Revised Statistics, 1980-89 (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Aviation 
Administration, 1980), p. v. 
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TRANSITION AT THE ACADEMIES—A RESPONSE 


DR. JOHN P. LOVELL 


IN the preface to my book Neither Athens Nor 
Sparta? The American Service Academies in Tran- 
sition, | observed that the “seemingly inex- 
haustible nuances” of the subject had made 
me aware that many of my published conclu- 
sions must be regarded as tentative. In that 
spirit, I welcome a critique of the book by 
Captain Phillip S. Meilinger.* Reply to that 
critique is warranted not merely as a means of 
providing the reader with a clearer picture of 
the book’s purposes than is available there but 
more important as a means of redirecting dis- 
cussion from arguments erroneously attributed 
to me to points that I believe merit serious 
attention and debate. 

The central analytical objectives and themes 
of Neither Athens Nor Sparta? which are scarcely 
mentioned in the review, are described at pages 
10-15 and developed especially in Part III. 
Captain Meilinger chooses to focus primarily 
on the concluding chapter of the book and on 
the case study of the formative years of the 
United States Air Force Academy. 


*Captain Phillip S. Meilinger, “Since 1802: Transition at the 
Academies,” Air University Review, May-June 1981, pp. 110-14. 


He attributes to me, fallaciously, the argu- 
ment that since 1968, “the schools have sunk 
into a period of reaction and retrenchment 
from which they have not yet emerged, except 
for a recent major alteration forced upon them 
from without: the admission of women.” To 
the contrary, in the first chapter I identify a 
number of impressive reforms that have taken 
place at the academies over the past decade. 
Meilinger distorts the argument when he attrib- 
utes to me the views that “the reins of leader- 
ship [were] dropped over a decade ago,” and 
“the schools have failed to keep pace with the 
changes in society.” 

I do argue that the service academies “have 
entered a new era of adaptive challenge”; but 
the challenge is “subtle and complex,” for rea- 
sons I spell out at pages 273-74. It is not simply 
a matter of “keeping pace with society” and 
surely not a matter of emulating civilian col- 
leges. The academies have a dual mission—the 
challenge is to reconcile the “spartan” and 
“athenian” elements of the mission, in response 
to and in anticipation of ever-changing inter- 
nal and external demands and requirements. 

Astoundingly, the reviewer accuses me of 
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“skirting a central issue” and failing to address 
the question, “What is the mission of a military 
academy?” I cannot imagine any reader’s fail- 
ure to recognize that the entire book deals 
with that question. To be sure, I chose not to 
answer the question with platitudes such as 
that offered by the reviewer: “The real mis- 
sion of military academies would seem to be of 
the spirit.” Rather, I tried to show how the 
dynamics of organizational change at the acad- 
emies are explicable largely in terms of the 
struggle to develop programs and practices 
that provide the most effective answer to that 
question. It is a question about which intelli- 
gent, dedicated individuals have disagreed— 
sometimes intensely, as in the formative years 
of the Air Force Academy. 

My view is that there will continue to be 
disagreement about the question—which is to 
say about priorities and emphases at the acad- 
emies. Such disagreement is—or at least can 
be—healthy, to the extent that participants to 
the disagreement recognize not only the impor- 
tance of the issues at stake but also the elusiveness 
of durable solutions to complex organizational 
problems. My purpose in the concluding chap- 
ter, in discussing a variety of scenarios describ- 
ing changes that conceivably could be intro- 
duced at the academies in coming years, was 
not the one attributed to me by the reviewer: 
“to remedy these ills” (the ones he erroneously 
associates with my analysis). The bulk of the 
book describes and analyzes patterns of change 
at the academies, especially in the years since 
1945. Thus, in conclusion I sought (1) to apply 
the findings regarding how, why, and in what 
ways the academies have changed in the past, 
to a consideration of how they might change in 
the future, and (2) to stimulate a consideration 
of the implications of the alternative change 
scenarios. The most probable one, at least in 
the short run, as I noted, is continued cautious 
incremental change. Such a pattern may be 
entirely appropriate; but, as I note in conclu- 
sion, “only the foolish among members of the 
academy community will never doubt that the 


changes made are adequate to the challenging 
demands of the future.” 

The unkindest cut of all is the reviewer's 
contention that the book is severely biased and 
based on “careless research.” As acknowledged 
in the preface, virtually each new interview 
conducted and document perused over the 
seven years during which the research was 
most intensive provided new insights; thus, I 
have no doubt that if the research had been 
continued even longer, the analysis might have 
been refined still further. I am happy to learn 
of more recent research, such as that being 
conducted by the oral history program of the 
Air Force Academy. Mine was not an attempt 
at writing a history of the academies, and doubt- 
less the historian will pursue questions and 
sources that I did not regard as central to my 
essentially sociological inquiry. 

The review grossly exaggerates the limita- 
tions of sources that I did consult. For Air 
Force Academy research, most of the helpful 
sources are identified in 90 notes at the end of 
the chapter. Documentary and written sources 
were supplemented by interviews and corre- 
spondence with persons who had been inti- 
mately involved in the formative years of the 
academy. (Correspondence is footnoted if it 
was quoted, paraphrased, or used to substan- 
tiate facts or interpretation.) Some of the most 
candid and helpful comments came from per- 
sons who had not been in top positions but 
who had been close enough to decision-making 
to offer informed explanation of policy devel- 
opments and events. I sought a range of views 
and obtained comments from two former super- 
intendents, two academic deans, a comman- 
dant, a wing air officer commanding, a dean 
of admissions, numerous department heads, 
the head football coach, and other staff and 
faculty members. In addition, I benefited greatly 
by having five persons (identified in the pref- 
ace) who had been at the academy during those 
years read drafts of the chapter on the acad- 
emy and provide criticisms and comments. 

The reviewer is understandably concerned 





that the actions of particular academy officials 
may have been misjudged in the book. How- 
ever, I did not say (as the review reports) that 
an investigation of the 1965 cheating incident 
by Lieutenant General William Stone led to 
the removal from office of the incumbent com- 
mandant and superintendent. I did point out, 
in a footnote, that in an interview with me the 
man who had been academic dean at the time 
indicated that he was convinced that such a 
causal connection existed. In the text, I noted 
simply that “under the circumstances [of the 
widely publicized cheating incident], the re- 
assignments had the appearance of being puni- 
tive... .” Surely it is beyond dispute that many 
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persons at the time interpreted the reassign- 
ments in such a light. However, I added that 
both of the officers who had been reassigned 
were soon promoted; in short, the Air Force in 
effect had absolved them of command failure. 

But we need not pursue a line-by-line rebut- 
tal. My hope is simply that fair-minded per- 
sons who genuinely care about the American 
service academies will read the book themselves 
and form their own conclusions. 


Indiana University, Bloomington 


John P. Lovell (USMA; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin) is 
Professor of Political Science at Indiana University. 
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HROUGHOUT history many great leaders 

have been cited for their outstanding qual- 
ities of leadership. Each was very effective in 
his time, but each seems to vary from the oth- 
ers in a variety of ways. What personal charac- 
teristics did these leaders have in common that 
enabled them to rise above others? If these 
traits could be discovered, then other men 
might be attuned to become leaders. Many 
studies have been done, but they ultimately 
conclude that there is no complete set of traits 
that categorizes these great leaders. 

Recently I read Edgar F. Puryear’s Nineteen 
Stars, which is a study of military character and 
the leadership of four distinguished Ameri- 
can military leaders during World War II: 





Generals MacArthur, Marshall, Eisenhower, 
and Patton.* Each of these men had distinctive 
idiosyncrasies yet contrasting traits. General 
MacArthur can be described as an autocratic 
figure, General Patton a driving figure, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower a humanitarian figure, and 
General Marshall a bureaucratic figure. While 
these characteristics stand in isolation, the men 
themselves had the common values of duty- 
mindedness, devotion to country, empathy 
toward the people they served, and self- 
confidence. All were concerned with their physi- 
cal fitness, all were excellent speakers, and all 
were intelligent and decisive. 

There is a Korean axiom suggesting four 
virtues for a successful general (military com- 
mander): 


“Shin” ( ): Physique, appearance. 


— (<a 


=  ): Eloquence, communication. 


“So” E ): Intelligence, wisdom. 


“Pahn” ( Al ): Judgment, insight. 


In my study of the four generals in Nineteen 
Stars, each so different yet each so much alike, 
there appear virtues expressed in the ancient 
history of Korea. These virtues represent a 
cumulation of values resulting in the integrity 
of the individual. While integrity is considered 
an intangible factor, it is nonetheless the foun- 
dation of the leader’s character that distinguishes 
him from other men. Integrity is the foremost 
quality of most successful military leaders. My 
analysis of integrity leads me back to the Korean 
axiom, beginning with “Shin” ( # ). 

“Shin” (Physique, appearance): “Shin” refers 
to one’s physical features, health, and appear- 


*Edgar F. Puryear, Jr., Nineteen Stars (Orange, Virginia: Green 
Publishers, Inc., 1971). 
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ance. The premise of his thought is “a sound 
mind in a sound body”; i.e., mens sana in corpore 
sano—Juvenal. A person’s physical features 
can complement his leadership; the man of 
poor physique, unkempt appearance, and an 
altogether unpleasant personality can never 
be a leader of others. A leader is expected to be 
a model his subordinates will either look up to 
or emulate. Pride in his physical appearance 
and meticulousness in dress and grooming 
standards are the first tools of his trade. A 
leader will convey by his appearance an image 
of competence and authority. His appearance 
will also be a reflection of dignity and concern 
for himself and others. Careful personal 
grooming was exhibited by all four generals in 
the book. For example, MacArthur never wore 
fatigues; he always wore his khaki uniform. 
Patton always wore a freshly pressed uniform 
and shining boots. The generals had an over- 
riding concern with making a conspicuous and 
symbolic image: MacArthur and his corn pipe, 
Eisenhower and his “Ike” jacket, Patton with 
his decorated pistol and his highly polished 
helmet. Mentally and physically, inwardly and 
outwardly a leader must be concerned with 
how he projects his image. 

“On” (-Z : Eloquence, communication): Again 
the four generals in question were by nature 
or by training all possessed of the ability to 
communicate their ideas via the spoken word. 
The quality of relation that a leader is able to 
establish with his subordinates is a reflection 
of his own values and beliefs as well as how he 
assesses the willingness and capabilities of his 
staff and the requirements of the situation. 
Leadership involves establishing rapport be- 
tween the leader and his subordinates. There- 
fore, unless he can convey his ideas effectively 
and convincingly to his men, they will be noth- 
ing more than ideas, never acted on. This does 
not mean one-way communication. An effec- 
tive leader reaches out to his subordinates by 
directing their activities and responding to their 
needs. Reaching out naturally entails risk—of 
being rejected, of being wrong, of being used. 
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A leader needs confidence in himself. He needs 
to acquire both knowledge and skill, but he 
also needs to accept the fact he can get sup- 
port, respect, and acceptance from others. 
Exchange is a two-way process. “You give and 
you get.” He must develop his ability to listen 
and to hear what is being expressed with an 
open mind. To enhance communication, lis- 
tening is as important as speaking. A good 
leader should know when to talk and how to 
listen to his men. Sometimes less speaking cre- 
ates more eloquence. Reserved listening pro- 
motes a mystique of the leader which can be 
interpreted in an individual way. In fact, accord- 
ing to Korean custom, composure and reserve 
are the virtues of a master. A leader should be 
eloquent yet modest, to encourage his people 
to express themselves freely. One of the most 
important attributes for a leader is not to give 
the impression of being talkative and saying 
nothing. 

“ot £ : Intelligence, wisdom): A leader will 
be concerned with broad-based intelligence. 
He will seek to expand his knowledge and not 
merely be satisfied with limited information 
gathering. Since leadership is “the act of influ- 
encing and directing men in such a way as to 
obtain their willing obedience, confidence, 
respect and loyal cooperation in order to accom- 
plish the objective of the organization,”* unless 
a leader has expertise in his field, it is impossi- 
ble for him to perceive the situation, thereby 
failing to influence his subordinates. A leader 
should be knowledgeable as far as his duty is 
concerned; therefore, he should always be con- 
sistent in broadening the spectrum of his knowl- 
edge. Knowledge in itself is not intelligence. 
Intelligence is concerned chiefly with the wisdom 
of the application of knowledge. Unless your 
knowledge is applicable in implementing your 
leadership, it will be of no use. Quite often we 
see a very knowledgeable officer fail to be a 
good leader, indicating his failure to transform 


* Leadership Guide, Fort Benning, Georgia, U.S. Army Infantry 
School, Department of Operations, FB-C-12, 14 October 1957, p. 
l. 


his knowledge into a workable communication. 
This is well illustrated by the tunnel-vision 
personality found in highly educated leaders. 
Intelligence helps the leader understand his 
people more humanely. Intelligence gives him 
a sense of humor and the ability to develop a 
good human relationship with his subordinates. 
Comparative needs for dependence and inde- 
pendence vary greatly among people. Intelli- 
gence also teaches the leader that leadership is 
granted to him by his men; it is not forced on 
his men by him. Human nature is composed of 
many facets and cannot always be dealt with as 
knowledge alone based on logic and reason. 
The dictate of human behavior is such that at 
times emotion plays a predominant role between 
the leader and his men. A leader will develop 
wisdom to realize that he has to deal with dif- 
ferent levels of intelligence and emotion de- 
pending on existing circumstances. This is best 
illustrated by Generals Eisenhower and Marshall 
when they dealt with the controversial slap- 
ping incident of General Patton. They used 
their wisdom to weigh the incident in its true 
perspective in relation to the importance of 
General Patton’s role as a field commander in 
an important theater of war. 

“Pahn” ( # : Judgment, insight): A leader’s 
primary responsibility is to mandate decision- 
making. This involves choice and choice leads 
to judgment tempered with perception. All 
the preceding characteristics lead to this one 
crucial element of leadership. Without the abil- 
ity to render decisions, a leader is virtually 
inept; particularly so under the strained and 
exacting circumstances of the combat situation. 
These decisions are not involved with mone- 
tary gains or losses; it is a matter of all or 
nothing, life and death, which is the culminative 
end of life as we know it. The decision should 
be enacted with precision and timeliness. Cir- 
cumstances sometimes demand instant deci- 
sion affecting not only thousands of lives but 
also the destiny and fate of nations. General 
Eisenhower’s decision of the Normandy land- 
ing and General MacArthur’s decision of the 





Inchon landing well illustrate the absolute lone- 
liness of the leader who must take the final 
responsibility of making a commitment which 
no one else will endeavor to make for him. 
This finality of choice requires the fine-honed 
edge of the individual leader’s integrity sub- 
sumed within the virtues of “Shin” ( 4 ), “On” 
(<3), “So” ( Z ), and “Pahn” ( #/ ). 

Integrity seems to be the principal'trait found 
in most successful military leaders throughout 
history. But it is not easy to define the precise 
nature of this composite quality that has such a 
profound bearing on a man’s effectiveness. 
To say a man has integrity is to pay him one of 
the highest compliments. Yet, we would be 
hard pressed to give it a scientific analysis, 
since it is more apparent in its results than in 
its nature. 


Acain, let me emphasize there 
is no set model we can follow to develop a 
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“brand” or “canned” leadership. To put com- 
plete reliance on the imitation of another lead- 
er’s traits or characteristics can only achieve a 
second-rate copy of the original model. The 
combination of attributes that you as an indi- 
vidual consider most important will be influ- 
enced by your own values, your own cultural 
background, and always existing circumstances. 
Acceptance of self is the first sign of a mature 
leader. Accepting oneself realistically entails a 
recognition of one’s personal strengths and 
weaknesses unhampered by wishful thinking. 
Acceptance of both strengths and weaknesses 
in self, and in others, allows a leader to be 
concerned with motivating subordinates rather 
than manipulating them. It allows for collabo- 
ration rather than competition. 


A competent leader can get efficient service from poor 
troops; while, on the contrary, incapable leaders can 
demoralize the best of troops. 


General John J. Pershing 


Seoul, Korea 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY AND 
WORLDWIDE PROGRESS 


CAPTAIN STEVEN E. CADY 


HE American economy and the economies 
of other major industrial nations seem to 
be on the verge of significant changes, ones 
that may alter fundamentally the world’s 
economic framework. These changes will 
require positive approaches to national and 
international policy to ensure continued eco- 
nomic progress, both for the United States 
and for the world. 
World progress will depend heavily on the 
stability of the American economy and of other 


developed nations. To promote general eco- 
nomic progress, Americans need to confront 
some basic issues. What threats are there to 
American economic security? How should 
Americans meet these threats? How will the 
United States deal with the challenges to its 
progress in coming decades? What role will 
the United States play in the world’s future 
economic development? 

These and other significant issues are dis- 
cussed in three recent books about the American 
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economy and international progress. Gerald 
R. Zoffer’s Economic Sanity or Collapse argues 
that the United States economy is locked into 
obsolete concepts and proposes possible solu- 
tions to America’s economic difficulties. Martin 
Carnoy and Derek Shearer’s Economic Democ- 
racy: The Challenge of the 1980s is a discussion of 
and call for alternatives to the present struc- 
ture of American production, alternatives that 
would alter the control of capital. Barbara Ward's 
Progress for a Small Planet examines major envi- 
ronmental and economic threats to the econo- 
mies of developed and undeveloped nations, 
calling for a program of world cooperation. 


Inflation and Federal Spending 


Of all the problems facing Americans today, 
inflation is perhaps the most intractable one. 
Zoffer observes that no president since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has succeeded in curbing inflation 
effectively.+ Roosevelt adopted John Maynard 
Keynes’s program of deficit spending and 
applied it to the American economy. To stim- 
ulate it, Roosevelt pursued a policy of federal 
spending. 

That policy encouraged the growth of gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and waste. The result, 
according to Zoffer, has been the development 
of powerful bureaucratic agencies, “modern-day 
dinosaurs,” saddling private industry with 
innumerable federal regulations and wasting 
billions of dollars on useless expenditures. (p. 
13) Programs such as CETA (Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act) are staggering 
boondoggles. The government’s use of income 


transfers is simply an elaborate program of 


federal waste, one in which the government, 
in its role as “good fairy” to nonproductive 
Americans, distributed more than $250 billion 
in 1979 via income transfer programs: almost 


one-third of the national budget. (p. 45) In 
dealing with the energy crisis, Congress estab- 
lished the Department of Energy in 1977, 
requiring more government spending and 
taking the energy industry deeper into the 
federal regulatory jungle. (p. 65) While the 
programs instituted are intended to alleviate 
social and economic difficulties, they may be 
creating additional problems. 

Zoffer believes that huge government- 
spending programs merely result in more 
inflation, which stifles private enterprise and 
works hardships on consumers. Yet, the fed- 
eral government seems more concerned with 
spending than with inflation. More imaginative 
solutions to the problem are needed. Wash- 
ington’s popular remedy for curing inflation, 
wage and price controls, is sheer folly. The 
author notes that those who call for controls 
do not seem concerned with the cause of 
inflation. They simply point an accusing finger 
at business and labor as being responsible for 
high prices, when the real cause of inflation is 
government spending. 

Washington’s current attitude toward the 
nation’s economic problems is attributable in 
part to the influence of conventional economists. 
Many of these economists are followers of 
Keynes. They encourage government spending 
and regulations, policies which may be based 
on fallacious economic theories. Zoffer believes 
that the most glaring fault of conventional 
economists is their tendency to study the 
economy in the same way that natural scientists 
study nature. They try to construct economic 
laws that “are not derived from socioeconomic 
reality, but are simply accepted a priori and 
based on Newtonian mechanistic thinking.” 
(p. 106) This attempt is a basic fallacy of 
conventional economics. The laws and phe- 
nomena of natural science exist independently 





+Gerald R. Zoffer, Economic Sanity or Collapse: Including the Roman- 
Loebl Approach to Economics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1980, $12.50), 


340 pages. 





of man. A scientific discipline such as physics 
studies the composition, properties, and reac- 
tions of atomic and molecular structures. 
Economics, by contrast, is a man-made science. 
Moreover, the underlying economic thought 
“is based on observations made over a century 
ago when the modern economy, the economy 
of the post-Industrial Revolution, was in its 
infancy.” (p. 135) As Zoffer observes, man 
long ago transcended such simplified economic 
formulations by bringing new realities into 
existence. In the field of economics, however, 
obsolete thinking still prevails. 


One problem may be that the significance of 


the Industrial Revolution has never been 
understood properly. It was probably not truly 
understood even by such profound thinkers 
as Adam Smith, Karl Marx, or John Maynard 
Keynes. Zoffer points out that these men 
regarded the Industrial Revolution as one in 
which the introduction of machinery was 
coupled with the division of labor to transform 
the productive process. This is a simplistic view 
of the Industrial Revolution, which was also an 
intellectual revolution that found expression 
in the social and economic domains. The nature 
of everything related to the productive process 
changes drastically. The author argues that 
the economy itself assumed the form of a 
dynamic organism, which should logically have 
put an end to mechanistic thinking about 
economic processes. Such was not the result, 
unfortunately: Smith, Marx, and Keynes ad- 
justed themselves to the new conditions without 
basic changes. Economic thought remained 
“mired in the concepts of classical economics, 
which became obsolete with the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution.” (p. 152) Under the 
circumstances, Zoffer believes that conventional 
economists are not likely to develop realistic 
solutions to the nation’s economic difficulties. 


Reform Proposals 


If conventional economists do not have the 
required answer, what is the solution to Amer- 
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ica’s economic problems? Perhaps, the country 
needs a new way of thinking. Zoffer contends 
that it is time to ask, once again, an old but 
fundamental question: What is the source of a 
nation’s wealth? In bygone times, labor was 
the source of that wealth. In exchange econo- 
mies, commodities were produced by labor 
and exchanged for other commodities also 
produced by labor. The system was based on 
labor: the more people worked, the more was 
produced. Economies no longer operate that 
way. The development of “energy slaves,” the 
use of the natural environment to man’s 
advantage, has altered the traditional system 
irreversibly. The ability to transform natural 
resources into productive use “has become 
awesomely efficient” as a result of the application 
of higher levels of thought and applied science. 
Involved in this transformation is much greater 
output than input. This difference between 
the new economic process and the traditional 
process is crucial. 

Zoffer suggests that the difference between 
input and output may be termed social “gain,” 
which, he asserts, is the true source of a nation’s 
wealth. (p. 253) The more social gain is achieved 
in the transformation process, the more wealth 
is created. Although social gain is not necessarily 
expressed in monetary units, everyone benefits 
from it: society as a whole, as well as its members. 
Presumably, government also benefits, but 
government planning plays no part in social 
gain. The role of government is limited to 
protecting social gain. The federal government 
should develop a program of government 
lending, not spending, calculated to reduce 
the size of its budget. A new system of taxation 
should be devised: one eliminating certain taxes, 
such as corporate taxes, which inhibit expansion. 
Such measures would contribute effectively to 
price stabilization, resulting in an immediate 
reduction in the federal budget and bringing 
inflation under control. Zoffer concludes that 
making such a program succeed will depend 
on the determination of the American people. 
They must want economic democracy, and 
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they must be willing to take the action necessary 
to bring the federal government under their 
control. If they are willing to do so, economic 
democracy can become a reality. 

Economic democracy is the central concern 
of Carnoy and Shearer’s book regarding Ameri- 
can business practices.+ Unlike Zoffer, however, 
these authors are more concerned with corpo- 
rate power than with government bureaucracy. 
Carnoy and Shearer believe that the American 
economy faces problems which corporate 
capitalists are incapable of solving. Essential 
changes can be achieved only by transforming 
the means by which the economy is governed 
and production is sustained. The essence of 
such a transformation would be economic 
democracy, “the transfer of economic decision- 
making from the few to the many.” (p. 3) 

Political as well as economic change is needed. 
A reform strategy is required to effect the 
desired changes. The authors have devised a 
strategy intended to bring about fundamental 
reforms. There are two essential elements in 
their reform program: the shift of investment 
control from corporate domination to the public, 
and the reconstruction of economic decision- 
making through democratic worker/consumer- 
controlled production. They argue that invest- 
ment decisions are currently made almost 
entirely by private corporations. Any alternative 
economic strategy must, therefore, begin by 
restricting the power of the corporations. 
Needed is a strategy that will transfer capital 
from the corporations to the public, so that 
workers and consumers may decide demo- 
cratically how to use the capital. Government 
must be encouraged to restrict corporate power. 
Over the next two decades, Carnoy and Shearer 
hope to see the development of a mass political 
movement winning control of local, state, and 
national government, a movement transforming 


American society into an economic democracy. 

How, exactly, will political action bring about 
economic democracy? Perhaps political action 
should start on the local and state level. Carnoy 
and Shearer advocate the creation of public 
enterprises in the various states in order to 
bring about greater democratization of eco- 
nomic decision-making. Democratic control of 
investment would also be a step in the right 
direction. The basic elements in this arrange- 
ment would be both private and public employee 
funds and city-owned and state-owned banks, 
including large trust departments to handle 
pension funds. These resources should be 
accompanied by the establishment within the 
labor movement of a national pension fund 
investment advisory service to assist unions in 
fashioning strategies for using the pension 
funds. 

An essential element in the development of 
democratic decision-making is worker control 
at the plant level. As Carnoy and Shearer point 
out, American industry already has some 
experience in this area: the producer coopera- 
tives are obvious examples. Such cooperatives 
fall into two categories: those formed by workers 
as new firms (job creation) and those arising 
out of corporate divestitures (job preservation). 
The plywood factories of the Pacific Northwest 
fall into the first category and the asbestos 
firms of Vermont into the second. Such pro- 
grams are basic grassroots movements designed 
to change worker-employer relationships. They 
are characterized by local control and individual 
involvement in decision-making. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge will be the 
drive to control the nation’s largest corpora- 
tions—the Fortune 500. Carnoy and Shearer 
frankly admit the task will not be easy, as the 
experience of enforcing the antitrust laws has 
demonstrated. New approaches have, however, 
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been proposed. Ralph Nader and others have 
made a number of reform suggestions. These 
include federal chartering of corporations, 
federal minimum standards, and placing work- 
ers on boards of directors. In the final analysis, 
however, democracy in the workplace is most 
likely te come through aggressive collective 
bargaining and innovative labor legislation 
encouraging democratic participation on all 
levels of the corporation. Building both on 
new programs and on traditional practices, 
reformers will simply have to push for demo- 
cratic changes. 

Carnoy and Shearer believe that the 1980s 
hold promise for progressive political change. 
Although the 1970s were a relatively conser- 
vative decade, the authors observe that some 
significant liberal activity took place. They point 
to the interest in democratic management, the 
result of new and comparatively small-scale 
industries such as solar-equipment forms, 
publishing houses, and arts centers. The decade 
also witnessed some political successes by liberals 
at the local and state level. For example, the 
left-wing mayor of Madison, Wisconsin, Paul 
Soglin, established a city-owned development 
corporation to provide loans and technical 
assistance to local cooperatives and small 
businesses, and the attorney general of Ark- 
ansas, Bill Clinton, a former McGovern orga- 
nizer, fought for consumer interests. Carnoy 
and Shearer contend thatAmerica needs more 
such activities, anticorporate activities leading 
toward economic democracy. What is needed 
“js not nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion from the top down, but democratization 
of the economy from the bottom up, starting 
with the workplace and the community,” a 
progressive movement ensuring economic 
democracy. (p. 375) 

The American progressive movement was 
destroyed in the 1950s but revived in the 1960s 
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and is apparently still alive. Nevertheless, Carnoy 
and Shearer argue that if the movement is to 
make substantial progress in the 1980s, multi- 
issue political coalitions must appear at the 
local and state levels. These coalitions would be 
in the reform tradition of American populism, 
the primary values of which have always been 
democratic in nature. Thus, it would appear 
that the fight for economic democracy will 
remain viable in the last decades of the twentieth 
century. 


Energy Difficulties 

In whatever direction political and economic 
events in America may move, there is certainly 
potential for substantial change. British social 
economist Barbara Ward notes that we live in 
a time of unrest and social upheavals.+ She 
believes that twentieth-century world upheavals 
have resulted from the accelerating and un- 
predictable course of the world’s scientific and 
technological revolution. This revolution has 
been accompanied by the increasing use of 
nonrenewable energy resources, a practice 
unchecked until the oil embargo of 1973. Now 
that the energy bonanza is over, industrial 
nations are trying to implement new energy 
policies. 

As supplies of fossil fuels have dwindled, 
industrial nations have increasingly discussed 
conservation. Since 1973, national governments 
have, indeed, scaled down their projections 
for future fuel use. Nations now acknowledge 
cautiously that conservation is capable of 
reducing energy demand. Projections, however, 
greatly underestimate the potential application 
of conservation measures. These measures are 
still not recognized as an effective method for 
increasing the energy supply. Governments 
concentrate their efforts not on saving energy 
but on developing alternative sources of energy. 

Coal and nuclear energy have naturally 
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received the most attention, since they are so 
easily accessible. The dangers and environ- 
mental problems associated with these energy 
sources, however, encourage nations to search 
for energy alternatives. So far, the search has 
not produced satisfactory results. One problem 
may be the fact that our concepts are still based 
on the character of fossil fuels, encouraging us 
to look for solutions within a narrow range. 
Ward suggests that we need to exercise more 
imagination in conceiving new energy patterns. 
After the energy bonanza of the fifties and 
sixties, the developed nations have taken the 
“energy slaves” for granted: they still look to 
the natural energy resources on which they 
have traditionally relied. As a result, they have 
not developed long-term fuel-saving programs. 
Ward concludes that industrial nations, there- 
fore, have at least a century ahead of them of 
using “bridging” fuels such as coal, oil, natural 
gas, and—as a last resort—nuclear technology. 
(p. 59) During this period, the world’s nations 
may gradually shift to using relatively harm- 
less energy sources, possibly through a system- 
atic program of conservation and energy 
alternatives. 


The Need for Cooperation 


Although a program of conservation and 
energy alternatives may eventually result in 
energy stability, such a program involves no 
drastic changes. For this reason, Ward is not 
convinced that conventional energy programs 
will be sufficient to meet future needs. She 
observes that we may be in the contradictory 
position of needing the Keynesian instrument 
of demand management yet unable to use the 
method without producing economic stagna- 
tion, inflation, or social dislocation. She seems 
to agree with Zoffer that a new look at the 
Keynesian approach is required. Ward argues 
that the nation may have to move toward a 
system of “private socialism,” which is simply a 
call for representative economic democracy 
and cooperation. Under this system, govern- 
ment, union, management, and consumer 


representatives would meet periodically to assess 
the scale of resources and production required 
to provide sufficient income and work and to 
determine whether the economy could then 
produce the needed goods and services. (p. 
137) However, even these changes may not be 
enough. Changes of an even greater magnitude 
may be necessary. 

The world may need to effect some funda- 
mental changes in its outlook. Ward believes 
that the United States and other industrial 
nations are possibly moving toward a new 
concept of the technological society, requiring 
new approaches by the developed countries. 
In the coming decades, the developed nations 
may join in an economic compact with the 
undeveloped countries. The world could be 
on the verge of a new international economic 
order, an emerging world « »mmunity, a com- 
pact in which the interests of the member nations 
are paramount. Ward observes that energy 
concerns have opened a new phase in inter- 
national negotiations. The time for a new 
understanding may be at hand, perhaps opening 
the door to a global compact between developed 
and undeveloped nations. The traditional 
suspicions and resentments may be overcome 
by simple self-interest. In searching for new 
relationships, markets, and opportunities, the 
developed nations may look to the undeveloped 
countries as economic partners. Since the world 
coming into being in the twilight of the twentieth 
century is one in which no nation “can escape a 
truly global destiny,” (p. 264) the author 
concludes that the only choice remaining is 
international cooperation. 

Ward’s observations are both interesting and 
thought-provoking. Since, however, Americans 
are uncertain about the course of future world 
events, they must keep their options open with 
respect both to international and to internal 
developments. Regardless of whether the 
United States and other nations move toward 
global economic union, we must stand ready 
to deal with events on the international stage. 
Global involvement will almost certainly be 





necessary merely to provide for the daily needs 
of American citizens. Adverse economic de- 
velopments in other rations could, therefore, 
undermine America’s economy. The energy 
and resource policies of foreign nations will 
assuredly be a problem for quite some time to 
come. The United States must strive to develop 
programs satisfying its material needs in order 
to assure a stable economy. Not only will a 
stable American economy permit needed eco- 
nomic progress but it will also encourage the 
peaceful resolution of demands for economic 
change. 


IN the coming decades, there will be repeated 
calls for change in the United States. In a 
democratic society, there will understandably 
be demands for more democracy in economic 
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affairs and increased involvement with other 
nations. While these demands are likely to 
produce some uncertuinty among Americans, 
they are in accord with the nation’s democratic 
heritage and are no cause for prophecies of 
doom and disaster. Economic change does not 
portend inevitable conflict and disastrous 
upheavals. While moving progressively toward 
greater economic democracy and international 
cooperation, America can also promote internal 
stability; the two processes are not antagonistic. 
With positive approaches to the nation’s econ- 
omy and mutually beneficial programs in effect 
between the United States and other countries, 
America can simultaneously move toward 
economic democracy in American society and 
involvement with other nations. 


Washington, D.C. 


the crisis and the controversy continue 


CAPTAIN CHARLES A. ROYCE 


Beginning this moment, this nation will never use more 
foreign oil than we did in 1977—never. 
President Jimmy Carter—July 1979 
Television address to the nation 
Oil imports are projected to increase . . . to about 9.3 
million barrels per day in 1990. 


Exxon Oil Company—December 1979 
Energy Outlook 


S INCE the Yom Kippur War of 1973, the 
cost of world crude oil has escalated from 
$3.00 to more than $35.00 per barrel. The 
perturbation accompanying this “energy cri- 
sis” has spawned literally thousands of publi- 
cations advocating a wide variety of actions 


and reactions. Quite naturally, diverse view- 
points by writers have led to lively debate on 
virtually all aspects of the issue. Since the gov- 
ernments of the United States and several of 
its major allies have yet to develop a coordi- 
nated, comprehensive, long-range energy pol- 
icy to deal with the crisis, the controversy is 
certain to continue. This article relates to five 
of the recent books in the lengthening profu- 
sion of energy-related works. 


| N Energy: The Created Crisis, one 
of the more important volumes written in recent 
years, Professor Antony C. Sutton states that 
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his book “. . . has a simple and fundamental 
message: Our American energy crisis is a coun- 
terfeit crisis thrust onto the American people 
by a politicized elite who have more ambition 
than common sense.”+ He supports this rather 
startling, albeit unoriginal, accusation with some 
very credible data. Unlike so many authors of 
energy-related treatises who cite often-ques- 
tionable figures on resources, imports, exports, 
reserves, consumption, etc., Professor Sutton 
uses statistics from the United States Geological 
Survey, a reliable source. He proceeds to do 
more than prove that the energy crisis was 
contrived. He expends considerable effort to 
show that an abundance of resources exists 
and is currently recoverable. While some of 
his assertions are moot—particularly those con- 
cerning unconventional technologies—he does 
provide convincing arguments. It is these state- 
ments that belie his opening claim of a funda- 
mental message for his book. Actually, an equally 
important, underlying refrain emerges. 

Professor Sutton believes the real problem 
facing us today is not a scarcity of resources 
but a paucity of production. He correctly asserts 
that enhanced production is the key to our 
society’s survival in its present state. In order 
to accomplish this increased productivity, he 
advocates a revocation of excessive government 
controls on the energy industry and the rein- 
statement of an impartial market which “. . . 
left alone, does an excellent job of allocating 
resources to their best uses.” Consequently, he 
is quite critical of bureaucratic solutions pro- 
posed by the Nixon and Carter administra- 
tions. 

This book represents Professor Sutton’s first 
effort in dealing specifically with energy, and 
he shows an ability to discuss technical statisti- 


cal analyses and complicated economic interre- 
lationships in layman’s terms. This well-written 
book, then, establishes Sutton as an important 
author in a new field. Energy: The Created Crisis 
should be required reading for every person 
interested in exposure to a variety of informed 
viewpoints on the subject. 


Accorpinc to a report of the 
Energy Project at Harvard Business School, 
none of the four conventional sources of energy 
(i.e., coal, oil, natural gas, and nuclear power) 
can supply much more energy than they 
currently yield. Based on this premise, Energy 
Future concludes that the energy importing 
countries of the world are confronted with 
only two options: increased imports of oil from 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) or a serious effort to conserve 
conventional energy and make use of low- 
technology solar power.++ Inasmuch as nearly 
every expert analyst decries the former choice, 
this report advocates the latter course of action. 
Since this stance has been repeatedly taken by 
the more iconoclastic reformers, it is interest- 
ing that the usually staid Harvard Business 
School has also adopted this position. 

Energy Future presents an incisive look at the 
status of the oil, natural gas, coal, and nuclear 
industries. A chink in the armor of the report’s 
logic is its assertion that “. . . nuclear power 
offers no solution to the problem of America’s 
growing dependence on imported oil for the 
rest of this century.” This statement is predi- 
cated on the belief that a stalemate exists between 
nuclear energy proponents and opponents that 
will not permit any significant increase in the 
production of nuclear power for the next two 





+Antony C. Sutton, Energy: The Created Crisis (New York: Books in 
Focus, 1979, $10.95), 175 pages. 

++Robert Stobaugh and Daniel Yergin, editors, Energy Future: Report 
of the Energy Project at the Harvard Business School (New York: Random 
House, 1979, $12.95), 353 pages. 





decades. Needless to say, this view is not shared 
by many other authors. The study then rec- 
ommends the creation of a national energy 
policy of enhanced development of solar power 
coupled with an aggressive conservation pro- 
gram. Overall, the report is a scholarly one 
which adds still another proposed solution to 
the energy dialogue. 


FREQUENTLY, publicationsdeal- 
ing with the subject of energy are so technical 
and incorporate so many graphic illustrations 
that only those with a broad knowledge of 
economics and statistics are able to decipher 
the academese. In Energy from Heavenand Earth, 
Dr. Edward Teller provides a refreshing depar- 
ture from complicated economic models. A 
noted physicist, Dr. Teller takes a different 
tack to prove his point that, given the complexi- 
ties involved, no single prescription exists to 
cure the West’s energy ills. 

Beginning with an excellent tracing of the 
origins of energy and its sources, the author 
describes present resources and even ventures 
to foresee the future. Dr. Teller predicts that 
by the year 2000 the state of the world will 
either be very much better or very much worse 
than today’s status quo. Displaying an unbri- 
dled optimism and a strong faith in Yankee 
ingenuity, the author proposes a series of poli- 
cies to alleviate our fuel situation. Essentially, 
he advocates the complete utilization of every 
feasible form of fuel available. 

This monograph is based on several speeches 
given by Dr. Teller and is, therefore, written 
in alight and almost conversational manner. It 
is a welcome addition to a field dominated by 
frequently uninteresting books. 
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Ax ambitious undertaking of the 
Council on Foreign Relations has been enti- 
tled the “1980s Project.” This project has been 
discussed in detail in previous editions of the 
Air University Review. The series will eventually 
consist of some 30 volumes, which will address 
a variety of pertinent topics. Basically, the proj- 
ect’s intent is to provide effort and integrated 
forethought on important subjects to ensure 
progress in the next decade toward a more 
humane, peaceful, and productive world. Oi 
Politics in the 1980s: Patterns of International Coop- 
eration by Oystein Noreng is dedicated to this 
end.t7 
The treatise begins with an exzmination of 
the inherent stability of the world market. Then 
it moves to an analysis of the political relation- 
ships between OPEC and the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). Using complex economic models, the 
study projects future developments and pro- 
poses solutions based on the adoption of a 
cooperative, unselfish attitude by all parties 
involved. Most observers would say agreement 
is not likely to occur. Noreng also calls for 
expanded trade outside of oil interests to fur- 
ther strengthen the bond. This study is a com- 
plicated, heavily researched, and well-docu- 
mented effort. Unfortunately, it is not written 
on the layman’s level and is, therefore, not 
suitable for general informational purposes. 


Tue distinguished economist and 
author Dr. Yuan-li Wu has written Raw Mate- 
rial Supply in a Multipolar World, published 
under the auspices of the National Strategy 
Information Center, Inc. The book’s stated 
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purpose is to provide “. . . educational pro- 
grams in national defense.”+ Dr. Wu wrote the 
first edition of this work in 1973. The second 
edition updates information contained in the 
original book and reviews important recent 
developments in the world energy situation. 
Dr. Wu is an authority on the economy of the 
People’s Republic of China. One theme of the 
book calls for the United States not to overlook 
the feasibility of realigning alliances (particu- 
larly vis-a-vis Communist China) as a potential 
solution to our energy problems. The author 
points out a rather disturbing fact. While the 
United States has a requirement to protect sea 
lanes to permit the flow of oil to our shores, it 
also must recognize total dependence on these 
channels for the vast majority of its defense 
metals. The importance of these sea lanes and 
some strategic vulnerabilities is discussed in 
great detail. Since this study was written prior 
to the fall of the Shah of Iran, some of the 


information and analyses are dated. Because it 
deals in matters pertinent to military planning, 
it is an important publication to read. 


ECONOMISTS, energy experts, military strate- 
gists, and authors from many other areas have 
been literally pleading for the United States 
and its allies to develop a viable, long-term 
energy policy. These books are no exception. 
Dr. Wu brings the urgency of the situation 
into sharp focus when he says, 


It is high time that the U.S. cease placing the 
future of its security in the hands of others, in 
the hope that those among them who wish us ill 
will be few and/or will prove to be both incompe- 
tent and unlucky. We can begin by developing 
related domestic and external policies which are 
mutually compatible and supportive, and it is 
incumbent upon us to make our own position 
and objectives clear. 


McGuire AFB, .Vew Jersey 





*Yuan-li Wu, Raw Material Supply in a Multipolar World, second 
edition (New York: Crane, Russak & Company, 1979, $4.95), 99 pages. 


THE HISTORIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


CAPTAIN JULIUS F. SANKS 


HE theory that histories should not be 
written until fifty or a hundred years have 
passed may be valid, at least for controversial 
subjects.' The controversy of the Vietnam War, 


for example, may not be so much dead as 
dormant, for it certainly has resurfaced in Side- 
show: Kissinger, Nixon, and the Destruction of 
Cambodia.+ The book is a history of the war in 





+William Shawcross, Sideshow: Kissinger, Nixon, and the Destruction 
of Cambodia (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1979, $13.95), 467 pages. 





Cambodia with emphasis on wiretaps and other 
“high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

British journalist William Shawcross maintains 
that Cambodia was at peace with the world 
until Secretary of State Henry Kissinger and 
President Richard Nixon, acting illegally, 
authorized B-52 strikes on areas of Cambodia 
suspected of being staging areas for North 
Vietnam. These bombings forced the North 
Vietnamese to withdraw deeper into Cambodia, 
which caused the air strikes to penetrate farther, 
thus, destroying more Cambodian civilians. It 
also caused the Khmer Rouge to gain sufficient 
strength to defeat the Lon Nol regime. The 
implication is that had there been no B-52 
strikes, Cambodia would today be a peaceful 
and prosperous nation. 

The significance of Sideshow lies in the manner 
in which Shawcross has reported and analyzed 
this unfortunate campaign, rather than whether 
his conclusions are correct. The Vietnam War, 
as a defeat for the United States, should be 
understood in terms of what happened there 
and the way the war progressed. After all, the 
United States was not outfought in Vietnam; 
nor was it overwhelmed by superior numbers 
and technology. It simply made more mistakes 
than the enemy. 

Shawcross has exaggerated a few of the 
mistakes made in Cambodia and ignored the 
rest. He has let reason be clouded by emo- 
tionalism in his unrelenting condemnation of 
the actions and motivations of Nixon and 
Kissinger. Consequently, Shawcross has failed 
to make his point. 


The narrative is a disjointed collection of 


chapters, each covering one aspect of the 
fighting in Cambodia. The central point that 
links the chapters is the “villainy” of Kissinger, 
and, to a lesser extent, Nixon. Shawcross 
portrays them as two evil manipulators who 
backbite, lie, and connive their way to their 
nefarious goals. Their every action appears to 
have been either illegal, immoral, or irrational. 

Shawcross contends that Nixon’s decision to 
conduct B-52 raids over Cambodia was a 
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usurpation of the congressional power to declare 
war. The question of war powers has long 
been a difficult point in constitutional law, as 
exemplified by the debates surrounding the 
War Powers Resolution of 1973.* To assert, as 
Shawcross has done, that bombing Cambodia 
was illegal, because Congress had not declared 
war, is to ignore both the historical struggle 
between the executive and legislative branches 
and the legal basis for the Vietnam War. It can 
be argued that the Cambodian operations, being 
directed against North Vietnamese rather than 
Cambodian forces, were legally permissible 
under the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution.* 
Continuing his legal arguments, Shawcross 
accuses Kissinger and Nixon of violating the 
Cooper-Church amendment that sharply lim- 
ited U.S. military involvement in Cambodia. 
He indicates that this amendment was passed 
as part of the 1970 amendment to the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, and that it “prohibited all 
air operations in direct support of Cambodian 
forces” after 30 June 1970.* He omits that this 
amendment is not part of the act as legislated, 
having been approved by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee only. The amendment 
later became law on | january 1971 as part of 
the Special Foreign Assistance Act of 1971.° 
As enacted, there is no prohibition of air 
operations. The amendment expressly forbids 
financing the “introduction of United States 
ground combat troops into Cambodia, or to 
provide United States advisors to or for Cam- 
bodian military forces in Cambodia.”° Shawcross 
repeatedly cites this reference to claim the 
administration’s air operations were illegal. 
Shawcross does not hesitate to employ a dou- 
ble standard to show that everything Kissinger 
and Nixon did was wrong. He criticizes the 
United States for recognizing Lon Nol after 
the coup that overthrew Prince Sihanouk, 
although he concedes there is no evidence of 
U.S. intervention. He condemns the United 
States for supporting Lon Nol with weapons 
and supplies and, finally, for failing to assist 
Lon Nol’s army against the Khmer Rouge 
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adequately, despite the fact that the Cooper- 
Church amendment (as passed into law) had 
by that time precluded such actions. 

The impression Shawcross conveys is that of 
two men, crazed with power, manipulating the 
world as if it were a musical instrument. As a 
matter of fact, the rational and irrational acts 
that contributed to the Cambodian situation 
began long before the presidency of Richard 
Nixon. 

Had Shawcross not hounded Kissinger and 
Nixon so emotionally, he might have criticized 
the North Vietnamese for using Cambodia as 
a staging area and refuge. He might have seen 
that his narrative indicates that Nixon and 
Kissinger genuinely desired a peace negotiation 
for the United States. And he might have 
recognized the truth of Otto von Bismarck’s 
philosophy of statesmanship: “Man cannot 
create the current of events. He can only float 
with it and steer.”’ Kissinger and Nixon cannot 
have been as totally responsible for Cambodia's 


agony as Shawcross claims, regardless of the 
legality of their acts. They were, however, well 
aware that the fighting in Cambodia was a 
classic case of Clausewitzian warfare. 


Notes 


1. William L. Shirer, The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich (New 
York, 1960), p. xi. 

2. Public Law 93-148. 

3. Properly referred to as “Southeast Asia—Peace and Securi- 
ty,” Public Law 88-408. 


Has Shawcross studied Clausewitz? Probably 
not. He has neglected the essential point that 
the military operations in Southeast Asia were 
conducted to achieve political goals. Extension 
of the war into Cambodia was intended to help 
achieve those goals; criticism of the responsible 
decision-makers should be tempered by un- 
derstanding the friction of battle they have to 
contend with. Shawcross has shown neither 
understanding nor the knowledge of strategy 
necessary to analyze military operations and 
their goals. His lengthy discussion of domestic 
wiretaps bears little relationship to the bombing 
of Cambodia; on the other hand, the Linebacker 
operations, which did affect the Cambodian 
situation, are barely mentioned. Altering reality 
to depict the fighting in Cambodia as a Greek 
tragedy, as Shawcross has done, serves no 
purpose. 

The reader should remember from Sideshow 
that not everything in print represents reality. 
In their analyses, historians must accept the 
facts as they stand, examine them as rationally 
and unemotionally as possible, and present 
conclusions. How else are we to learn? 

Grand Forks AFB, North Dakota 


4. Public Law 91-672. 

5. Public Law 91-652. 

6. Ibid., Section 7, para (a). Emphasis added. 

7. Alan J. Taylor, Bismarck: The Man and the Statesman (New 
York, 1955), p. 70. 


...in Viet Nam the [American] media became the primary battlefield. 
Illusory events reported by the press as well as real events within the press 
corps were more decisive than the clash of arms or the contention of 
ideologies. For the first time in modern history, the outcome of a war was 
determined not on the battlefield, but on the printed page and, above all, 


on the television screen. 


Robert Elegant, “How to Lose a War,” 
Encounter, September 1981, pp. 73-90 
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The CIA and the American Ethic: An Unfinished Debate 
by Ernest W. Lefever and Roy Godson. Washington: 
Ethics and Public Policy Center (Georgetown Universi- 
ty), 1979, 157 pages, $9.50 hardcover, $5.00 paper. 


This small book is high-quality writing with a purpose: 
to provide the basis for a genuine debate about the state 
and role of intelligence in U.S. policy. 

Founding director of the Ethics and Public Policy Cen- 
ter at Georgetown University, Ernest W. Lefever argues 
that we live in a dangerous world where democratic gov- 
ernment, the rule of law, and the survival of freedom are 
jeopardized by the Soviet Union and its client states. For 
our survival, we need a vigorous foreign policy supported 
by an effective and responsible foreign intelligence estab- 
lishment with the capability for clandestine collection and 
covert action. This, he acids, is wholly compatible with the 
American ethic, if these activities conform to the stand- 
ards of “just war” doctrine: If the ends are just, the means 
are just and appropriate, and the probable consequences 
of success would advance the cause of security, justice, and 
freedom. 

Roy Godson, professor of government at Georgetown, 
recounts how Congress recently has played an unprece- 
dented and intense role in U.S. intelligence. He decries 
the fact that congressional activity and interest have not 
led to a serious evaluation of certain intelligence capabili- 
ties; rather, Congress avoided any efforts to improve them. 
Godson presents a telling analysis of the “anti-intelligence 
lobby,” which seeks limitation or abolition of U.S. capabili- 
ties in counterintelligence, clandestine collection, and cov- 
ert action. 

In the final chapter, Lefever presents convincing data 
that the three networks’ television evening news reporting 
(1974-78) on CIA has lacked balance and depth and per- 
spective, both reflecting and reinforcing the general focus 
of America’s “prestige press” (Time, Newsweek, New York 
Times, and Washington Post). He charges that the television 
networks observed neither the spirit of the Fairness Doc- 
trine nor the letter of their own Code of Broadcast News 
Ethics. 

The book makes good reading. 


Dr. James H. Buck 
University of Georgia, Athens 


The Royal Air Force and Two World Wars by Sir Maurice 
Dean. London: Cassell Ltd., 1979, 349 pages, £8.95. 


This new addition to air war history will only be useful 
to those not already familiar with official Royal Air Force 
(RAF) history. Written by a long-term Air Ministry offi- 


cial, it is really a bureaucratic look at World War II. The 
title is misleading, for Sir Maurice Dean concentrates 
overwhelmingly on the prewar and early war periods. 
Uncertain whether he is writing a basic history or an 
analysis of specific issues, Dean falls between the two. 
Whole areas are left out while others are minutely scruti- 
nized. The result is a confused affair that does little but 
attempt to exonerate the RAF high command and the Air 
Ministry from errors in the initial bombing offensive. 

Dean’s basic problem is one that has tripped up numer- 
ous RAF historians. The prewar RAF based its existence 
almost solely on the belief that strategic bombing could 
not be halted by any defence. When war broke out, this 
theory was shown to have major flaws. Britain had to rely 
on its fighters for protection while its bombers proved 
ineffective and vulnerable. Instead of admitting that the 
RAF’s dogmatic belief in its bombers almost cost Britain 
the war, Dean attempts to justify this outlook. The smug 
self-righteousness and “we know best” attitude that run 
through this book are most irritating; apparently nothing 
was learned from the entire experience. Dean seems to be 
saying that since the RAF was finally victorious, any criti- 
cism is totally unwarranted, merely nit-picking and bad 
manners. 

Military organizations cannot afford to have an attitude 
such as Dean displays in this book. His attempts to mini- 
mize command incompetence by maximizing subordinate 
heroism never deal with the basic issues. The pilots who 
died in obsolete Defiants and Battles did not “sacrifice 
themselves in the highest traditions of their Service”; they 
were victims of an organization that refused to maintain a 
critical and honest appraisal of itself. 


Dr. Brian M. Linn 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


MiG Pilot: The Story of Viktor Belenko by John Barron. 
New York: Reader’s Digest Press and McGraw-Hill, 
1980, 256 pages, $10.00. 


On 6 September 1976, when Lieutenant Viktor Belenko 
flew his MiG-25 to Japan and sought asylum in the United 
States, he embarrassed the Soviet Union before the other 
nations of the world. With that flight he brought the West 
the latest in Soviet fighter technology and a view of the 
Soviet Union and military through the eyes of one of its 
top pilots. Perhaps even more damaging to the Soviets, 
however, was the indisputable fact that despite endless 
hours of indoctrination in an almost totally closed society, 
Belenko’s spirit remained free. He belied the Communist 
claim of having created the New Soviet Man. For this 
reason the Soviets pulled no punches in their ensuing 
propaganda campaign to get him back. Unlike a more 
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recent incident involving the Russian peasant soldier who 
sought asylum in the U.S. Embassy in Afghanistan, the 
Soviet appeals failed. 

John Barron’s MiG Pilot tells of Belenko’s daring escape, 
his reason for risking all, and his reaction to life in the 
United States. Since childhood, Belenko yearned to be 
free. He realized early that education and hard work were 
the only means to escape the normal fate of the Russian 
peasant. His adventure began in books provided by an 
understanding and compassionate librarian. His spirit was 
further nurtured by the helpful guidance of his first flight 
instructor, who recognized his rare gift for flight. Howev- 
er, his illusions were dashed following a gruesome acci- 
dent in which a MiG-25 slammed into a bus loaded with 
school children. At that point Belenko decided to escape. 

During his first days in the United States, Belenko must 
have thought he was dreaming. Peering through the intel- 
lectual prison of the Soviet Man, he believed everything to 
be a sham perpetrated by clever, devious capitalists. His 
first trip to the supermarket, the men’s clothing store, 


department stores, amusement parks, the casualness of 


the American people, life on a farm, and seeing a black 
man with a white woman—all overwhelmed him. He refused 
to believe what he saw until watching an aircraft carrier in 
operation. Asa military man he realized that no one could 
stage such a complex military operation. It had to be 
genuine. 

According to Belenko such cooperation could not be 
achieved in the Soviet military, which is undergoing a 
crisis best reflected by Belenko’s personal struggle to free 
himself from the malaise caused by the Communist Par- 
ty’s attempt to create the Soviet Man and the Socialist 
State. As a result, life in Communist Russia is bleak. The 
average citizen is lifeless, joyless, and without hope. Alco- 
holism, crime, corruption, and graft flourish. The system 
is a complete failure. By American standards, nothing 
works except the Party, and the Party’s image is protected 
regardless of cost. For this reason Belenko’s tale is dis- 
couraging. There is no hope of achieving America’s con- 
cept of détente as long as the Communist Party prevails in 
Russia. Ours is an experiment in individual liberties, while 
theirs is a mass exercise in psychological conditioning. 


Unable to provide the Russian people the standard of 


living available in the West, the Communist Party has 
substituted the Soviet Man instead. So long as the Com- 
munist Party prevails in Russia, inexorably, there must be 
“Dark Forces” in the West. 

Even though I believe Belenko’s tale, the nagging ques- 
tion remains as to what degree other Soviet officers share 
Belenko’s views. Perhaps the critical factor, as his experi- 
ence suggests, is opportunity. I find it curiously revealing 
that while past nations have found it necessary to con- 
struct walls to keep barbarians out, the Soviets must do the 
same to keep their citizens in. Belenko’s escape, as well as 
the attempt of the Soviet bloc family to flee in a rickety 
balloon ina desperate bid for freedom, speaks as eloquently 
of the Soviet system as the reams of analysis prepared by 
our political scientists. 

Captain Dennis G. Hall, USAF 
Department of History 
United States Air Force Academy 


The American Flying Boat: An Illustrated History 
by Captain Richard C. Knott, USN. Annapolis: Naval 
Institute Press, 1979, 262 pages, $29.95. 


To many people, the mention of flying boats conjures 
up only romantic images of the China Clipper, Howard 
Hughes's “spruce goose,” and the Catalinas of World War 
II fame. In reality, the flying boat played an instrumental 
role in the development of both naval and commercial 
aviation in the United States. Almost immediately after 
the Wright brothers’ flight at Kitty Hawk, other experi- 
menters began attempts to launch airplanes from the 
water. The resulting aircraft over the next fifty years and 
the men who flew them Had a marked effect on the spread 
of aviation worldwide. 

Captain Richard Knott has produced an excellent his- 
tory of flying boats and their niche in American aviation. 
Taking the story from the very first sea-launch attempts 
of Glenn Curtiss, Knott relates the development of the 
flying boat to the Navy’s gradual acceptance of aviation as 
an integral part of its operations. The story of the early 
years of the flying boat is also interwoven with the early 
years of Atherica’s aircraft industry, for Douglas, Curtiss, 
Lockheed, and Consolidated took an active part in its 
development. 

This book is lavishly illustrated with photographs and 
line drawings of virtually every aircraft type mentioned in 
the text. These are invaluable to the reader in understand- 
ing the evolution of flying boat design concepts from the 
flimsy Curtiss Loon to the supersonic Convair Sea Dart 
fighter. 

The American Flying Boat is well written and highly 
recommended as a glimpse at the trials and triumphs of 
an aviation era that is nearly gone. 


Captain Don Rightmyer, USAF 
Office of Air Force History 
Bolling AFB, D.C. 


Can Government Go Bankrupt? by Richard Rose and 
Guy Peters. New York: Basic Books, 1978, 283 pages, 
$12.50. 


You do not need to read the whole book to answer the 
title question. It can be found on page 7—a government 
cannot go bankrupt “in the norrhal commercial sense of 
that term.” But if the reader is interested in more than just 
scratching the surface of a profound issue, the time invested 
in reading this book will indeed be well spent. 

The problem is not a simple one. Once the framework 
of the answer to the question posed by the book’s title has 
been presented, Richard Rose and Guy Peters concede 
that the government can go politically bankrupt, if not 
financially bankrupt. In a politically bankrupt environ- 
ment, citizens are indifferent to a government due to its 
loss of popular consent and economic effectiveness. While 
contending that the threat of political bankruptcy is 
worldwide, the authors weaken their argument by limit- 
ing their examples to selected major Western governments 
(the United States, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and 





Sweden). An analysis of the growth of government's claim 
on national product through public policy implies even- 
tual reduction of take-home pay. Further, a look at the 
creeping problem of past commitments to spending fore- 
tells an eventual undermining of nominal progress being 
made in terms of any economic growth. Both possibilities 
would enhance the probability of political bankruptcy in 
any country. 

Rose and Peters are well equipped to write this text. 
Both have been significantly honored in the academic 
community; and while both are American, they have stud- 
ied and done research in Europe, primarily at the Univer- 
sity of Strathclyde but at other institutions as well. 

One of the strengths of the book is the set of elaborate 
tables in the appendix. The authors’ position is fairly well 
substantiated in these tables. However, much of the narra- 
tive seems to be explaining data that could easily be absorbed 
by inspecting the tables. 

The book examines a broad issue in a palatable, non- 
technical way. If you are aj all concerned about the finan- 
cial problems faced by Western governments today, Can 
Government Go Bankrupt? is a book you should read. 


Lieutenant Colonel F. E. Ward, Jr., USAF 
Leadership and Management Development Center 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


What You Say Is What You Get by Roger A. Golde. 
New York: Hawthorn Books, 1979, 218 pages, $9.95. 


It is rare to find a book so helpful and at the same time 
so delightful! 

Roger Golde, an independent management and educa- 
tion consultant who has worked with an unusual variety of 
organizations, both government and private, has put 
together a small yet exciting buffet of verbal possibilities. 
His use of “she” as often as “he” in his examples indicates a 
sensitive spirit. This series of living language spectra includes 
more than eighty techniques, plus several alternative sets 
of words that can be used in a variety of situations. Each 
spectrum has two extremes. Where you fall is not good or 
bad in any absolute way. Rather, where you fall is more 
appropriate or less appropriate to a particular situation 
and the conversational tone or communicative style you 
wish to construct. 

Awareness of styJe enables you to realize that the other 
person may not be talking from the same place on the 
spectrum as you are. From that point on, you are encour- 
aged to listen, analyze, and call forth. more effective tech- 
niques. 

Moving through this entertaining text, you will become 
increasingly aware of the options available. Since the ver- 
bal approaches are based on an unusual set of premises, 
they offer significantly different alternatives from the 
ones you may be used to or have been taught in a com- 
mand situation, for example. Nevertheless, these verbal 
formulas are useful even if you do not fully subscribe to 
Golde’s humanistic philosophy. I am convinced that these 
alternatives can add to your linguistic armamentarium 
and be fun as well. 
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Officers, managers, instructors, public speakers, and 
concerned conversationalists will find that What You Say Is 
What You Get will expand any repertoire. From discovering 
why “and” is better than “but” and why “Why?” is not a 
good first question to giving instructions, asking ques- 
tions, and solving problems, to communicative combina- 
tions that provide serious speculation about selves-in- 
relation, this little book has much to offer. Read it and 
what you say will never be quite the same again. 


Dr. Porter ]. Crow 
Center for Leadership Development 
Washington, D.C 


Admiral Bradley A. Fiske and the American Navy by 
Paolo E. Coletta. Lawrence: Regents Press of Kansas, 
1979, 301 pages + index, $25.00. 


Dr. Paolo E. Coletta, professor of history at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, contends that Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 
possessed unique gifts as a scientist, inventor, and strate- 
gist. He argues convincingly that Fiske (the guiding force 
behind nymerous improvements in naval engineering and 
fire control in the late nineteenth century and father of 
the torpedo plane and of the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations) was “the most innovative, inventive, and sci- 
entifically minded naval officer of his generation.” How- 
ever, his claims for the admiral as a strategist seem overstated. 

Coletta gives scant attention to the motives and ideas of 
Fiske’s opponents. Acceptable in discussions of technical 
innovation, this omission weakens the author's treatment 
of Fiske’s differences with Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels, differences that led to Fiske’s resignation in 1915. 
The admiral, Coletta argues, was simply trying to protect 
the service from a meddling politician. But his evidence 
suggests that, especially regarding fleet deployments, Fiske 
tried to substitute his views for those of Daniels and Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. Fiske believed that American par- 
ticipation in the European war was inevitable. Thus, he 
was not worried that actions to prepare for war might 
make U.S. involvement more likely. Wilson and Daniels, 
however, sought to avoid American participation and 
insisted that fleet dispositions be consistent with the dip- 
lomatic objectives of the administration. 

The dispute involved fundamental questions of national 
policy. By accepting too readily Fiske’s opinions and by 
not exploring in greater depth the views of those who 
opposed him, Coletta has missed an opportunity to exam- 
ine them and explore some of the most sensitive issues of 
civil-military relations. 


Dr. Daniel F. Harrington 
Hg Strategic Air Command 
Offutt AFB, Nebraska 


Raw Material Supply in a Multipolar World by Yuan-li 


Wu. Second edition. New York: Crane, Russak, 1979, 


95 pages, $4.95 paper. 
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This book will never be a best seller. However, a catchier 
title, perhaps like The Decline and Fall of the West, might 
help. This book, written by an eminent economist who 
served as a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense in 1969-70, 
was originally published in 1973, when the average Amer- 
ican suddenly became aware, waiting in a gas line, of our 
dependence on all those sandy little countries surround- 
ing Israel. 

This second edition wastes little time documenting the 
obvious failure of the United States and its allies to break 
their addiction to OPEC oil. Instead, the author docu- 
ments in some detail their similar precarious positions in 
regard to six of industrial society's most important metals. 
He analyzes the positions of the United States, our Euro- 
pean allies, and Japan with respect to import dependence, 
security of trade routes, and ability to pay. His “inescapa- 
ble conclusion”: one cannot continue to count on allegedly 
parallel national interests among these countries to guar- 
antee actions for the common good. This apparent call for 
more multinational cooperation comes only on the penul- 
timate page, however, and that scant guidance is under- 
mined in the final paragraph by the assertion that “It is 
high time the US cease placing the future of its security in 
the hands of others.” 

Raw Material Supply ina Multipolar World paints a picture 
of the near future that every American should seriously 
study, and then perhaps make recommendations or com- 
plaints to his congressman. But one can hardly recom- 
mend it as a guide to action for any but the highest level 
policymakers. 


Major Frederick J. Manning, USA 
USA Medical Research Unit-Europe 


Airborne by Edwin P. Hoyt. New York: Stein & Day, 
1979, 240 pages, $10.95. 


“Death from above” is the paratrooper’s motto, but 
from time to time it has also been the paratrooper’s fate. 
Airborne tells the story of American Airborne forces from 
their beginnings in World War I through today’s highly 
technical application. 

Edwin P. Hoyt describes obstacles that Airborne Forces 
have had to overcome. First, they fought a tradition- 
bound command that resisted the concept of a separate 
airborne force and often misused the Airborne’s talents. 
Second, paratroopers fought unreliable equipment and 
drop techniques. Finally, and most successfully, they fought 
the enemy. Often cutoff from resupply, outnumbered, 
and outgunned, Airborne forces spread confusion, cap- 
tured roads and bridges, and cut off the path of the 
enemies’ retreat. 

The book provides a superficial but generally satisfac- 
tory account of Airborne history. The accounts of particu- 
lar units’ battle records make interesting, if somewhat 
confusing reading. In accounts of some battles, the actions 
of many units and individuals are described. It is some- 
what difficult to see the “big picture.” More maps would 


help keep the action of many units in perspective. The 
author’s editorializing about the correctness of the Vietnam 
War detracts from the impact of the book. Several gram- 
matical or printing errors prove annoying. 

Airborne is recommended for the person with limited 
knowledge of the history of Airborne forces. 


First Lieutenant Lawrence P. Melancon, Jr., USAF 
Officer Training School 
Lackland AFB, Texas 


UFOs: A Pictorial History from Antiquity to the Pres- 
ent by David C. Knight. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979, 
192 pages, $12.95. 


Don’t worry about whether they exist or not. Read this 
one for laughs. The book covers the unidentified flying 
objects (UFOs) craze chronologically, starting with ancient 
sightings and ending with those of early 1979. It’s hard to 
take the whole thing seriously, especially on noticing that 
the UFOs discussed reflect terran technology: The UFOs 
sighted in 1896 had propellers. 

There are numerous photographs, sketches, and accounts 
of UFO passengers.” A few of the photos are genuinely 
puzzling, but some of the captions insult the intelligence 
of any reasonably skilled photographer. Is David Knight 
being tongue-in-cheek? Get UFOs from the library—save 


your cash for a book you need—and spend some time 
deciding how you might have faked the shots. Don’t look 
for any proof here; just read for amusement. 


Captain Julius F. Sanks, USAF 
Grand Forks AFB, 
Jorth Dakota 


The Decline of Bismarck’s European Order: Franco- 
Russian Relations, 1875-1890 by George F. Kennan. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1979, 
$25.00. 


In The Decline of Bismarck’s European Order, distinguished 
diplomat and author George F. Kennan seeks to find a 
more selective approach to the causes of World War I in 
the motivation and calculations of French and Russian 
leaders of the 1870s and 1880s. What was behind the 
readiness of Paris and Saint Petersburg to conclude a mili- 
tary alliance, and how did their expectations lead them to 
wander so blindly into the terrible crucible of 1914-18? 
What was the role of Bismarck, “attempting always to 
prevent the boulder of European order from running 
down the slopes toward international anarchy”? 

Kennan is supremely skillful in immersing the reader in 
the intrigues and maneuvers of European politics. His 
narrative style of history as storytelling may at times neg- 
lect archival material important to the purist, but it makes 
for easy and interesting reading for both the amateur and 
expert. Conveying lessons important to the study of mod- 





ern apocalyptic war, the book will be valuable for the 
strategist and scholar as well as the general audience. 


Dr. Paul R. Schratz 
Homosassa, Florida 


Strategic Deterrence in the 1980s by Roger D. Speed. 
Stanford, California: Hoover Institution Press, 1979, 
174 pages, $7.95 paper. 


We are currently inundated with literature on the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. military balance, particularly the strategic com- 
ponent. The quality of this fare varies considerably. Much 
is merely polemic; other is so highly technical that it is of 
little value for even the more informed layman. This 
excellent treatise avoids both of these pitfalls. In fact, to 
my mind Strategic Deterrence in the 1980s is the best 
account of our strategic capabilities and vulnerabilities 
now accessible for the interested novice. Roger Speed has 
fully tapped the available information. 

Speed, a physicist and veteran defense analyst affiliated 
with R&D Associates in California, strikes a delicate 
balance between the complexity of technical details and 
the overall big picture. Briefly, but without undue over- 
simplification, he traces the evolution of American deter- 
rence policy, development of present systems, nature of 
the current strategic debate, and projections of future 
trends. His attention is focused primarily on the survivability 
of U.S. systems in the event of a Soviet first strike. Although 
Speed denies it, his scenarios tend toward the worst case; 
but they are insightful, perceptive, and chilling. One can- 
not read the book without being deeply disturbed. The 
final chapters discuss “extended deterrence” against pos- 
sible Soviet actions in Europe and address means of miti- 
gating the larger Soviet strategic threat. 

The tightly written text is augmented by charts, graphs, 
and an excellent appendix. The copious footnotes pro- 
vide an introduction to the larger literature. The begin- 
ning student can gain the basic terminology, the policy 
issues in debate, and an introduction to American and 
Soviet capabilities. The more advanced student will be 
impressed by the sophistication of Speed’s approach. | 
know whereof I speak as I have found the book a very 
successful text in my introductory course in national secu- 
rity politics. 

Any such book is dated at the moment of publication, its 
usefulness declining quickly with each passing day. At the 
time of publication, this was the best work available on this 
vital topic; it remains extremely valuable. 


Dr. Joe P. Dunn 
Converse College 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


The Extraordinary Envoy: General Hiroshi Oshima and 
Diplomacy in the Third Reich, 1934-1939 by Carl 
Boyd. Washington: University Press of America, Inc., 
1980, 246 pages, $9.40 paperback, $17.00 hardcover. 
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Based partially on recently declassified documents, The 
Extraordinary Envoy is a very detailed account of the recip- 
rocal diplomatic exploitation between Nazi Germany and 
militarist Japan at a time when nations were choosing 
sides for the world’s most destructive war. Carl Boyd 
provides some new insights into the secretive axis politics 
that never fully yielded expected benefits, partially because 
the secrets could not be kept from intelligence-minded 
Americans and Russians. Serious students of World War 
II may find the book interesting. 


Major E. L. Thompson, USAF 
Air Command and Staff College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


The Dangers of Nuclear War: A Pugwash Symposium 
edited by Franklyn Griffiths and John C. Polanyi. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1979, $15.00 
cloth, $5.95 paper. 


Since the early days of nuclear confrontation, the Pugwash 
conferences have made a significant contribution to a 
better understanding between the scientist and policymaker 
in the regulation of nuclear armaments. The Dangers of 
Nuclear War offers information that is both important and 
useful. Typical is Vice Admiral Gerald Miller’s discussion 
of nuclear command and control procedures, which is 
very well done. The Pugwash goals, however, seek control 
or elimination of nuclear weapons, and, understandably, 
most of the essays tend to overstate the dangers of prolif- 
eration, accidental use, and nuclear terrorism. Neverthe- 
less, The Dangers of Nuclear War is highly recommended 
for both the student of strategy and the general reader. 


Dr. Paul R. Schratz 
Homosassa, Florida 


Assault on the Liberty: The True Story of the Israeli 
Attack on an American Intelligence Ship by James M. 
Ennes, Jr. New York: Random House, 1980, 299 pages, 
$12.95. 


Assault on the Liberty is an unofficial but nonetheless 
authoritative history of the 8 June 1967 Israeli attack upon 
the U.S. naval intelligence ship Liberty. Evidence presented 
by James Ennes, Jr., who was Officer of the Deck during 
the initial attack, not only indicates that the ship was 
deliberately attacked by combined Israeli air and naval 
forces but that the ship was deliberately placed in jeop- 
ardy by the Joint Chiefs of Staff at presidential request to 
demonstrate to the Israelis that American intelligence- 
gathering activities were not under the control of Israeli 
authorities. (The Israelis had warned such vessels to stand 
clear of the combat zone lest they discover the impending 
Israeli invasion of Syria, scheduled for 8 June.) 

Ennes, even though he was badly wounded and subse- 
quently taken below, presents a minute-by-minute account 
of the voyage, from departure at Norfolk to the attack off 
Gaza to the Court of Inquiry held on arrival in Malta. He 
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uses numerous official documents, and the work is heavily 
documented. Most interesting is the official government 
response to the predicament, hampered by severe inade- 
quacies in worldwide communications. 

Assault on the Liberty is pleasurable and stimulating 
reading, particularly for the individual who may find 
himself in or near a hostile environment as an intelligence- 
gathering nonbelligerent. 


Robert S. Hopkins III 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Gray Steel and Blue Water Navy: The Formative Years 
of America’s Military-Industrial Complex, 1881- 
1917 by Benjamin Franklin Cooling. Hamden, Con- 
necticut: Archon Books, 1979, 286 pages, $19.50. 


Few scholars write well, and even fewer writers are good 
scholars. Thus it was a pleasant surprise to find this 
scholarly work to be good reading. Benjamin Cooling’s 
subject is the formation of the military-industrial complex 
as the United States built its modern steel-armored Navy 
between 1881 and 1917. The story concerns the U.S. 
Navy’s need for armor and the steel industry’s need for 
profits. 

Gray Steel and Blue Water Navy is neither military nor 
industrial history but the history of a growing relationship 
between government and business. Cooling traces the 
story through correspondence between succeeding Navy 
secretaries and the giants of the steel industry, supplemented 
with liberal references to government reports. As befits a 
scholarly work, Cooling includes numerous statistical tables, 
28 pages of reference notes, and a voluminous bibliogra- 
phy. 

The book would have much broader appeal if the author 
had widened his horizons. The era in question is one of 
great intellectual, political, and military turmoil. Cooling 
could have put his subject in better context by including 
more discussion of the influences of Stephen Luce and 
Alfred Mahan on naval thinking, the closing of the western 
frontier and the desire for national expansion, and the 
business practices and pressures of the era. He mentions 
these subjects but only in passing. 

This book is for scholars, who will find it both rewarding 
and readable. One hopes that Cooling’s seminal research 
in this important era and area will result in works of wider 
scope for a more general audience. 


Lieutenant Colonel Dennis M. Drew, USAF 
Air Command and Staff College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Fly Me, I’m Freddie by Roger Eglin and Berry Ritchie. 
New York: Atheneum, 1980, $11.95. 


Well, do not buckle your seat belt just yet. This fawning 
tribute to Freddie Laker, wizard of the transatlantic rate- 
busting, cartel-cracking “Skytrain,” is worth reading only 
if you are unaware of three facts: 

e An individual can still have stunning impact (for good 
or evil) on a significant part of the world community; 


e Entrenched bureaucracies (in this c se the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board, the major airlines, the Executive Branch, 
the International Air Transport Association, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration) have a marvelously intricate 
and powerful way of resisting change; and 

e No matter how self-righteous one becomes about the 
wisdom of a certain “solution,” that solution more often 
than not will lead to a new series of problems. (Interna- 
tional air fare structures “after Laker” are now in such a 
siate of chaos that quoted prices by different agents for 
the same route and carrier package can vary as much as 
$250!) 

If you already appreciate the above truisms but still 
enjoy reading about a man of iron will and nerves to 
match, then fly Freddie—otherwise take a train. 

Roger Eglin and Berry Ritchie describe Ted Kennedy 
and Jimmy Carter as the guardian angels of deregulation, 
a view some would consider mythology. In the case of air 
fare deregulation, however, it appears a fitting rubric. 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry A. Staley, USAF 
Air Command and Staff College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Escort to Berlin: The 4th Fighter Group in World War 
II by Garry L. Fry and Jeffrey L. Ethell. New York: 
Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 1980, 226 pages, $16.95. 


Not too many years ago, military history books were 
governed by a perverse and invariable law: good photo- 
graphs and illustrations meant an inaccurate, poorly written 
text; a competently researched, well-written text meant 
irrelevant illustrations with inaccurate captions written by 
editors chosen for their ignorance of the subject matter. 
“Coffee table book” became a curse word among thought- 
ful students of the military art, and publishing houses 
deliberately offended the visual sensitivities of those seri- 
ously interested in military technology. 

Those days, fortunately, are coming to an end, largely 
because of the efforts of publishers like Arco, who began 
catering to detail-conscious technology buffs and scale 
modelers and discovered a much wider and equally sophis- 
ticated audience in the process. 

Escort to Berlin is a classic product of this evolution, 
difficult to categorize in orthodox terms but of extremely 
high quality. The heart of the book is the 4th Fighter 
Group’s day-to-day World War II operational diary— 
garnished with hundreds of carefully selected and well- 
captioned photographs, most of them previously unpub- 
lished. The physical quality of the book is superior. The 
excellent paper and quality printing effectively save many 
fuzzy but fascinating World War II snapshots. The book is 
rounded out by appendixes dealing with, among other 
things, organizational structure, pilot losses, aircraft mark- 
ings, and the 4th Group’s dance orchestra! There is a brief 
and informative introduction, a useful one-page glossary, 
and a gracious foreword by General Ira C. Eaker. Lying 
somewhere between pure source documentation and pure 
visual experience, this is an excellent value for those inter- 
ested in the subject. Arco and the authors are to be 
commended for their thoroughness and care. 

J.B. 





War in 2080: The Future of Military Technology by 
David Langford. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1979, 229 pages, pictures, illustrations, 
index, bibliography, $12.95. 


War in 2080 is not a story about a war in 2080. It is a 


book that starts the reader in the weapon technology of 


the present and moves him out into the technology of the 
next 100 years. The sophisticated military reader will turn 
the first 100 pages quickly. It takes David Langford that 
long to go from Greek fire and the longbow to the triad 
and fuel-air explosives. On the way, he fills several pages 
with sigmas, parentheses, and numbers in scientific nota- 
tion describing fission and fusion. As a new Ph.D. in phys- 
ics told me, “He gets from A to Z, but he skips D through X 
on the way.” You should skip to page 105 because things 
get better there. 

Langford’s first speculation involves the use of volca- 
noes and tectonic plates as weapons cf mass destruction. 
He moves on to energy beams, lasers, man-machine direct 
connection, ecological war, and battles in space. His most 
impressive near-term weapon is the “dumb rock”: large 
asteroids or chunks of moon rock dropped down the 
“gravity well” of the Earth from space. An object only 12 
meters in diameter when it reached the ground would 
produce a Hiroshima-size explosion with no radiation. 
Any defense is difficult to imagine. The technology for 
this weapon has been available for years. 

The author is careful to give credit to science fiction 
writers who have presented the ideas earlier (bombarding 
moon rocks came from Heinlein’s The Moon Is a Harsh 
Mistress), but he further evaluates the plausibility and 
potential of ideas that existed only in pulp science fiction 
magazines a few years ago. 

War in 2080 is nota great book and not for every reader, 
military or otherwise. It is a valuable book for those inter- 
ested in speculation on the future of large-scale weapons 
and warfare. The science in it is valid but theoretical. It is 
the only book I know of that tries to fill the vacuum that 
exists between the ideas of the science fiction writer and 
the hardware of today. The author succeeds fairly well, 
but spends too much time on the near past and present and 
too little on such factors as the structure of the forces 
needed, possible patterns of society, and future motives 
for war. 

You should keep one thing in mind when reading works 
like this. Projections of the future are notoriously conser- 
vative. We can see well only about five years ahead. 

Science fact is gaining rapidly on science fiction. We 
may have to deal with some of the forces described in War 
in 2080 sooner than we like. 

Major Frank J. Derfler, Jr., USAF 
Hq USAF 


The McNamara Strategy and the Vietnam War: Program 
Budgeting in the Pentagon, 1960-1968 by Gregory 
Palmer. Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 
1978, 169 pages, $15.95. 

It’s all in there: the old pre-McNamara budgeting sys- 
tem, the Eisenhower policy of strategy determining serv- 
ice allocations, McNamara’s rationalization of the defense 
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budget through the Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
System (PPBS), that system’s centralization in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and finally the debacle of 
such a rigid system struggling to cope with a major war in 
Vietnam and a strategic cold war with the U.S.S.R. Before, 
during, and debacle, it’s all there. Gregory Palmer, research 
fellow at the Institute for United States Studies at the 
University of London, has written a brief, intense, and 
opinionated study that asks pointed questions about the 
consequences of Robert S. McNamara’s tenure at the Pen- 
tagon from 1960-68. 

Why, for instance, did the United States adopt a policy 
during the Vietnam War that fragmented military efforts 
into discrete programs and projects in lieu of a unified 
strategy? Why did the PPBS fail to provide Congress and 
the public with accurate cost figures on the United States 
effort in Vietnam? And why did the system fail so badly in 
developing and acquiring the TFX fighter-bomber. Palmer 
answers these and a host of other provocative questions by 
showing the limits of systems analysis, fractional analysis, 
and rationalism in formulating defense and foreign affairs 
policies. 

But there are other reasons for reading this important 
work. Recently, another Secretary of Defense, a former 


associate of McNamara, instituted the Consolidated Guid- 
ance (CG), a major defense planning document. More 
than just a planning guide, the CG seeks to shift the 
ground in formulating defense policy from Congress and 
the public into the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Tightly rationalized, pinned to rigid force projections, 


and filled with fractional analysis assumptions, this Con- 
solidated Guidance appears to be firmly rooted in the 
former PPBS system developed under McNamara. If this 
is true, Palmer’s analysis may provide us that rare oppor- 
tunity, a chance to see the consequences of a major policy 
process before, not after, its “testing time” of crisis. 
Dr. Pat Harahan, Historian 
Offutt AFB, Nebraska 


The Ebb and Flow of Battle by P. J. Campbell. New 

York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978, 167 pages, $8.95. 

The dust cover synopsis begins with the word astonishing, 
which is applicable only if one realizes that The Ebb and 
Flow of Battle is about war—at a distance. P. J. Campbell, a 
young lieutenant, British army, 1918, artillery, describes 
beautifully the “hurry-up-and-wait,” “what’s-happening- 
now,” and “what-do-we-do-next” syndromes. The artil- 
lery is usually far from the slow-moving devastation of the 
World War I battlefield, but when it gets caught in the 
putsch that Germany launched in 1918, it almost gets 
swallowed up behind the lines. 

The prose is that of a dewy-eyed youngster leading gun 
crews of Yorkshiremen with their strange dialects and 
healthy spirits. There are no four-letter words, and most 
of the grime and devastation of World War I trench 
warfare is kept at a distance. Instead, this boy’s-eye view of 
battle is a trip down nostalgia lane rather than the usual 
“Great War” trip down the avenue of death. 

Major Theodore M. Kluz, USAF 
Gunter AFS, Alabama 
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